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I it silicly of JiJIy years. 
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j At the^ citcl <if the Second World Wai' j 
' Hi itain’s iirtnies. were in peaceful and 
I friendly occupation <,»f the wlrolc Artib i 
vvoi kl. I Icr Heels and tiir fttrees, with those | 
j of Lite United Sttites, ci»n(rolled the Metli- 
jicnancan, and itKicod all the seven seas. [ 

I Now she luis li^st Ihtit near-nic>no[>oly of 
innncnce which she exercised in the Middle 
! I hist for almost fifty years, aiul has become 
merely ^nic of sevortd powers operating in f 
tfie urea, as slic was before ty(4. I 


I 
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Whtil has htippencd in the past twelve j 
yotirs,^aiKl why? Wh;d chance is there t)f 
the long-siundijtg friendship betwticn the j 
Arabs and (he nrilish being restorctl? ; 
What rtoes the Middle luist genuinely ] 
tiiKlersland of (’tjnimunism 7 What can tlic 
West olTcr these cttiintries which (he i 
U.S.S.R, oannol'? ; 


I I’or ihirty-sis yctirs of this htdf-ccntury, 

( tilubb I’aslui was present in tliis area. -• for 
I ten years in Irati and I'or twenty-six in 
' .lordiin serving the llritisli and the Arabs 
, as though he wore ti member of both 
, nt(tit,)ns. 

'This picture of the whole contemporary' 
, Middle l ast in perspcelivc and proportioii^, 

. IVom 190H to the end of 195<7, is his testa- ; 
f ment of experience :tnd knovvledgo, thought | 
i antt feeling. Here arc the lessons lie con-i 

( .siders may be learned from otir relations | 
with the Arab pct^plc, and here are his | 
suggestions and vvcll-hased forecasts for! 
>1 the ftiturc. > 


It 

y| 1 N oi- < -ot lUACiii and luimility, of loyalty! 
i iVi and visimi ai\d of simple heart arc all 
, too few, Cflubh Pasha is one of these . . , 
cletir-sceing through the fogs of war aird- 
' politics, straight and sharp as a sword.” | 

1 oro raa.iJAvrN< 
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W HEN Confucius was asked what, was Uic first thing which he 
would do if he were entrusted with the government of a statCj 
he is alleged to have answered : “What is necessary is to rectify 
the names.” There is, indeed, more in tliis mat ter than would at first 
appear, for we are so constituted that names and words convey ideas to 
our minds—ideas often erroneous but on which we thereafter build frail 
castles ol theory, enthusiasm or emotion. Being founded on misconcep- 
times (aiginaled by the use of wrong or vague words, they collapse when 
put to the test. 

The word Arab is a ease in point, lire Arabs were, until the seventh 
century of our era, the inhabitants of Arabia. At that time Iraq was a 
province of Persia, while Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt were part 
of the Gtacco-Roman Empire of Byzantium. North Africa, like Britain, 
had been part of dte Western Roman Empire, which, however, had 
already collapsed. The basic population of North Africa appears to have 
con.sisl(;d of what arc; now called Berbers, but the coastal area had pre¬ 
viously been colonized by Phoenician,s, Romans and by a Teutonic 
people, the Vandals. 

With tlie, rise of Islam, the Arabs of Arabia, in the second half of the 
seventh ecuLui7, conquered Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and North 
Africa as far as Morocco. The origintd Arabs were very few in numbers 
c’oinptired with the inhabitants of these teeming provinces, and probably 
little clningc of populations actually occurred. All the races involved, 
however, adopted the Arabic language and the majority the Muslim 
religion. 

With the collapse of the Arab empire and the rise of the Turks five or 
.six centnrie.s ago, the “Arabi.sm” of these clilTcrent countrie.s faded. Arab 
“nationalism” did not reappear until the First World War. In recent 
years, the nationalists have claimed that all the populations from Persia 
to Morocco belong to a single Arab nation. Elhnologically such a .state¬ 
ment cannot be accepted. It would be more accurate to describe them as 
Aral>ic-spcaking, and I have accordingly used this expression in referring 
to the period before the First World War. 

Since r 920, liowevcr, the tenns Arab, Arab League, Arab unity, Arab 
nationalism have become honschqld words, and arc at times applied to 
the countric,s east of Suez, with'or without Egypt, and at times to the 
countries of North Africa also. In view of the uses to which the word 
Arab is put today, to adhere to the more accurate expression, the Arabic- 
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speaking countries, would be mere purism. After the Idtsl World War, 
therefore, J have used the phrase Arab countries. 

The original movement of Arab nationalism began easi of Suez. 
It was not until the Second World War that Egypt ronuncnccd to join 
in. The remaining North African countries still play little, if any, pari in 
the movements of the Arab peoples at the eastern end of tint Mediter¬ 
ranean. I have no exiocricncc of the NorthAfi ieaii coiuitries, atid 1 do not 
refer to them or to the Sudan when I use the cxpreK.sion Arabs. It i.s po.s- 
siblc to argue at length that these countries are, or are not, Arab. I do 
not propose to enter upon such a discussion, but merely to explain that 
none of my remarks r efers to them. 

Southern Arabia aitd the Persian Gulf must be admilled lo be Arab, 
but I have made only slight references to them. Jn general, throughout 
most of die fifty years with wliich my narrative deals (licsc areas were 
engrossed in their own jrarochial activities alone. 

In a few places f have used the word Levantine, a dc'signaiion applied 
to the Palestine Arabs, the Lcbanc.se and the Syrians. 

From the geographical point of view, I have used the ex[)r('ssion 
“peninsula of Arabia” to designate the area between the Persian Chilf 
and the Red Sea, south of a line drawn from Acpiba to Btisra. North of 
that line, Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq tire referred to 
collectively as the Fertile Crescent, 

-» -X- * ■» -x- 

Prior to the First World War, Britain had little direct eontacl with (he 
Arabs. During and after that war, she played (he principal part in the 
area for nearly fifty years. Now she has lost this ncar-monopoly of 
influence, and has become one of .several powers opera!ing in the. Middle 
Ea.st, as she was before 1914. I have, however, chosen jt)oB as llie com- 
inencement of my period, because the Turkisli revolution in that year 
resultcd in the rise of the Young Turks, leading to Turkey’s alliance with 
Germany on the one hand and to the intensification of Arab nationalism 
on the other. And hence to the whole train of events tiarratcd in (life 
account. 

Thus the fifty years from 1908 to 195B seem to constitute, a wdl- 
raarked period of history, with a beginning and an cud, capable of 
definite and separate treatment. From tlie British point of view, this fifty 
years covers the story of Britain’s eviction of the Turks, and of tfie period 
during which she was generally regarded as the friend and mentor of 
the Arabs in general, until, her task completed for good or ill, she re¬ 
signed, or lost, her pre-eminence and became one of several interested 
Powers. 

From the Arab point of view, the same fifty years covers liie com¬ 
mencement of the Arab nationalist movement, througJi its varion.s 
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vicissitudes, until all the countries in the area had obtained independent 
goveininents. 

For thirty-six years of this fifty, I was myself present in the area—^for 
ten years in Iraq and for twenty-six years in Jordan. 

The consideration of history is of merely academic value unless it 
assi.sts us to rectify past errors and to shape our policy more wisely for 
the future. 1 have thcrefoie, in all humility, endeavoured to indicate 
whore it appeared to me that British policy had been in error. Moreover, 
it has always seemed to me that, at least in private life, to admit our 
errors and 1o express regret to those whom we have involuntarily injured, 
is the surest way to keep our friends and to be reconciled with our 
enemies. Such conduct appears to be rare in the history of diplomacy, 
though I am not thereby cotrvinced that it would not be wise. The British 
government has maintained even more than its usual reserve on the 
subject of its own errors of policy in the Middle East, although these 
errors have beerr obvious enough to the world at large. 

Tiier'c is, however, another a.spcct to tlris question. It appears to me, 
from the facts of ruy itarralive, that British policy throughout the period 
has been charactciizcd by vacillation and by a lack of clear vision or 
definite objective; while at times party politics have added to the con¬ 
fusion. These, it must be admitted, are not the sins of unscrupulous 
imperialism, but (he shortcomings of popular democracy. The enemies 
of Britain, howevc'r, have profited fry British official silence to place their 
own interpretation on the vagaries of her policy. The picture which they 
have drawn is, I believe, completely false. According to their version, 
British policy tliroughouL the period under review has been alDSolutely 
uniform, and directed to subjugate and divide the Arabs and prevent 
them from uniting or progressing. Every vacillaiing change of policy has 
liecn interpreted tis a carefulfy-planncd deception, a deliberate betrayal 
intended years in advance. 1 hope and believe that the present narrative 
will disitosc finally of these, charges. 

One further aspect of the same problem may briefly be mentioned. It 
has alway.s appeared to me most definitely that baseless accusations 
against Britain have gained credence because none of the people of the 
Middle East had any idea of what she wanted. The interpretation placed 
upon her presence in the area was twofold : firstly, that she wished in 
some way to “exploit” the countries concerned, and secondly, that she 
desired to dominate or en,slave the inhabitants. The word exploit is 
indeed capaltle of many shades of interpretation, but, to the simple- 
minded, it is all too easy to explain that if Britain or America wisli to 
make a profit in Arabia, they can only do so by depriving the Arabs of 
their wealth. This, of course, is not the case at all. On the contrary, the 
oil companies have tapped hitherto unsuspected sources of wealth, to 
the mutual benefit of the Arabs and themselves. 

So much for exploitation, but my immediate point is to emphasize 
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that, when Britain first contacted the Arabs in 19 t'l, sl'e had no wish or 
intention to derive profit from their countries. Her sole |)r('Occupation 
was her need to pass through the area. The supeiiative importance to 
Britain, as a trading nation, of the right of transit ha.s, it seems to me, 
been insufficiently appreciated, both in the Middle East and in the West. 

In so far as the desire to rule other nations, for the mere sake of ruling, 
was concerned, such an ambition would be more worthy of a nicgalo- 
maniac than of a nation of shopkeepers chiefly concerned for the salety 
of its overseas commerce. For where alternative methods of .s.rfcguard- 
ing overseas trade is concerned, friendship is obviously a clicaper method 
than force. It is true that, in one or two ill-advised instances, whcie 
friendship seemed to elude her, Britain has attempted to use force. But 
such methods have always been distasteful to British jteople, and have 
therefore been carried out half-heartedly and resulted in laihire. Such 
minor deviations, however, arc far from constituting a deliberate policy 
of domination. Indeed, the two charges of subtle cleverness and nil urge 
to dominate are, to a great extent, mutually incompalible, for il is 
obvious that commerce can be far more profitably run by Irieiulship ll uui 
by compulsion—-or, to put it another way, for one race to rule anolher 
by brute force against its will is nowadays too expensive, for a (ratling 
nation at least. 

I would like to empha.size that I have not written this book in order to 
support any given policy or justify one country, 1 entered iipt»n this 
study of Britain and the Arab countries with an open mind, but wilJi no 
exact idea of where it would lead me. In practice, it ha.s led me to certiiiu 
very dearly-defined conclusions, and has revealed what appear to be a 
number of obvious errors on the part of various countries. 

In conclusion, 1 count myself peculiarly fortunate to have been alile 
to serve such different peoples as the British and the Arabs, both, as it 
were, from the inside. Few people are lucky enough to serve more than 
one nation as if they were themselves members of it. My only ambition 
is to continue to serve Arabs and British alike until 1 die, If anything 1 
have here written can help in any way to enable them better to under¬ 
stand one another, I shall consider myself to be more fortunate still. 

J. B. G. 

We.st Wood St. Dunstan, 

Mayfield, 

Sussex. 
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tian.sliK'ralion of Arabic names always presents a problem. 
Many of the liitlers of the Arabic alphabet clilTcr from the English, 
and (he manner in which these letters should be shown in English 
is a fre(|uent subject of controversy. I have followed none of the regular 
systems of transliteration. My sole object has been so to write the word 
that the Englisli reader with no knowledge of Arabic will be able to 
pronounce it as n(.;nrly as possible correctly. 

Eor example, J have written Abdul Elamced, although the more usual 
method is Abdul TIamid. In the latter version, however, the last syllable 
might l)e pronounced short, as in the English words kid or slid. Hameed, 
howev«‘r, leaves no doubt tluiL the .syllabic is long. In the sanre way I 
liave written Nuri Saeed, although the commoner spelling is Said. Per- 
hap.s I should logically have written also Ibn Saood, to emphasize that 
the two syllables are clistinet, but Ibn Sand has become the standard 
spelling, so gener.ally and officially adopted that to alter it seemed 
prc,sum[)tuous. 

On th('. same principle of being ctisily intelligible to the ordinary 
llrit ish T'cader, 11 mve used the most widely recognized place-names. Thus 
1 have, spoken of Persia, although the official name of that connti'y is 
now fran. T trust llial such a course will give no offence, I have similarly 
referred in several place's to Constantinople, at limes to Byzantium and 
at others to Istanbnl. All tlicsc appellations have been used at different 
peri( kIs of hist ory for the same city. 

Another dillieully arises over differences of pronunciation in Arabic 
itself. Eor example, the Arabic letter J is in Egypt pronounced hard like 
tlu' C in tlu' Ihiglish words got or go, but soft like a J in most other Arab 
countries. If llm I'lgyptiau pronunciation be, used, the name of the 
president of Egypt should be writh'n Gemal Abdul Nasser, I have 
followed ilie pronunciation used east of Suez and written Jemal. 
Certain names iir Lebanon and Syria have become familiar to the public 
in Europe, according to a Ercnch system of transliteration. In the Erench 
language, ch is pronouucxxl like j/i in English. Eor example, champagne 
is pronounced shampiigne, not as in the English words champion or 
church. The mmTie,s of two Lebanese leaders fall into this category— 
President Shamoun and President Shchab. These are spelt Ghamoim 

9 
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and Ghehab in French transliteration, but both arc pronounced sh as in 
the English ship or shilling, and I have consequently written them willi 
sh. 

The reader may well discover many inconsistencies in my translitera¬ 
tion, for all of which I apologize in advance. 
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BRITAIN AND THE ARABIAN 
CORRIDOR 

T he imporl auce in history of wliat today wc call the Arab countries 
has been dn<; to three factors/ Of these the first and the most 
inipcnlant has been the fact that geography has made them a 
corridor. The second is that they are almost at the centre of the land- 
mass of Europe, Asia and Africa. The thii’d consideration is one which 
has hitherto all’ecicd history on one occasion only. It is the sudden break¬ 
out of tlie people of Central Arabia in the seventh century of our era, 
tlicir triumpliaut conquest of a great part of the then known world and 
tlic fju;t lliat they bequcallied a new religion to many millions of the 
human race. I will endeavour to discuss these three factors in order. 

Hie most important consideration in the history of the Arab countries 
is the fact that geography has constituted them a corridor. The countries 
of kSoutheru Asia (which we now call Persia, Pakistan, India, Burma, 
Tliaihiud, Malaya), even to Cliina and the Islands of the Indonesian 

Archlpehigo.all lliis vast extent ol territory has always used the Indian 

Ocean as its highway for l radc, just as tlie Mediterranean wa.s the Roman 
chtmiK'l ol commmiicaliou. These countries were cut off from the north 
by the liinuilaytis, the mounttuns of 'J’ibcl and the deserts of Mongolia. 
In any case, Russia and Siberia in early day.s wt'.re savage countries with 
which trade was impossible. Tiic only other civilized and luxurious area 
of llic world, until (he last two centuries, was the Mediterranean liasin 
and WesleriL Europe. Obviously the products of the Indian Ocean 
countries differed entirely from those of the Mediterranean basin, and 
c:on,scciuently the two arca.s wished to exchange their commodities. The 
present Aralrie-speaking countries and the two narrow sea.s—the Red 
Sea and the, I’crsian Clnlf—fonucd the natural, and indeed the only, 
corridor through which this trade could pass. 

This natural corridor is confined to Egypt, the Fertile Crescent, the 
Peninsula of Arabia and the two narrow seas. On the north, it is shut 
in by the Taurus INfounlains in what is now Turkey, and on the cast by 
the mountains of Persia, On the west, it is closed in by the great desert 
of Sahara, which begins immediately west of the Nile. From the present 
frontier of Persia to the west bank of the Nile, the corridor is approxi¬ 
mately one Ihousand mile,s wide. 

* 1 fcter to Kgypt and the countries cast o( Suez, not to North Africa, 
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From vciy early times, a nourishing kingdom appears to have existed 
in South Arabia, covering all or part ot what are today the Yemen, Aden 
and the Hadhi amaut. The principal causes of the prosperity of this area 
one thousand ycais before Christ were thalit produced spices and incense 
much coveted in the north, and also that it was a depot for trade from 
India and front East Africa. Spices and incense appear to have been in 
great demand iu ancient Egypt for the preservation of mummies and for 
religious ceremonial. The paucity of natural harbours on the Red Sea 
and the dang<'rs from submerged coral reefs, perhaps also from pirates, 
resulted in the development ol an active land caravan trade up the 
castcin sltores of the Red Sea, through what is now called the Hejaz, to 
the vicinity of the modern town of Ma’an, from wliich roads forked to 
Egypt, CJaza, Palestine, Damascus and even Northern Iraq. Variously 
Ic'rmcd Minaean, Sabaean or Himyarite, these southern kingdoms per¬ 
sisted, probably until 400 a.d. 

Competition by sea transjiort, Jiowcvcr, existed from early times. The 
Old Testament informs us that King Solomon had ships at Aqaba which 
traded down the Red Sea. When Ptolemy II became ruler of Egypt (285 
to 24(1 B.G.), he is alleged to have interested himself in the commercial 
navigation of the same waleis. 

Probably some time in the third century before Christ, the Nabataeans 
established a state around Petra and Ma’aii, and presumably competed 
with the southerners in the carrying trade. Perhaps indeed Petra was 
once a colony of the Plimyarilcs and then set uj) in business inde¬ 
pendently, 

Pclra iK'came a great depot of the transit trade, lying as it did at the 
junction of roads leading to Egypt, Palestine and Damascus. The 
Nabataean kingdom became of major importance in the latter half of 
the. second century before Christ. Under a succcs.sion of king.s bearing 
tlic Arabic name of Al Plarith—in Greek, Arctas—the Nabataean ICing- 
dom greatly extended its power and influence. As also in the ease of 
Palmyra, the principal occupation of the citizens was the organization 
and leadership of the great camel caravans which brought the wealth of 
the East through the Arabian corridor. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Emphe had conquered and annexed Egypt 
and established itself all over the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
Throughout the first century of our era, Pclra was at the height of its 
prospiB'ity, but in 105 a.d. the city was captured by the Emperor Trajan, 
and the Nabataean kingdom became a Roman ]n'ovince, 

A portion of the eastern trade went up the Persian Gulf, and thence 
followed the valley of the Euphrates, continuing by camel caravan across 
the Syrian desert to Palmyra, which became a vast market for commerce, 
competing with Petra. Although the city was built in an oasis in the 
desert and thus produced no wealth of its own, the profits of the transit 
trade were such that Palmyra became one of the richest cities of the 
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Roman Empire. The decline of Petra after 105 a.d. gave Palmyra a 
near-monopoly lor some time. 

So rich did she become that she aspired to be the capital of an eastern 
empire to rival Rome. Udaenalhus, the prince, of Palmyra, even defeat( tI 
Shapur, king of Persia, in battle. HLs son conquered and aim(’xed Iqrypl. 
fn 271 A.D. Rome herself wa.s obliged to take up arms to prt'veut the 
conquest of all her eastern dominion by the Palmyrene,s, who were 
already penetrating Asia Minor. The Emperor Aurelian found it neces¬ 
sary himself to lead the Roman army in a strongly contested cam[)nign 
before the city coulrl be reduced to subjection. 

Throughout tlie continuation of the Roman Empire, tlu' lta.stern tradr; 
supplied the principal luxuries of the Mediterranean world and of the 
rival empire of Persia. Pearls, jewels, perfumes, silk, incense, tleliealc 
fabrics and Oriental works of art were in constant demand. T’hesr' articles 
were not of great bulk Imt were immensely valuable, and a eousiclerable 
part of the profit was absorbed by the peoples living in iIk* Arabian 
corridor, through which the trade passed. 

During the reign of Augustus (27 n.o. to iq a.d.), Aelius Oallus, pre¬ 
fect of Egypt, attempted to conquer the Red Sea coast of Arabia for 
Rome, doubtless to enable her to monopolize the liasLern trade, The 
Roman army was, however, mi,sled by its Arab guides and sufrered 
intensely from heat and thirist. Although it .sueeoeded in passing throngJi 
the Hejaz and entering the Yemen, the expedition ended in. di.saster. 
Rome never again attempted to advance her frontiers into Ara bia, T 1 kt e- 
after Roman policy endeavoured to capture the Ea.s(crn trade by im¬ 
proving facilities on the Red Sea coasts of Egypt. TJm prodtiels tif the 
East were carried overland from the Red Sea to Alexandria, wliich 
beemne a great depot for commerce. Thus atthc height of the wealth and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire, from the accc.ssion of Augustus in 
27 B.c. to the death of Marcus Aurelius in iho a.d., at h'list three trade 
routes through the corridor competed for tlie commerce of the East, Tlie 
first lay up the Red Sea and overland across Eg^qit to Alexandria. Tlte. 
second was the Nabataean caravan route, through Petra, and the third 
the Mesopotamian through Palmyra. 

With die gradual decline and bankruptcy of the We,stern Roman 
Empire until its final extinction in 4.76 a.d., the I'ki,stern trade mnst 
have decreased greatly in value. In 630 a.d., however, wc find the city 
of Mecca in Arabia engaged in it. The people of Mecca were camel 
caravanner.s, as the Nabataeans had been before them. They presum¬ 
ably received the goods at a Red Sea port, and conveyed them by cara¬ 
van to Damascus and the cities of the north in Byzantine territory. The 
Quraysh, the family of the Prophet Muhammad, seems to have piayed 
an important part in thi,s trade, and the future prophet himself is believed 
to have undertaken at lea.st one caravan journey to Damascus. 

When the Arabs themselves established an empire with its capitd 
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successively in Mecca, Damascus or Baghdad, the situation underwent 
a cei t ain transformation. Instead of being merely the middlemen for the 
transit trade from the East, they became themselves consumers of 
Oiiental luxuries. 

Then, as Europe once more emerged from the Dark Ages and as cul- 
I urc and refinement i-etinned, the demand for Eastern goods was once 
moi e 1 enewed. 

■X -X- -x- -X- -x- 

II is c'uriou.s to notice that when Europe recommenced trade with the 
East, England lagged behind other European countries. This was partly 
due to the poverty and confusion causetl by the Wars of the Roses. Only 
when the strong Tudor dynasty was firmly established did England 
begin to assart hnsclf in foreign trade. Meanwhile, the greater part of 
the Eastern trade was in the hands of Venice, which had established 
depots all over the Middle Ea.st, where her merchants purchased the 
Oriental good.s which arrived through the corridor. Such spices and 
Ea&teiu commotlitics as weu: used in England reached her in Venetian 
galleys from the eastern Mediterranean. A further reason, for the back¬ 
wardness of British navigation was the fact that her Continental rivals 
were sulisidized by their governments, wlrile the English left everything 
to unassisted private enterprise—a complaint with a curiously modern 
ring. 

Altliough an English .ship was the first to reach the American main¬ 
land in 1497, thereafter Spain went far ahead and annexed vast terri¬ 
tories in Central and SoiUli America. 

In i4()l! the Poituguc.se rounded the Cape of Good Hope, under 
Va.sco cfa Gama, and reached the coast of India. Tlicrcafter they ex¬ 
plored (he seas of Asia in every direction, and established Lhem.selvcs in 
(he East Indies, in the Persian Gulf and on the east coa.st of Africa. 
Euglaiicl, under Henry VITI, found herself shut out from overseas com¬ 
merce, the Pope having granted monopolies in America and the East 
Indies respect ivcly to Spain and Portugal. Unable to challenge the naval 
power of either of these countries, the English conceived the idea of 
finding a northern passage to China round the north of either the 
American or the Asian continents. Another consideration which seemed 
to make these northern routes more promising was iheTact that Britain’,s 
principal export was woollens. There was little demand for woollen gar¬ 
ments in the hot countries extending from North Africa and the Middle 
East to India. XL was hoped that a route round the north of Russia to 
China woxild provide markets for woollens, and return cargoes of spices 
and Oriental goods. Many attempts to reach China by the north-west or 
the north-easi passages all ended in failure. 

Meanwhile, in 1546 Anthony jenkinson left England to explore the 
Levant. In 1553 he was granted an interview in Aleppo with the 
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Tiii-kish Hiiltan, Suleiman ihc Magnificent, and procured from him a 
permit to trade in the Turkish dominions. The Eastern trade still came 
to some extent through (he Arabian corridor by the old routes, either up 
the liiu2)hratcs valley and across the desert to Aleppo or by the Red Sea 
and through Egypt to Alcxandiia. Venetian and Genoese merchants 
were established on the Levant coast and in Egypt, to receive this 
Oriental mcidiandise. The Portuguese, by establishing themselves in 
India, anel the Per.sian Gnlf, had intercepted a great part of the trade 
before it entered the corridor, and diverted it in their own ships round 
the Gape. 'Lite picture of England unable to trade with the East bccati.se 
a lival power was able to close the Arabian corridor is one which has 
haunt eel her ever since. Eor these reasons, Jenkinson’s concession from 
Suleiman (he Magnificent jiroduccd no result. 

Tn 1557, an English fleet sailed to Arcliangcl in north Russia, carry¬ 
ing (he indefatigable Jenkinson. Proceeding by land, he reached Moscow 
on fith December, and in April 1558 arrived at the Gaspian Sea, which 
he crossed, pushing on to Bokhara, where he hoped to find caravans of 
mordiandisc from China, f-lis hopes were disappointed, but the idea was 
(hen conceived of seeking for Oriental goods in Persia, and transporting 
them to England by the Gaspian, Moscow and Archangel. To such fan¬ 
tastic lengths weir the English driven in their attempt.s to secure a share 
of the Eastern trade, in spite of the fact that Portugal had closed the 
corridor to them. Tire moral for us is not far to seek. 

M;uiy years, much money and many English lives were wasted during 
the reign of Queen Mary and the early part of that of Queen Elizabeth I, 
in endeavours to find the north-cast and the north-west passages, or to 
trade across Rus.sia and PiTsia overland from Archangel. Eventually, in 
15B0, Sir Erancis Drtikc passed through the Straits of Magellan, crossed 
(lie Pacific (Jeean to the J\/[oluccas, and mirhccl England by the Cajie 
route, after eiretmmavigating the globe. 

Such dramatic arlventurcns a.s Sir Francis Drake wci’e, however, not 
the most suitable agents for the merchants of London. The latter 
decided to make an effort to cstalilish English merchants in Turkey and 
llie Mkldk; East, the trade of whieli had hitherto been monopolized by 
the Venetians, the Genoese and (he French. In October 1578, William 
llai-borne oblaiucd a grant of trade privileges from Sultan Murad III in 
Gonstantinople. 

On 7Lh January, 1592, a charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
“The Governor and Company of Merchants of the Levant”. The grant 
included (he right to trade “by landc, through the countries of the sayde 
Grand Signor, into and from the East Indies”. (The Grand Signor was 
the sultan of Turkey.) With the naval command ol tlic Indian Ocean 
still in the hands of the Portuguese, the English hoped to be able to trade 
overland (luough Persia to India. 

The Levant Company exports to the M.iddlc East consisted of broad- 
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cloth, Jcerseys, rabbit skins, tin, quicksilver and amber, wJiile, retiun 
cargoes were made up of spices, popper, drugs, galls, imligo, silk, c otlou 
and linensd 

It was only when England decided to challenge her livals by using 
the Cape route, however, that she embarked upon the veiiLuie wliieh 
was, all unwittingly, to lead to the Indian Empire. The Cluiit(n- of the 
East India Company—“The Governor and Company of Meieh.mts ol 
London Trading into the East Indies”—^was diawn up in EeeemIxT 
1600. A long struggle with Portugal, and then liolland, was to ensue 
before Biitain eventually seemed the lion’s share of the I'iastein (itide. 
It may be noted that all these troubles were due to the fact that the 
Spaniaids and the Poitugucse sought monopolies, and cndeavomecl to 
prevent any European rival from trading, in the same, way a.s Russia 
frowns on trade or economic co-operation between her satellites and llu' 
West. 

In 1608, the East India Company established its first laetory on the 
mainland of India at Surat. Tlicrcalter, for more than two lumdred and 
fifty years, thegrcatci' part of the Eastern trade was to be can ied in those 
fleets of East Indiarncn which are so vividly deseribi'd by the writtas tif 
two hundred years ago. But even if the bulk of the trade now wtmt round 
the Cape, the Arab corridor remained of considerable imporlanee. Par¬ 
ticularly during the Napoleonic Wars and throughout tiie. nineteeuth 
century, the East India Company employed the overland route througli 
Egypt for the carriage of its mail, and to a lesser extent for the tnmsfer 
of officials and officers, whether on posting or 011 leave. Tlu* Company 
maintained an agent in Baghdad who, at one time, wa.s n'.spon.silde for a 
trans-desert camel mail between Baghdad and Dama.sru,s, wIktcIiv llie 
Indian mails passed to, and returned from, London. With the advance of 
the nineteenth century, the prosperity of India increased as a re.still of I Ik; 
greater stability established by British rule, while at the same lime, 
the industrial revolution in the West produced an ever-inerca.sing stream 
of cotton piece-goods and other manufactured articles, which tvere 
expoited to India and the Far East. 

* -x- X- 

The Red Sea approaches so nearly to the Mediterranean tliat tlie 
project of connecting the two seas by a canal had been freiiue.ully 
attempted and even executed. All the previous canal,s, however, had 
connected the Red Sea with the Nile, down which ship.s coming from 
the East proceeded to the Mediterranean. According to an inscripLion 
found at Kamak, a canal of this kind existed as early as 13B0 M,G, 
Herodotus records that Pharaoh Nccho attempted in 609 b.o. to reopen 
such a canal, which had presumably become silted up. When Egypt was 

* Sir William Foster, England’s Quest of Eastern Trade, Much of the ittformalioii 
on this and the piecedmg page is from the same source. 
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annexed U) die Persian Empire, Darius actually succeeded in operating 
a canal in 520 n.a. In 285 b.g., Ptolemy Philadclphus further improved 
the navigation, building the town of Arsinoe where the canal emerged 
on the Red Sea. The name of the Empeior Trajan, who nrled from 
98 A.17. to 117 A.D., is eonnocted with a canal enterprise of a similar 
kind. His alleged interest in such a plan is perhaps worthy of note, 
because it was lie who conquered Petra, which competed with these 
Egyptian canals in carrying the trade. 

An Egypliiin canal of this kind seems again to have been in use shortly 
after die Muslim conquest of Egypt in 6qo A.n. The poverty of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the instability of the Arab countries after the col¬ 
lapse of (he Arab Empire and the prevalence of pirates both round the 
shores of Aiahia and in the Mediterranean probably account for the 
paucity of references to the Eastern trade in the ensuing centuries, and 
for the fact dial no new attempts to open a canal appear to have been 
mach' fioiii nliont 1000 A.n. until our own times. 

The canals constructed in antiquity to convey the Eastern trade from 
(he Red Sea lo the Mediterranean cannot, of counsc, compare as en- 
gineeritig works with the Suez Canal of our day. The smallness of the 
sliips employed by tlie ancients made quite small canals navigable, 

'i’he present Suez Canal was opened to tiaflic on 17th November, 
iBfiq. Thereafter the eastern trade switched back once more to the 
Arabian eorridor, through which il had been channelled before the dis- 
eovtT'y of die Cape route in I4<)8. When the Suez Canal lorojecl was 
being pressed by dc Losseps, the British government was opposed to 
(he attempt, but after its completion, Britain in 1875 purchased the 
Khedive’s shares for the sum of £3,976,582 at the instance of Lord 
Bcaconsfiekl. The Company obtamed a concession to operate the canal 
for ninety-niiu' years, a period which was due to expire on 17111 
November, 196B. 

Eiom the opening of the Suez Canal until the First World War, the 
Easteni trade was almost entirely confined to il. The nature of the trade 
had been fundamentally changed since the days of the Roman Empire. 
In auticpiity, commerce with Asia consisted chiefly of luxuries, of which 
the principal were siiiccs, perfumes, silk, precious stones, pepper, delicate 
Indian textiles and pearls. These articles were paid for almost entirely in 
gold and silver, of which the East appeared ready to absorb immense 
quantities. The situation today is different. Wheat, rice, jute, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, tea and .similar products are obtained in exchange for piece-goods, 
metal goods, machineiy, oil and the products of industry. Such bulky 
products could not have been transported in ancient times by camel 
caravan or by ships propelled by oars or square sails. 

A further increase in the volume of trade has occurred owing to the 
discovery of Australasia and the exploration of East Africa, and the 
entry of both these new zones into the field of mtcrnational commerce. 
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In the West, the constantly increasing overseas trade of the Iluited States 
and Canada has produced a similar eficcl. 

Since the termination of the First World War, several inletesliiig 
developments have affceled the Arabian corridor. ()1 these, tlic first and 
most impoitant has of couise been the discovery ol oil in Ar.'dtiu. A pro¬ 
portion of this oil, all of which lies on the easlcru side ol (he Arabian 
peninsula and in Persia, is transported by pipe-lines across the desert It) 
the Mediterranean coast, just as the Arabian ctiniel c.aravans (wo thou¬ 
sand years ago carried the Eastern trade across (ht^ desert to Petra and 
Palmyra. It is interesting to notice also that, in the lime ol the Roman 
Empire, Arabia was not solely a corridor for the timisit trade. She also 
produced her share of the products transported in the foim of perfumes 
and incense, both of which came from Southern Aral)ia now tin- 
Yemen and Aden. Then she fell out of the trade and became ineu'ly a 
passage-way. With the discovery of oil, she is able once, more to add her 
own produce to the maas of East-Wc.st trade. 

A second new development has been the inaiiguration and llic nipid 
increase of air travel. For aircraft also Arabia has become, (he corridor. 
The often storm-coverod mountains of Turkey and Persia on the one 
side and the arid wastes of the Sahara on the other have tiitide a crossing 
of the Arab countries the easiest air route between Ea.st and West, bike 
the Palmyrene camel caravans, most airlines cro.ss from the Medittu'" 
raneau to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and thence down tlu' 
Persian Gulf, Several excellent civil airports exist in the. Arab eonutries 
to serve the international airlines. Thus the Arabitin corridor is no longer 
a single life-line through the Suez Canal, but oj)eratcs once more as a 
wide corridor, extending in width from the Persian frontier to the, Nile. 

* -X- •» -X- 

The Arabian trade corridor owes its existence, to gcograpliy. The 
existence of two groups of productive counti ios—Western Europe ou the 
one hand and Southern Asia on the other—make an exchange of 
products inevitable. Geographical features arc unchanging and produc'c 
similar effects throughout the ages. Compared with such factors, the 
vicissitudes of politics are temporary and evanescent, 'riiroughoul the, 
period of more than three thousand years during which the details of 
the Eastern trade have been recorded by history, every possible political 
convulsion has shaken the countries concerned. Great empires httve, risen 
and fallen; kings have been replaced by republics and republics by 
kings; wide territories have fallen into anarchy, become, governed atid 
united, and fallen apart once more. But still the trade goes through. In 
periods of prosperity and empire, the trade is rich and flourishing; in 
periods of anarchy and decline it becomes scarcely more than a trickle. 
But the existence of two vast blocks of territoiy with difloring climates 
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and products, connected by a natural passage-way, must result in an 
exchange of goods through that defile. 

In the past no Russian tiade has ever made use of tlie Aiabian eoui- 
dor. Her vast teiiitories consist of one (.outiguous block ol land, and her 
overland connections with Asia make it unncces.sary for lier to use the 
Arabian conidor or the Suez Canal. Nor does .she iiectl the oil from the 
Arab oil-fields. Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Aiabia and other Arab states now 
base their economics largely on their oil loyalties, and the countries ol 
the West are almost their only eustomei.s. 

Whatever regroupings, alliances or enmities may be prorlueed by the 
vicissitudes of politics theiefore, the more permauent factors of geo¬ 
graphy and economics .seem to have bound the Indian {Deean, the Arab 
countries and the West in a single connnereial system. Moreover, 
throughout history the Arabs themselves have profited by the passage ol 
this transit tiade, as much as have the countries of the Mast and of the 
West. Could we all devote a little le.ss attention to the .seiisationalisiii ol 
politics and a little more thought to how wc live, we should rcalizi' that 
hostility between the Arabs and the West is equally injuiious to bolli. 

-i;- -x- -x- -x -x 

If peace-time trade were the only issue al slake, then it would seem 
obvious that the interests of the West, the Arabs and llic Indian Ocean 
countries were identical. Unfortunately wc live under the shadow of 
wais, and wc arc obliged also to consider .strategic faeiois. 

The Arabic-speaking countries arc situated almost at the jimciiou of 
Europe, Asia and Afiica. If a circle be drawn with its eeutie on Jeui- 
salem and a radius of four thou.sand miles, it will include all three con¬ 
tinents, with the exception of China and Manchuria. In tlutse days of 
air travel, air warfare and rockets, distances iu a direct line au; of sonu' 
importance. 

A great military Power, ccnlrtdly established in the Middle J'la.sl, can 
thus strike into Europe, Asia or Africa at will. It can also prevent these 
continents from co-operating with one another. It could eommand the 
eastern Mediterranean, nearly cutting ofl Europe from Africa, k’rom tint 
naval point of view, it could mainUtin fleets and submarine.s in the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean from the smue ba.se in Egypt, ft 
could also control the only easy invasion route into Africa (apart from 
the Atlantic coast)—^that up the Nile and through the Sudan. 

Thu.s any great combatant Power militarily established in the Middle 
East is centrally placed to strike or to invade in any direction it plca.se.s 
against Europe, Asia or Africa. Convcnscly, by holding this crossroads of 
the old world, it can separate Europe from Asia and both from Africa 
(except through Spain and Morocco), and can divide allies in the three 
continents from each other and destroy them in succession. 

It is true that if theie arc to be wars in the future, Using rockets*which 
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from a single launching counUy can be mack' to fall anywlu'rc in the 
world, then our former ideas of strategy may have to be inoclified. IkiL 
even if the combatants possess such weapons, it is possible that llicy may 
not wish to employ tlicrn for fear of mutual cxtcnuiuatiou, and (hat con¬ 
sequently “old” strategy and conventional weapons may, alicr all, i)e 
used. 

Even, however, if rockets and nuclear weapons were entployed, it is 
probable that their rblc would be chiefly that of the artillery bombard¬ 
ment. When sunicient destruction had been wroughl in (he em'my’s 
countiy, ground troops would have to move in (or be down in) lo cni\i- 
jiletc the vicloi-y. But if such a war wctc to break out, ii seems pi-ol)abl(; 
that tlie preliminary bombardments with nuclear roekel.s, if such lake 
place (which God forbid), would be directed against the cilies and in¬ 
dustrial areas of the major combatants, railin' than against (he Ihinly 
populated or empty spaces of Arabia. One or other combatant, there¬ 
fore, may well fly an army of ground troops into the Arabian peninsula 
at the very commencement of hostilities. The great desert or semi-desn I 
areas of the Middle East would form ideal comUry for the opertuions of 
scattered and highly mobile columns, which conld c‘a.sily sei/a' and 
dominate the whole area, and would be .so disper.sed as lo render them 
safe against long-distance rocket bombardmeut. Such forcc.s, while 
Russia or North America and Europe were exlennimUing one tmothcr 
with nuclear missiles, could cjuictly occupy (he Arabian peninsula, invtule 
Africa or Southern Asia, and launch their submarines and tiirerafl into 
the Indian Ocean. 

With the nearest Western ground troops in Britain or the If.S.A., llio 
troops of the communist bloc would be only a few hours’ flying distmice 
from the Arabian plains. 

It may be worth remarking that, ever since the discovery of gun¬ 
powder, prophets have foretold that soldiers in future wtux would kill 
one another from a distance without ever being able to get to grips. Yet 
in eveiy war hitherto the troops have always suc:ceedt!d iu engaging one 
another hand to hand. The terrifying potontialilics of mick'ar weapons 
do indeed afford the possibility that they may never be used, as poisonous 
gases, which were available lo both sidc.s, were ncvcrtliek;sH not used in 
the Second World War. But even if nuclear wcaports be used iu a future 
war, the fact does not mean that ground troops would not be ueecled. 

If such operations were lo take place anywhere in the Middle Eiisl, 
with die exception of Turkey, the peoples or the armies of tlie countries 
concerned would count for little or nothing. Indeed the mere siRtctaele of 
a nuclear war between the Great Powers would be so appalling (hat it is 
probable that all will to resist would completely desert such smtill tirtiiics. 
The remainder of the world would .stand paralysed with horror, await¬ 
ing the mercy of the victor. For this reason, talk of Egyptian, Syrian or 
Arab neutrality, in a conflict of this kind, is too naive to require con- 
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traclictioii. These t oiiiiLries would fall a defenceless prey to whichever 
gioup of Great Povvers ariivcd there first. 

■>:■ * -k- 

The terrifying potentialities of nuclear war might, however, well 
lesull in ihc adoption of other methods. In this connection, the deliveries 
of Soviet weapons to Syria and Egypt may or may not be significant. 
In former time.s, (he tian.sport of men and animals formed (he principal 
pv’ohkiw Civemg covunvauclevs vesjionsiUk for moving armies across the 
s('a.s or into foi eign countrie.s. The whole problem has recently been com¬ 
pletely transformed, for where conventional weapons are concerned 
transport of personnel has become a comparatively minor consideration. 
The ti'auspoit of (he material has meanwhile become a more and more 
foimidablc task, particularly where, a .sea passage is concerned. 

The iucrea.sing size and weight of tanks, guns and vehicles constitutes 
the first problem. The second is the great bulk, weight and complexity of 
the mali'rial required to keep these weapons in action; the mninunition, 
the petrol and the, oils alone require an immensr; organization, without 
considering the (ime-honoured army rreccssitics of clothing and rations. 
Sparc frar-ls for so gi'cat a quantity of vehicles, machines and weapons 
of dilTeriail types and calibres is another sometimes almost insuperable 
diflieulty. Pinally, wlien all this vast bulk and weight of machinery 
reaches the th('atre of war, workshops and machine-tools arc required 
in which to carry out repairs and maintenance, and great numbers of 
buildings tmcl warehouse,s arc needed for stores. All this is necessary in 
order to maiiUaiu the ground forces armed with conventional weapons. 
Such an tirmy, however, of course prcsupposc.s also a corresponding air 
arm, wirich would need its own petrol, oils, bombs, ammunition, spare 
pai-ls, workshojis, stoi'e.s and air-fields. 

Coinparr'cl with the need for this immense material backing, the per¬ 
sonnel of the army is almost a negligible item. Indeed, brigades and 
divisions of troops, with their equipment imd jiersonal weapons, can be 
flown across seas and mountains to the scat of the war in a matter of 
hours, 'rims the dream of every commander charged with operations in a 
distant theatre is to lt'an.sfer his material to the scat of war in peace-time, 
before hostilities eonnnence. The men can be flown out at the last possible 
moment. 

It is possible that the Russians may even now be preparing action of 
this nature. If it be ti'UC that considerable quantities of warlike stores arc 
being pre-positioncd in Syria and Egypt in charge of Russian technicians, 
it is not inconceivable that they may be merely awaiting the auspicious 
moment in order to lly in the personnel, and thus fonn a Russian army 
fully equipped, ready in those countries at a few hours’ notice. 

It cotild possibly be arranged for the local government concerned to 
invite their Russian allies to a.ssist them in this manner, just as the Hun- 
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gai-ian government did in the autumn of 1956. 1 ’he West might iicsitatc 
to intervene in such circumstances, and the Middle Itast thus would 
come under direct Russian military rule without tlie firing of a shot. 

It will be seen that the first rcciuiremcut to render such a uuuiaaivu' 
possible would be the power to install a puppet government in ordei 
that the invitation to Russian ti oops might Ite issued. Such agovenuiieut 
would be installed by means of political subvcisiou. 'rims politics ^vonld 
be the key which would open the door to mililary occupation, 

•K- * ■» -A- •!: 

At the commencement of this chapter I said tlial Aralna was im¬ 
portant as a corridor, as a strategic centic iind thirdly because, once in 
history, the people of Central Arabia had emerged fiom tlieir deseits 
and conquered a great part of the known world. This extraordinary 
military performance oceiqricd one hundred years, from the day oti 
which they invaded Syria in figa A.n. utiLil they were finally cheeked in 
Central France at the battle of Toin.s in 732 a.d. 

The in.spiration for lhc.se conquests was provided l)y the new Muslitn 
religion. Syria, Palestine and Egypt were at the, time kointm provinces, 
while Ii’aq formed part of Persia. As the Muslim armies adviineed acros-s 
Noiih Africa and Spain and through Persia to Inditi, the percentage of 
Arab.s in the ranks grew loss and less. The first Muslim army t(j iuvtule 
Spain consisted almost entirely ol Berbers, under a Berbt'r general. 

As a result of these conc|ucsts, the Arabic language ami the Muslim 
religion became penniuiently cslalrlished from Moioeeo to Peisiti, ttnd 
from the southern border of Anatolia to Aden and HadltrtnuaiiU Torkiy 
this situation gives rise to confusion. Ethnologically the, pt'oplcs of this 
area include many different races who share the stitne religion ftnd kin- 
guage. They are not, as is sometimes alleged, a single rtic-e, ;il( hong li 1 Itey, 
in sonre ways, share a common outlook. The early Arab hisloiiims rvere 
familiar with these distiirclions. They called the people, of Ai’abia 
"Arabs”, and the remainder the “arabie.i/.cd”. 

Thus although these Arab military conquests took place twelve 
hundred years ago, they are still an essential factor in polities today. 
Many races from Egypt to Morocco and down to the. Sudan, althotrgh 
there may be little Arab blood in their veins, nevertheless speak Arabic, 
and share, to a greater or a lesser extent, the same culture and religion 
as the Arabs of Arabia. The dream that this great Arabic-speaking areti 
can be united once more into a single empire provides muelt of the in¬ 
spiration of Arab nationalism today. 
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The Rise and Decline of the 
Ottoman Empire 


'I'lirkcy slauds in a very exceptional position towards us. Her inde¬ 
pendence is eoiistanily threatened: her means of resistance are 
weak; and we luivc not only spent our treasure and shed the blood 
of onr soldiers in her defence, hut we have pledged trar faith to repeat 
the saeriliee whenever her iiulependetux' is vitally imperilled. Surely 
in these ciietunsiaute.'i thc'rc dwells not only a right but a duly en- 
titlitvg and iinpelling our government to see that the pledges given 
by llte Sultan he. fully redeemed, and that all reforms accepted by 
him and deemed e.s.seutial to the recovery of his Empire’s strength, 
he r.'iiihfully, continuously and practically carried out. 

Lout) StHATFOUD ni! REnCLIFiriC 

Let not Engltind forget her precedence of teaching nations how to 
live, JoJiN Milton 
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II 


1 ’HE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

I N i4,')3, the Eyzanline “Roman” Empire ceased to exist. In that 
year CionslaiUinople was captured by the Ottoman sultan, Muham¬ 
mad H, who thej'oipon marched on to the west, conquering 
Serbia in iq-dH. Then Bosnia was annexed, and, soon afterwards, 
Albania and the Crimea were added to the empire of the conqueror. 

'Pln^ Ottoman Empire readied the lieight of its power under Salcem 
the Grim, the grandson of Muhammad the Conqueror. In 1517, Saleem 
overran Syria and Egypt and annexed them. Pie never waged war 
againsi Europe, It was his ambition to unite the Muslim countries, and 
indeed the. empir(! doubled in area during his reign. 

Suleiman the Magnificent—surnamed in Turkey “qanooni” or the 
law-giver-" .succeeded Salcem. His wars were principally directed against 
Europe. Pie captured Budapest, twiee besieged Vienna, and on one. 
occa.sion Turki.sli Iroojis retiched as far as Ralisbon in Central Germany. 
In 1534, lu; engaged in war with Persia and captured Baghdad. During 
the same reign, the famous admiral Kliaireddcen Barbaro.ssa conquered 
Tripoli, 'Punis and Algiers and presented them to Turkey. Under Sulei¬ 
man the Magnificent, Turkey for the first time became a naval power, 
terrorized the short's of the Mediterranean and sailed down the Red Sea 
and out into the Indian Ocean, concjncring the Yemen and the southern 
coasts of Arabia. 

Decadence set in during the reign of the grandson of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Murad HI, who reigned from 1574. to 1595, Bribery 
became increasingly prevalent and the great offices of state were sold for 
cash, while female intrigues in the imperial household resulted in the 
promotion of palace favourites to positions of responsibility. 

The janissaries had originally been raised by the sultans as a personal 
guard, but gradually became the regular army of the country. They were 
recruited from Christian boys captured in war, and trained and educated 
in barracks. They alone received regular pay. The remainder of the 
Ottoman forces consisted solely of levies, who were raised for a particular 
campaign and disbanded on its completion. When the order and prestige 
of the empire began to decline, the janissaries realized that they held the 
real power. Gradually they became more mid more intractable and out¬ 
rageous. In 16aa, they actually deposed and assassinated the Sultan 
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Othman II. Attain in 1648, Snllan llivahini was (letlirom'cl aiul killed 
by these mutinous troops. 

In 1681, due to the tciuporaiy restoration of auuy di.se i[iline by (he 
grand vizier, Kara Mustafa Pasha, (he Tinks for (he ia.s( time laid .siege 
to Vienna. The emperor and his court (oolc (o flight, and only (he iiUer- 
vention of John Sobie.,ski, king of Poland, .save(i (he situation. Ihit this 
Turkish recovery was shoit-lived, and in i(i()5 the janissaries were again 
in revolt and compclhxl the Sultan Mustafa II lo alKlieale. The (auia'ie 
continued to he harassed by wans and by rnilitaiy nmlinies. In 177.1 
Turkey wa.s obliged to sign with Rus.sia (he humiliating Treaty of Kuehuk 
Kainarji. One of the clauses in this treaty gave Rn.ssia the right to inter ¬ 
vene in Turkish aflains lo protect the interests of llu' Orthodox (Ihris- 
tians. This clau.se was the comnicircenieirt o[ the long Rit.ssian struggle to 
dismember Turkey and annex what .she could of her doinitiinns. Metin- 
while Algeria and Tunis had bcconte virtrtally indejrcndcitl undw' their 
orvn r'ulei's. Manrchikc\s, Caucasian slave,s, had set up dynasties in Pgypt 
and Ii'aq, which paid no more tlrarr lip-.servicr; In llic Kubliuie Porte in 
Constantinople. The janis.saries continired to cause niulinies and di.s- 
turbanccs, disrupting, instead of defending, the state. 

In 1789, the year of the Prcnelr Revolution, Sultan S;d<‘('m III 
ascended the throne. He was an admirer of Wr'.sleni culture, and cleler- 
mined to reform the state and the army on modt'rn lin<\s. Pul lii;; I'eConns 
were bitterly opposed by the janksaries and the more (orrupl ollh i.d.s. 
The rebellion spread, Salecin lit was deilrronecl, th<‘ reforms rvrtre 
abolished, and the sultan himself was killed by the jauissarii's while in 
custody. 

Meanwhile the Napoleonic Wars had lurcu rending P,uro|)e, and 
Russia, Austria, Trance and Britain struggled to usr' Tur key for- tlieir 
own advantage. William Pitt proposed that it should he Br itish policy 
to maintain the integrity of Turkey. The gradual decline <md collapse ol 
the Ottoman Empire was to ooeupy the chancellories of Europe for the 
ensuing hundred years, and to brr one of the causes of jealortsy and in¬ 
stability which ultimately was lo lead to the catastrophe of rpt^, 

Three independent political factors were to come into eonfliel wit h one. 
another in this struggle over the “sick man of Europe”. Ru.s'.sia, and lo a 
lesser extent Austria, were determined to ha.sten (he disintegration of 
Turkey, in the hope of annexing as many of lu'r provinces as [rroved 
possible. F or this purposij they took advantage, of I he fact t hat 1 1 1 e Balk a n 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire were largely inhabited by Christians, 
The second factor at work was the gradually increasing dc'sirc of tluvse 
Christian provinces for independence. This movement, in its early stage.s, 
was encouraged by Russia and Austria, but it did not entirely coineidt! 
with their ambitions, for the Balkan provinces ultimately hoped for ihcit 
own independence, not for annexation to Austria or Russia. The third 
factor in the situation was Britiun*s anxiety for the safely of the corridor 
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to the Tiulian Ocean, and it was her preoccupation with this question 
which gave i ise (o Ihtt’s suggcslcd policy of the maintenance of Turkish 
integiity. Al (he Congress of Vienna in 1815, England, France and 
Aufttiia, wilh the consent of the czar, put forward this policy, which, 
however, was rejected by Tiiikey herself. She considered it humiliating to 
her dignity lliat her integrity be guaranteed by other powers. Britain, 
ho^v('vel^ was to retuin to this policy in the 1830s, and from then until 
tlie Fiiist World War, support and friendship for Turkey remained one 
of (he priireiples of British policy. 

To believe, however, that Britain’s objects in Turkey were limited to 
th(‘ pioteetion of her own interests would be erroneous, for throughout 
the nineleenth century the British people were profoundly idealistic. 
Their iiiei easing contact with Asia had filled them with horror and com¬ 
passion for the [loverty and mlsgovernmcnt which they found. Victorian 
Ihigland was der'ply u'ligious and warmly philanthropical, while worldly 
jnospcT'ity had made her self-confident. The British saw it as their duty 
to intei vene in oi der to rescue the common people of these countries from 
the o[)prcssIon of their rulers. 

The ki'y to (he understanding of Victorian idealism has been to a great 
extent los( even in England. In America, British imperialism is generally 
regarded, in ndrospeet, as an unfortunate moral lapse on the part of an 
ollierwise dec('nt nation. An Arab writer' has recently stated that his 
Arabic dictionary describes imperialism as “hateful and unjustified 
fin'oign oppression”. The change of human ideals is fascinating to 
observe, l)u( it is tilarming to notice how quickly the thoughts of our 
grandfathers become incomprehensible to us. For throughout the nine- 
teentJt century, Britc'iiii repeatedly attempted to interfere in Turkey, in 
a consrit'utious s'ffort to put an end to w'hat appeared to her to be “the 
hati'ful f)ppression” of its own subjects by the Ottoman government. 

Towards the end of the nincteenlh and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, idealism began slowly to change its outlook. The idea that the 
human race consisted of nations, each of which should be a self-contained 
and independent unit, was gradually gaining ground. The First World 
War elleclcd a revolution in this respect, partly (as wars do) by expedit¬ 
ing a change which was already taking place and partly owing to the 
powerful intervention of the United States. The Americans had no ex¬ 
perience' of Asia, and had been fully employed during the nineteenth 
century in developing their own immense territories. Tliey, too, had once 
been colonials, and had revolted and secured their independence. To 
them, therefore, national independence was everything, and Woodrow 
Wilson’s fourteen points swung the ideas of the world with wild enthusi¬ 
asm to the support of this new ideal as the great human objective. Thus 
whereas, to the Victorians, interference in other countries to secure their 
‘ Emile Bustani, Doubts and Dynamile. 
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better and more humane government was often regarded as a duty, now' 
such intervention suddenly became immoml. So com])]('l(' w'as lire trans¬ 
formation that the cherished ideals of our graudftuhers were soon to be 
regarded as “hateful foreign oppression”. ThcgreaLer[)aii of thisehange 
took place actually during the war yeais from 1914 to ujtti, with tlie 
result, as this narrative will show, that measiiies believed tvise and just 
in 1915 were already regarded as iniquitous in ifgjo. 

ft is essential for us, in oixlcr to uncUastand the e<nu,s<' of events, to 
appreciate that Jlritciin in the nineteenth century was tis idealistic as 
America claims to be today, f ler ideals were dilTei eiit but no less sincere, 
and were perhaps more fiimly based on religion. Wherever she hauKl 
a country with what appetuod to her an unjust, corrupt or tyrannic'al 
govcimncnt, she conceived it to he her duty to intervene, in order to pro¬ 
tect the poor fronr the oppression of their own miens. 

Today Britain is i)erhaps less arrogant. She is not f|uite so eonfidenl 
that she knows what is best for everybody else. Nevertheless llu; idetr sur¬ 
vives, not only in Britain hnl in the United Stales. Tlu- unwillingness of 
many British people, to co-opciate cordially with Sptiin, because they do 
not regard the Id’anco regime as sufficiently Illieral, is a surviving 
example of this Victorian line of (hottght. America lodtiy, ironically 
enough, is more confident than Britain in her belief tliat every eoiiulry 
should install a democracy similar to her own. 

Suffice it to say that, during the nineteeullt eeutury, British policy iii 
Turkey was guided by two motives. Of these the fust was to keep open 
the coi'ridor to the Indian Ocean, and tlie .second was eonstiuitly to lU'css 
the Ottoman government to introduce nd'orms on Wesstern lint's. 

As the quotation from Milton at the beginning of this ehapt er suggests, 
the English seem always to have believed themwdves ('titilled to rc'ad 
moral lectures to other races. ItispcrhapsalilLleironicalthat the British 
should now smart under the moral admonitions of the Americans, when 
they themselves in die past so frequently infurialed others in the .same 
maitner. This addiction to the infliction of moral sermons on other 
nations must doubtless be an Anglo-Saxon, or ptn’haps a Puritan, (luitlity 
which the United States Iras iniieritcd from England. 

Meanwhile the reforms in Turkey began gradually to make jtiTtgress. 
In 1826, Sultan Malnnud U finally ent the Gordian knot of the qtuvstiou 
of the janissaries by disposing of them in true Turkish fashion, in ;i 
general massacre. French and Prussian officers, iuclnding Moltke, tire 
future victor of the Franco-Prussian War, rvere engaged to train ti new 
furjush army. In spite of continued rebellions ancl misfortunes, refonn 
made steady progress, not only in the army but in government depart¬ 
ments and in education. 

To Russia, however, who had been hoping for so long to profit Ity 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the prospect of a modern¬ 
ized and revivified Turkey was unwelcome. The czar proposed to Britain 
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the partition of the empire. Britain, he suggested, might receive Crete 
and Egypt, while the Balkan states would obtain local autonomy under 
Russia; but the proposals were rejected in London. In 1B50, however, 
a dispute arose Ik’I ween Roman Catholic and Orthodox monks concern¬ 
ing the Ihily I’laces in Jerusalem. Napoleon III espoused the cause of 
the Catholie.s, Russia tiial of the Oithodox. The stiugglc between France 
and Russia for domination in Constantinople dragged on. Eventually in 
1853 Ru.s.sia pre.senli'd an ultimatum to Turkey, demanding the recog¬ 
nition ol (he (zai Is j ight to prolcet the Orthodox Christians, an admis¬ 
sion of which had Iiei'u wrested from Turkey in the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji in 1774. Turkey refused and on 22nd June, 1853, the Russian 
army under I’linee Gorchakov invaded the Danubian provinces of 
Turkey- -now caliecl Rournania. The Crimean War followed. 

After (he Crimean War, the unending .succession of rebellions and 
atrocilies in the Balloms continued. In 1877, Russia again declared war 
and invaded tlu' Balkams. 7 'lic conflict was ended on the 13th July, 1878, 
by tin; Congress of Berlin, which recognized the inclcpcndence of 
Rournania, kSerliia and Montenegro. In 188a, as a result of disorders 
in Egypt, tlu: British lauded troops in (hat country and occupied Cairo, 

in iHyC), Abdul Ilameed became sultan of Turkey, and at first 
appeared to favour the proposals which had been drawn up by the 
grcale.sL of the. Turkish reformers, Midhal Pasha. But gradually Abdul 
Flameeil abolished the reforms and established his position as an abso- 
lut(i ruler. In 1907, a number of young Turkish oflicers formed a secret 
political society called the “Committee of Union and Progress”, with the 
olijcct of establishing con.stitutional government on the Western model. 
The movement .spread rapidly, and on 23rd July, 1908, Abdul Hameed 
was obliged once more to agree to a constitution. Eurlhcr disturbances 
followed until, in 1909, the sultan was dethroned. 

However rc'actionaiy or tyrannical Abdul Flameed may have been 
in his internal jiolilics, he .seems to have been more interested in the Arab 
provinces of liis empire than were his predecessors, or indeed his succes¬ 
sors. To i-eatl the history of the Ottomtin Empire is to receive the impres¬ 
sion that rivalry witli the Powers of Europe caused the Turks to concen¬ 
trate most of (heir cfl'orts on their European dominions, to the sad neglect 
of both Arabia and North Afidca. 

Abdul liamccd was anxious to maintain the empire as a cohesive 
whole, by laying emphasis on the unity of the Muslim religion rather 
than on Turkish nationalism. He went out of his way to conciliate Arab 
feeling, and brought the sons of a number of Arab tribal chiefs to be 
educated in Istanbul. ‘ This was an original and unprecedented idea, for 
town dwellers and officials, even in Arabic-speaking countries regarded 
the tribes with aversion. 

Thus when Abdul Hameed was dethroned, a part of die Arab world 
* lataiibul is the Turkish name for Gonstantiuople. 
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regarded the Committee of Union and rrogross with diKlikc if not willi 
resentment. In Istanbul, Muhammad V had succeeded Abdul Hameed 
on the throne, but only as a constitutional nmnardi. Ulic “Young 
Turks”, as they came now to be called, formed a government and were 
henceforward the real rulers of the country. 

But disintegration had already gone loo far for it to I)(‘ possible for the 
Young Turks to save the empire. On aBth September, 11) 11, tlie Italian 
army landed in Tripoli and in the Dodecanese Islands, which d urkey, 
without a navy, was unable to defend. The vultures were everywliere 
hovering, ready to devour the remains of the sick man of I'auope. 

On 8th October, 1912, Montenegro declared war on 'I’lidvey, and 
six days later Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria followed suit, bighting lasted 
for little more than a year, and as a lesult of this Balkan war, Turkey lost 
almost all her European posses.sions. Meanwhile I'Vance, Britain and 
Germany were engaged in rival .struggles for concessions iu tlu' building 
of railways and in the development of what was later to lie called lisup 
Russia and Austria had been interfering in the Balkans. Early in ipM, 
the Young Turks, at last free of wars, made a bokl attempt to set their 
house in order. Negotiations were opened with Britain to u’solve the 
problems of the Persian Gulf. France was approached on the sulijeel of 
the railway concessions. General Liman von Sanders, with a Gernian 
military mission, came to train the army. A programme of reforms foi' 
the eastern provinces was at last prepared. But on imperial ciueslions, the 
Young Turks themselves were not entirely of one. mind. Some favouu'd 
a policy of “Ottomanization” irre.spectivc of raet', some of “Lslamiza- 
tion”, emphasizing the Muslim religious bond whicli united the great 
majority of Ottoman subjects. But others adopted the narrower eonet'p'' 
tioii of Turkish nationalism, an altitude which, if it eontinued, eoukl not 
fail to alienate the many millions of Arabic-speaking (Ottoman subjects. 

Looking back now, half a century later, at the death agonic,s of the 
old Ottoman Empire, it is difficult not to feel sympathy for the unfor¬ 
tunate actors on that tragic stage. Surrounded by [)retlalory foreign 
Powers seeking what they could devour, and faced coustautly with 
mutiny and rebellion within, they might well have given up tJie struggle 
in despair. At this distance, we can ajiprcciatc. both Abdul Ilanu'cd’.s 
efforts to keep the Arabs within the empire on an erpuility with tiu' 
Turks, and also the Young Turks’ passionate desire, for modernization. 
But while matters were at this .stage, the Finst World Wiir began and llie 
Ottoman Empire, the sultan and khalif and the Yoiiiig 'Pnrks were alike 
swept from the stage. 

* * * -» .)(• 

It has always seemed to me to be a grave defect iu book,s on Arab 
nationalism that they begin with the Arabs and omit all reference to the 
last century of Ottoman imperial rule. For whatever their genctilogy 
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might be, the early Aiab nationalists were Ottomans, and they grew up 
amidst the sLuiggles and turmoil of the gradual disintegration of the 
cnipito. In most, if not in cvciy case, when persons formerly subject to 
a certain goveinmeut are charged with the formation of a new state of 
their own, they make their new constitution similar to that of the govern¬ 
ment under which they have giown up. 

Tlie men to whose lot it fell to form the Arab states in 1919 and 1920 
had grown np with the Turks. Inevitably their mentality was Turkish. 
Their objh'ction to the Ottoman Empire was that control was exercised 
by Tui ks rather than by (hcniselvc.s. Apart from this consideration, they 
set out to make, Arab governments on the lines of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment nndiT wliieh they had lived hitherto, and which was the only 
government they knew. Thus the mentality of the Young Turks in .1914 
is of eonsidertilile inteiest to us in tracing the growth of the Arab states 
after the Eiist World War. 

It seems to me that, for our purposes, two outstanding characteristics 
of the Young Turk meutalily arc of special significance. The first of these 
was their resentment against the Fairopean Powei's. They must have 
remembt'n'd that, only three himdrcd years earlier, the Holy Roman 
Emperor himself had paid tribute to the sultan, and the whole of Europe 
had (rembled before the threat of a Turkish invasion. 

JJritiiin's most philanthropic attempts to urge reforms on the lines of 
Western democracy were resented by the government as foreign inter- 
fert'noc'. d'be [jublic in Turkey in one sense admired Western freedom 
Jind eirKdeney, but tiL the same time resented Christian inteiference in an 
Islamic empire ruled by the, Muslim khalif. After so glorious a past, the 
predateny attempts of the European powers to partition Turkey between 
them filled the Young Turks with bitterness. The constant threats and 
intrigues with which the European governments endeavoured to circum¬ 
vent one another and to gain conccs-sions at the expense of Turkey’s 
ivc'akiicss, convinced the Young Turks that Europe was grasping, un¬ 
scrupulous and materialistic. They reached the cynical conclusion that, 
in modern politics, there was no such thing as truth, morality or friend¬ 
ship. Material gain, they concluded, was the prize, and no means were 
loo base for its attainment. While, of course, tlicre was a foundation of 
ti tith in whai they believed, their impression of the Wcsteni Powers was 
in reality worse than Ihe truth. (In view of the sense in which the expres¬ 
sion “Western Powers” is used today, it is as well to emphasize that, ol 
all the Powers, Russia was the most cynical and the most brutal towards 
Turkey.) 

The effect on the Young Turks of their conclusions regarding the im- 
moralily of politics was not to convince them of the necessity of avoiding 
such methods. On the contrary, they decided to copy them. To the 
outside obseiver, the tendency to imitate Europe in trivial details some¬ 
times seemed regrettable if not ridiculous. The desire to wear European 
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clothes and in innumerable ways to imitate European ciislonis, c-veu in 
directions which appeared irrelevant and nniniportant, ollcn seenied to 
us extraordinary. That cv(‘n so great a man a.s Alnslala Keinal (lalci- to 
be called AtaLurk) should attach so much im[)ortaiu'(' lo the compidsoi y 
wealing of hats .surprised many Ihiropeaiis. 

The truth was that, to use the jargon of today, (he Yonng Turks had 
an inferiority complex. Acutely .sensitive of the fact tluit their countiy 
was less effirient than most of the nations of Jhirope, they .sn.speeled 
every moment that Europeans were regarding tliein with eoiiteinpl. In 
most instances, this was not the ea.se, or not to any exlenl eomiiarable 
with what the Turks imagined. l!u( tlie residt was to niaki' tiu' d’urk.s on 
the one hand touchy and resentful, and on the oilier to induce lliem lo 
make intense efiorls to appear incli.stingui.sJiable from Ihu-ojieans. 

At the end of the Eimt World War, tlie (Ireek inva.sion of Anatolia, 
encouraged by the Western Allies, pioved to lie the Iasi art of aggre.ssioii 
against Turkey. By tlicir (riumpliant repulse of Ihe iava.sion and their 
defiance of the victorious Allies, tin* Turks regained (heir self-res[)('et. 
The manifestations of “inferiority”, the readine.ss Lo lake offenee, the 
desire to imilate, rapidly disappeared. Tiirkey emerged at last, a inoclei n 
democratic power in her own right—but this wa.s after Ihe Aralts liad 
parted company with her. 
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'I'luTt' is oiu- thing lhai is sirongor than arniit’s, and that is an idea 
oi which (he lime lias conic, Vtciou Hugo 

1 have been ever of opinion that I'cvohiiion.s arc not to he evaded. 

DiSIlAELl 
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BEGINNINGS OF ARAB NATIONALISM 

I N antiquity, Llie name Arab signified only the inhabitants of the 
Yemen and Nejed and tlte bedouins of the desert, and was never used 
of (he peoples of Iraq, Syria, Palestine or Egypt. Indeed, its signi¬ 
ficance was not racial, but it rather re.scmb]cd our word nomad, as signi¬ 
fying a way of life. Then with the rise of Islam in the seventh century, 
those nrunads swept out of their deserts to establish an empire. The 
original eoncjucrors were nomads, and consequently the word Arab or 
nomad came (o signify a ruling caste which dominated this empire. Thus 
iinperee})Lil)ly the woi'd changed its significance. Instead of meaning 
poisons who followed the pastoral way of life, it came to signify an 
imperial raec; though the early Arab historians did not apply it indis- 
crimina(cly to all (he subjects of that empire. They distinguished care¬ 
fully between the Arab.s and the arabicized. 

When th(' Arab Empire collapsed, the word Arah once more fell into 
disuse as signifying a race, and partially reverted to its former meaning 
of nomads, or radier [lerhaps tribesmen, as opposed to city dwellers. In 
a si'n.se, indeed, this use posse,ssed some justification, lor the city dwellers 
were indeed of mixed origin, deriving from many past conquerors. 

What we now call the Arab countries formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire for four hundred years. During this period, however, many areas 
were completely independent for years at a time on different occasions, 
and throughout the. whole, of this lime Turkish control in the peninsula 
was rarely more, tlian nominal. 

In Egypt anrl in Iraq, mamcluke or Caucasian slave dynasties were 
virtually independent for generations, even for centuries. But even when 
the Turks themselves were in control in Damascus or Baghdad, their 
actual power was almost confined to (he great cities. These provincial 
capitals were the seats of walis, or governors, and were garrisoned by 
regular I roops, whether by janissaries in early limes or by perhaps one or 
two army corps during the nineteenth century. A few miles outside the 
capital city, however, the tribes controlled the country under their own 
chicN, and government troop,s were u.sually unable to proceed farther 
without provoking a battle. The civilian traveller or merchant was fain 
to pay tribute to the tribal chieftains in order to secure safe passage. The 
tribes, however, were ready enough to acknowledge the .suzerainty of the 
sultan and khalif in distant Constantinople, and even to propitiate the 
authorities with an annual tribute, a gift of thoroughbred horses for 
example, in return for which the wall might present the shaikh with a 
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robe of honour or a purse of gold pieces, Thai, however, was about as lar 
as tribal loyalty extended. 

Every now and again some tribe or confederation of tribes would 
commit too monstrous an outrage or assume too hostile an a11 iUulc, and 
the wali would find it necessary to take action. A military punitive 
expedition would set out from the capital, endeavouring to secTire the 
support of some other tribes who were at enmity rvith those whom it was 
desired to punish. Sometimes these operations met with disaster aiul the 
troops returned helter-skelter to the capital. Hometime,s they were .suc¬ 
cessful, the flocks of the offending tribes were diiven off, (heir villages 
burnt and their shaikhs captured or put to death. The tribes subniittcd 
and promised future obedience—until next time. 

To imagine, therefore, that the Arabic-speaking peofile.s harl beem lot 
centuries groaning under foreign military occupation is incorreef. The 
great majority of them, throughout most of the period of Ottoman rule, 
lived the lives of free lribc.srnen, and the nominal ntlc of the Ottoman 
Empire scarcely touched their lives. Only in the great cities was Tnrki.sh 
rule a reality. 

The Mediterranean coast, however, was considerably more domestic¬ 
ated than the interior, and the Turks noimally .succeeded in maintaining 
a fair measure of control in Lebanon and Palestine. The po.sition in 
Egypt clifl'erecl entirely from that of the countries east of Suez, The 
wealth of Egypt is derived from the restricted area of tlu' lower Nile 
valley and the delta. PIcre the fellah, or agricultural labourer, has for 
millennia been the uncomplaining and unre.sisting .serf of the nilei.s of the 
land, be they Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Turks or mamelukes. 

The original impetus for reform in the Turkish Empire began, as we 
have seen, at the lime of the Napoleonic Wars, but met tvith bitter 
internal opposition. Such progress as wa.s achieved during the first httlf 
of the nineteenth century was limited to Constantinople and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, and to the European province.s. It was not until tin; last thirty 
years of the century that the idea of rcfoim made any impression in the 
remote Arabic-speaking provinces. Here it often meant only an attempt 
to collect more laxe.s, the dispatch of troops to subjugate the, tribes and 
other measures involving conflict with (he people! Thus Turkish rule, 
which had been scarcely perceptible in tlie past, became increasingly 
unpopular as it began to assert itself. Moreover, the Turk.s were lacking 
in the resources necessary to establish law and order and develop the 
country, tliereby compensating the people for the loss of their freedom 
by a comesponding increase in prosperity and security. On the contraiy, 
Turkey’s forward policy in the Arab provinces led to more fighting and 
in.seeurily than before. 

When, therefore, the First World War broke out in 191^, the greater 
part of the Arabic-speaking countries were hi a stale of resentment, if 
not of active hostility, to Ottoman rule. But this attitude had, in reality, 
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no relation to any conscious form of Arab nationalism as we use the word 
today. The vast majority of the people were uneducated, and felt no 
interest in the world at large. Their horizon was limited to their own 
tribes or their local Arab prince, whose picrogatives and independence 
had been infringed by the activities of government troops, 

***** 

In the Mediterranean provinces the case was different. The Mace¬ 
donian adventurer, Muhamad Ali Pasha, had made himself ruler of 
Egypt in i8i i, mid established a dynasty which was to reign for neai'ly 
a century and a half. His regime, and that of his descendants, was con¬ 
siderably more enlightened than that of the Ottomans in Constantinople. 
Generous use was made of European experts and teachers, and the level 
of education and of ideas rose rapidly, thereby giving Egypt a respected 
position, which she still retains, among the intellectuals of the Middle 
East. 

In Lebanon, Amei ican Presbyterian missionaries had landed in 182 o, 
and ten years later, the French Roman Catholics, chiefly Jesuits, arrived 
to open schools. The Presbyterians and the Catholics were soon vying 
with one another in their educational enterprises. The late Mr. George 
Antoniu.s, in his book The Arab Awakening, claims that the Americans 
wore the fu.st educationists in Lcbtinoii to revive Arabic literature. The 
Ottoman athliorities were anxious for the wider adoption of Turkish, 
and the French missionaiics tended to concentrate on teaching their 
own, and other, European languages. Thus a small number of Christian 
scholars in Lebanon effected a renaissance of Arabic literature, which 
ultimately helped to give birth also to Arab political nationalism. If Mr. 
Antoniu.s was right in his theory tliat the Christians of Beirut were at 
least partly instiumcntal in the revival of Arabic nationalism, the fact is 
not a little ironical. Of all the arabicized peoples (excluding of course 
Egypt and North Africa), the Lebanese must be clhnologically the least 
Arab. Their general appearance is European, and there must without 
doubt be much non-Arab blood in their veins. 

fn 1860, (he Druzes of Lebanon (one of those curious “secret’’ religious 
sects to which Syria has always been addicted) rose and attacked the 
Clnistiaius, and a few months later the fever spread to Damascus, where 
a Muslim ma.s.sacre of Clitistians rc.sultcd, the Franciscan fathere being 
among the victims. These atrocities aroused indignation in Europe, 
wanships from various Powers arrived at Beirut, and in August i860 a 
French expeditionary force landed in Lebanon. It was one of those 
militaiy adventures with which Napoleon III endeavoured to gain glory 
for his throne. 

As a result of nejrotiations between Turkey and the European powers, 
Lebanon, a district with a Christian majority, was made into a separate 
province under a Christian governor. The precedent of the French land- 
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ing, and France’s claim to a special position in Lebanon, wore to boar 
tragic fruit sixty years later. 

The first half of the reign of Sultan Abdul Hainccd (1O76-190R) was 
one of outward calm in the Arabic-speaking provinces. As already re¬ 
lated, the sultan abolished the reforms in Turkey and ruled as a per sonal 
despot. But he was the first and last Turkish ruler who made a sjx-cial 
effort to enlist the support and the loyalty of the hitherto negh'eted Arab 
provinces. The Arabs, it is true, continued to .shoot at Turkish troo[)s 
whenever a suitable occasion presented itself, but they claimed that they 
did so in protest at the maladministration of the local ollieials and not out 
of disrespect to the Prince of the Faithful. 

But beneath this outward appearance of comparative quiescruu-r', a 
tiny seed was germinating. The Arab cultural renaissance, which had 
originated with a few Christian scholars in Beirut, had sprearl to 
Damascus, where it had been taken over by the Muslims. Meanwhile 
the multiplication of European missionary srhools, the pupils in which 
were almost entirely Christians, had tended to draw the latter away fi'om 
Arab nationalism into European ways of thought, The Arab movement 
in Syria became increasingly Muslim, until eventually it came to regard 
the Christians with a certain su.spicion, as the half-accomplices of Europe. 

At length, on Q/jth July, igoH, the Committee of Union and Progress 
succeeded in forcing Abdul Hamced to consent to a constitution tmd, 
not long after, in dethroning him. For a short time, there wtts an outburst 
of popular enthusiasm. The public, Turks and Aralts tililo', so long 
subjected to despotic rule, believed that the golden age of frt'cdom anti 
happiness had dawned. The Committee of Union and Progress were [iro- 
fcsscdly modern democrats on the Western model. Elections were, held 
and a chamber of deputies attscmblcd. But in the Ottomati Emigre, the 
Arabic-speakers were more numerous than the Turks. Real elections on a 
basis of equality ^vould have made tlic Arabs, not the Turks, the domin¬ 
ant race. Democratic as the Young Turks claimed to be, they were nol 
prepared to abdicate their position as the imperial race, and suitalile 
arrangements were made to ensure an overwhelming ma jority of Turki.sh 
members in the assembly. It is unlikely that most Arabs even noticed this 
manoeuvre or were in the least interested. Democracy meant nothing to 
them, and they had thought with respect of Abdul Flameed. But to a 
small number of young men in Damascus and Beirut, the election was 
ominous. 

The Young Turks of the Union and Progrc.ss Party proceeded to take 
further steps to alienate the Arabs. A definite pan-Turkish movement 
had appeared in Constantinople, a new phenomenon in the empire, ft is 
true that Turks had usually held the principal posts in the Ottoman 
dominions, but in earlier times such a course was almost inevitable, 
because Turks lived in and around the capital, and were naturally well 
placed to rise in the government service. The Arab provinces were so 
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distant, and communications so bad tiiat it was difficult lor natives of the 
Arab countries to rise to prominence in Constantinople. In the reign of 
Abdul Hamced, however, special measures were adopted to increase the 
number ol Arabs in official positions and as officers in the army. In any 
case, never before had any invidious distinctions been openly drawn 
between the two races. 

The second conflict which threatened to arise between the Turks and 
the Arabs was concerned with the form of government. The Young 
Turks favoured an intensification of the centralization of government 
control in Constantinople. In Beimt an Arab committee drew up a pro¬ 
posal for decentralization of control to the Arab provinces. There was in 
their plan no suggestion as yet of secession from the Ottoman Empire. 
They desired only decentralization in local government and the recogni¬ 
tion of Arabic as an official language in the Arabic-speaking provinces. 
Elitherto Turkish was the only official language, although the great 
majority of Arabs was unable to speak it. Another fonn of decentraliza¬ 
tion proposed was that of a dual monarchy, on the palLem of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. According to this proposal, the sultan would bo 
emperor of tlie 'Eurks and of the Arabs, but each portion of the empire 
would have an independent government. 

The Committee of Union and Progress showed little sympathy with 
these aspirations. As a result, the Arabs, early in 1914, abandoned the 
policy of open discussion and began to work underground. Meanwhile 
two Arab secret societies had been formed, one, A] Fatat, consisting of 
civilians and the other, A 1 Abed, composed of young Arab officers in the 
Turkish army. According to George Antonins, neither society was awai'e 
of the existence of the other. Such was the situation in August 1914. U 
there liad been no war, Arab aspirations to local self-government in 
Syria, 1 .ebanon and po.ssIbly Iraq would have developed slowly. The 
sudd<‘n outbreak of the First World War was to bring Arab complaints 
rapidly to a head. 

It may, however, be emphasized once again that Arab hostility to 
Turkey took two independent forms. The first ol these was in the nature 
of political conspiracy among the intellectuals of Damascus, the second 
lay in the turbulent and independent spirit of the remoter tribes. 

***■)(■# 

The considerable proportion of young army officers who have taken 
part in all (he revolutionary movements of the Middle East, from 1908 
to 1958, is worthy of note. Many of the leading Young Turks were 
soldiens. Since the establishment of the Arab states in succession to tlie 
Ottoman Empire, revolutions and coups d'etat have constantly recurred 
under the leadership of army officers, down to the present revolutionary 
government of Egypt, the senior positions in which are almost entirely 
occupied by military men, and the July revolution in Iraq. Military 
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revolts have been of frequent occurrence in histoiy, biil in Ihe majority 
of cases such insurrections have tended to be reactionary. In the Middle 
East, the reverse has usually been the case. Military interventions in 
politics have usually resulted in (.lemands for drastic reforms. 

The explanation can perhaps be found in the fact that both "J’urkcy 
and the Arab countries have given the modernization of their armie.s 
the first priority in their piogrammes. To promoii' this object, mt)rc 
young army officers have been sent to Europe for training than have the 
members of any other profession, fn the same manner, military training 
missions from European countries have lived and worked witlr Arab 
armies, even w'hen few other Europeans were living in the countries 
concerned. This intimate contact with Western ideas has transformed the 
regular army officers, in most countries a consci’vative connuunity, into 
the spearhead of revolution in the Middle East. 
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HUSAIN AND McMAHON 

I N the firid ]:irovince of the Hejaz, on the cast shore of the Reel Sea, 
lie Mecca and Medina, the Holy Cities of Islam. Mecca, known as 
the House ol God, is the place of pilgrimage, Medina the site of the 
tomb of the Prophet Muhammad. The custody of these Holy Places is 
traditionally vested in the descendants of the Prophet, who enjoy the 
Arabic title of sherii ‘ or noble. The tailing shcrif in the years immediately 
preceding the first World War was Husain Ibn Ali, who had been 
appointed in 1908. 

Previously he had re.sided for sixteen years in Constantinople under 
surveillance. But Shcrif Husain as an Arab prince in the Hejaz was a 
different man from the cautious political detainee of Constantinople. In 
Mecca, he soon showed a will of his own and a reluctance to play the 
part of a subservient tool of the Committeee of Union and Progress. 
Friction arose between him and Constantinople. When the Committee of 
Union and Progress o[)cncd their first parliament, the Amir Abdulla, 
second son of Shcrif Flitsain, sat as a member for the Hejaz. Abdulla was 
at the time the most outstanding of Sherif Husain’s sons. The eldest, the 
Amir Ali, was of a gentler disposition. The third son, Feisal, had not as 
yet asserted himself. The Amir Abdulla was young, ardent, forceful and 
fearle,ss. He was soon involved in the na.scent Arab movements in 
Constantinople, In February 1914, the amir paissed through Cairo on his 
way from Mecca to Constantinople, and held an interview with Lord 
Kitchener, then Bidtish agent and consul-general in Egypt. Fie explained 
the hopes f)f the little group of Arab nationalists on the one hand and the 
increa.sing tension between his father and the imperial government on 
the other. Then he frankly inquired whether Britain would help the 
Arabs of the Hejaz in the event of their rising against the Turks, Lord 
Kitchener, naturally enough, was cautious. He thought it most unlikely 
that His Majesty’s Government would interfere, especially as Britain’s 
traditional policy was one of friendship with Turkey. 

Neither party to this conversation knew that the First World War 
was only six months away. When it broke out, Lord Kitchener was 
immediately appointed secretary of state for war, but liis secretary in 
Clairo, Mr. (afterwards Sir Ronald) Storrs, was still in Egypt. On 
Kitchener’s instructions, Storrs wrote to the Amir Abdulla in Mecca, to 
inquire what course the sherif would follow if Turkey were to become 
involved in the war against Britain. 

* I’lonounccd shareef, not like the English word sheriff. 
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It has already been explained that Arab rcsentmont against tlic Turks 
at this stage took two entirely clistincl and independent forms. In Meirut 
and Damascus, small groups of intellectuals and young army oflicers 
were thinking of the Arabic-speaking counti’ics in terms of nalionalisL 
politics. Their ideas were derived from similar nationalist revolts in the 
European provinces of Turkey and in Austria-Hungary, and were 
coloured by Western ideas of democracy and freedom. 

In the more remote Arab provinces, Turkish attempts to extend their 
authority and regularize the administration of the empire had met tvith 
the oppo.sitlon of the virtually independent Arab princes and tribes, who 
had never in the past paid more than lip service to the Ottoman sultan. 
These movements were local and often gave rise to fighting, 'riicrc was 
behind them no feeling of nationalism, but only a desire to maintain the, 
tradition of local independence against interference by the 'Furks, who 
were regarded as foreigners. One, such manifestal ion of the Arab spirit of 
tribal independence had been the expulsion of the Turkish garrisons from 
the tiasa province in i g 12 by Ibn Saud. 

The Sherif Husain and his son, the Amir Abdulla, appear in 1914 to 
have formed tire sole link between these two entirely distinct Arab worlds. 
Both of them had resided for nearly sixteen years in Constantinople, and 
the Amir Abdulla was in touch with the political secret societies of Syria. 
At the same time, the sherif held, in tlic Hejaz, the, position of n local 
prince, with a force of armed tribe.smcn at his dispo.sal. The intellecttials 
of Damascus possessed no force, the tribesmen of Arabia no politicfd 
objective. 

* * * -x- «• 

Turkey’s entry into the war on the side of Germany constilnicd a 
serious danger to Britain. The Turkish forcc-s in Palestine and Syria were 
in a position to threaten the Suez Canal. The Auglo-Pcrsiau Oil Com¬ 
pany, which owned the only oil-fields then existing in the Middle East, 
was equally vulnerable. The oil-wells were in Persia, but the tankers 
which removed the oil were obliged to enter by the ctstuaiy of the Sliatt 
al Arab, which could be closed from the Turkish shore. In the Yemen, 
two divisions of Turkish troops threatened the small British garris'on of 
Aden. In the western desert of Egypt, the chief of the Senn.-tsi, a Icade.k 
who, like the sherif of Mecca, combined Uic control of warlike triltcs with 
a measure of religious authority, had declared for Turkey against the 
Allies. But even more alarming than these military threats was the fact 
that the sultan and khalif, in November 1914, issued to the M-U.slims 
of the whole world a call to jehad, or holy war, against the Allies. 

The prospect of a Muslim holy war was alaitning. Many of the best 
troops in the Indian array were Muslims, and the possibility of civil 
disturbances in India could not be ruled out. France also was making 
use of Muslim troops from North Africa. Moreover, the British army 
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and navy were based on Egypt, and disturbances in that country might 
well be attempted. 

In this situation, the sherif of Mecca held a key position. As a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet Muhammad and as eustodian of the Holy 
Places, his opposition might render the call to holy war ineffective, 
wherca.s his whole-hearted .support would greatly reinforce the sultan’s 
appeal. In the light of subsequent events, it has sometimes been argued 
that Britain should have adopted Ibn Sand, rather than the sherif, as her 
Arab champion. But whatever might be the fighting qualities of the 
tribes which acknowledged Ibn Saud as their leader, his assistance would 
have been of little value to counteract the call to holy war, which exer¬ 
cised the minds of the Allied leaders in 1914 and 1915. 

The Sherif Husain, however, was cautious. He returned a non¬ 
committal answer to British advance.s, but at the same time excused 
himself from openly supporting the holy war. The British navy, he 
explained to the sultan, controlled the Red Sea, and could blockade and 
even bombard the coasl of the Hejaz. 

Before committing himself to revolt against the Turks, the sherif was 
anxious to oljiaiu the opinion of the secret societies in Syria. He deter¬ 
mined to send his tliird son, the Amir Feisal, to investigate. Meanwhile, 
in February 1915, a Turkish army from Palestine had advanced across 
the Sinai peninsula to allack Egypt. It was hoped that the call to the 
holy war would be sufficient to cause a rising in Egypt when the Turks 
reached the Suez Canal. The operation ended in a fiasco. The Turks 
withdrew to Syria and there was no Egyptian rebellion. 

To account for the proposed visit of the Amir Feisal to Damascus, 
Sherif Plusain cabled to Constantinople for permission to send his son 
(0 the capital to lay certain important matters before the government. 
The Turks agreed with alacrity, for they still hoped to win the sherif’s 
support for the holy war. Feisal, on his outward and on his return 
journey, spent some time in Dama.scus, and held consultations both with 
the Fatal and the Ahed, the two Arab secret societies. On his return to 
Mecca, he brought with him a note, drawn up in Damascus by the 
members of the two societies, and embodying the conditions upon which 
they considered should be based the shcrif’s proposed agreement with 
the British government. Their proposals were as follows :'' 

“The recognition by Great Britain of the independence of the Arab 
countries lying within the following frontiers : 

North. The line Mersina-Adana to parallel 37° North and thence 
along the line Birejik-Urfa-Mardin-Midiat-Jazira Ibn Umar 
-Amadia to the Persian frontier. 

East. The Persian frontier down to the Persian GuK. 

' Antonius, The Arab Awakening. 
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South. The Indian Ocean (excluding Aden which mms to lemain 
British). 

We&t. The Red Sea and the Mediterranean coast back to Met.siu. 

The abolidon of all exceptional piivilegcs granted to foicigncis 
under Capitulations. 

The conclusion of a defensive alliance between Gieat Btilain 

and the future independent Aiab stal c- 

The grant of economic preference to Ch'cat Britain,” 

No Biilish subject can read these teiins today without hiltciiiess of 
heart, for they (the first bid made by the Arab nationalists in tbe negotia¬ 
tions) gave Great Britain everything she could possibly want. Once more 
we may remember that the importance of the Arab countnk’s was two¬ 
fold. Firstly, they formed the corridor through which passes the great 
East to West trade route, and secondly, thejv ccntial position at the 
junction of three continents made them strategically inipoi tani. In 191 g, 
before the discovery of oil in the Arab countiies, their importance was 
limited to transit and strategy. A thieat to these two Billish inletests 
could only come from the presence of another Great Pniver in the area. 
An independent Arab state allied to Great Britain by a defensive treaty 
and an economic agreement, promised to give tbe lalLef a position mote 
advantageous than that of any potentially rival I’ower. She needed 
nothing more. All she could require was oTcrcd to her as a fii.sl bitl, 
before any bargaining had taken place. 

Meanwhile the government of India had sent Caplain Shakt'sptvir, 
a political officer in the Persian Gulf, to win over Iba Sand to the Allietl 
cause. Central Arabia was at the time divided between (wo royal 
dynasties—the Sauds and the Rashecds. Ibn Rasheed had already 
declared his loyalty to Turkey. Sliakcspcar urged Ibn Sand to mat eh 
against Ibn Rasheed, and a pitched battle ensued at Jarab. d'he balllo 
was inconclusive, but Captain Shakespear was killed in the fighting. 
Although Ibn Saud .signed a treaty of alliance with tlie government of 
India, he withdrew his army after the death of Shakesjsear, and played 
no further part in the First Woi’Id War. If Shakespear had survived and 
remained with Ibn Saud, the course of history might well have betm 
different, for they entertained a remarkable regard for one another. 
Fifteen years later, when I myself was on a mission to Ibn Saud, I heard 
him say with emphasis that Captain Shakc.spcar wa.s the greatest English¬ 
man he had ever known. In the ensuing years of war, (lie liigh dcgiec 
of British support enjoyed by the shcrifs was to provoke the, resentment 
of Ibn Saud. 


* * * * ^ 

In January 1915, Sir Fleniy McMahon arrived in Egypt as British 
high commissioner. At the end of July he received a letter from tile 
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Shcrif Husain. It will be recollected that the Amir I'ei.sal returned Iiom 
Damascus in June 1915 with the terms sncfRe.stcd by liie Dama.sen.s 
nationalists. It would appear, therefore, that the shcrif had delayed his 
communication to the British until the receipt of the reply brouyjit l)y 
the Amir Fcisal, especially as the note to Sir Heniy McMahon embodied 
verbatim a considerable part of the Damascus terms,' including the 
definition of the frontiers. 

In his reply dated 3oLh August, 1915, Sir Henry thanked tlu' shcrif 
for his friendship, but added that “as for the question of frontiers and 
boundaries, negotiation would appear to be piematurc”. It is, as yet, 
impossible for us to know whether the intention was to avoid discussion 
of frontiers because the British government was unwilling to grant tho.se 
proposed by the sherif, or whether it was thouglit llnit he had no 
authority to discuss the frontiers of Syria or Iraq. For although we now 
know that Sherif Flusain had been in communication with the Damasen.s 
nationalists,the British government was not at that time aware ol the fact. 
Indeed, it was probably unaware of the very existence of the S('eret 
societies in Damascus, while the Syrians appeared to be openly fighting 
for Turkey. Probably therefore the British regarded the Syrian.s as 
enemies and only the sherif as a potential ally. 

As a, result of a note of protest from tlic sherif, however, Sir Henry 
replied on 24th October, 1915, to the clTeet that he had consulted the 
British government on the ciuestion of frontiers, and had received the 
following reply: 

“The districts of Mersin and Alexanclretta, and portions of Syi iti lying 
to the west of the districts of Dama.scus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo, etui- 
not be said to be purely Arab and must on tliat account be exi'nqitcd 
from the proposed delineation.” 

The letter continued: 

“As for the regions lying within the pi’oposcd frontiers in which Ch'eat 
Britain is free to act without detriment to the. interests of her ally France, 
I am authorized to give you the following pledges on bchtUf of the 
Government of Great Britain, and to reply as follows to your note ; 

(1) That, subject to the modifications staled above. Great Britain is 
prepared to recognize and uphold the independence of tlic Arabs in :dl 
the regions lying within the frontiers proposed by the Shcrif of Mecca. 

(2) That Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against alt 
external aggression.” 

Meanwhile, however, an incident had occurred which doubtl(*ss 
enlightened the British authorities as to the meaning of some of the 
sherif s claims. In October 1915, an officer in the Turkish army, by the 
name of Muhainad Sherif al Faruqi, gave himself up to the British 
forces in Gallipoli as a Turkish deserter. Transferred to Egypt, Famqi 
claimed to be of Arab descent, to know tlic Amir Fcisal and to be a mcm- 
^ See Appendix I for the text of the sherif s letter. 
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ber of the Arab secreL society in Damascus, A 1 Abed. He told the British 
of the existence of the secret societies, and informed them of the Amir 
Feisal’s visit to Damascus and the fact that the boundaries asked for by 
the sherif had been drawn up in that city. When the sherif heard of 
Faruqi’s arrival in Cairo, he guaranteed his bona fides, and even 
appointed him as his own agent. The British authorities henceforward 
consulted Faruqi, and gave him an exact account of France’s claims in 
Syria and Lebanon. He Uiereupon wrote a report to Sherif Husain, 
staling that he had told (he British that the original boundaries asked for 
by the societies in Damascus (and incorporated in the sherif’s letter of 
14th July, 1915, to McMahon) could not be modified. He added, how¬ 
ever, that economic privileges, and the right of administrative guidance 
in the areas claimed by France and England, would be conceded to those 
two Powers. In a conversation with Sir Henry McMahon, Faruqi said 
that “the occupation by France of the purely Arab districts of Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama and Damascus would be opposed by the Arabs with force 
ol arms, but with this exception ... tliey would accept some modification 
of the north-western boundaries proposed by the sherif of Mecca. To 
Sir Mark Sykes, Faruep said that the Arabs would agree to Basra and all 
cultivated land to the south being British territory.^ The significance of 
these conversations will be seen in the next chapter. It would certainly 
appear from these facts that both tlie sheiif and Farucp, who represented 
at the same time the Damascus societies and the sheril himself, were well 
aware of the arrangements made by Fi'ance and Britain. 

On the 5(h November, the sherif replied to Sir Henry McMahon’s 
letter, agreeing to the omission of Mersin and Adana. As regards “the 
vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut”, however, he protested that these areas 
were completely Arab. FIcneeforward the areas excluded are referred 
to as the vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, and not the districts west of 
Damascus, Floms, Flama and Aleppo. The new definition, which 
replaces the old without any comment or explanalion, nevertheless gives 
entii ely different areas. 

On 13th December, i g 15, Sir Henry replied, noting the sherif’s agree¬ 
ment to the exclusion of Mersin and Adana. He then proceeded : 

“As for the vilayets of Aleppo and Beiiut, the Government of Great 
Britain have fully understood your statement in that respect and noted it 
with the greatest care. But as the interests of their ally F'rance are in¬ 
volved in these two provinces, the question calls for careful consideration. 
We shall commniheate again with you on this subject, at the appropriate 
time.” 

In his fourth letter to Sir Henry McMahon, the sherif was even more 
definite. Writing on ist January, 1916, he stated that he felt obliged to 
avoid anything which might impair the alliance between Great Britain 
and France. On the other hand, he added “We shall deem it our duty, 
‘ Elie Kliedooiie, England and the Middle East. 
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at the earliest opportunity after the conclusion of the war, to claim from 
you Beirut and its coastal regions.” 

Two paragraphs later, he was even more emphatic. “Any concession 
designed to give France, or any other Power, possession of a single sciuarc 
foot of territory in those parts is quite out of the question.” 

Sir Henry McMahon in replying to this letter merely recorded his 
satisfaction in general terms. At this point the correspondence ctime to 
an end, and both sides turned their attention to practical mca.surcs to 
prosecute the war against Turkey. 

It seems probable that, throughout this correspondence, the British 
thought that the Sherif Husain’s claims were excessive. Tlicy regarded 
him as a local Arab prince, who could be expected to be glad to secure 
his position as ruler of the Hejaz in return for his rising against the Turks. 
The fact that Sir Flenry McMahon, in his letter, oflered llu' protection 
of the Holy Places from attack suggests that the British thought that the 
sherif would be satisfied if he obtained security of tenure in tlic Ilcjaz. 

His claim to rule Syria and Iraq, in addition to the Hejaz, was prob¬ 
ably considered to be preposterous. Indeed, before the war was over the 
Syrians were already anxious to prevent Sherif I'lnsain from hccoming 
ruler of their countiy, which they proposed to govern themselves. 

The British view—if indeed they held it—that tlic slioiif was aiming 
too high was therefore not without justification. If Britain liad in reality 
succeeded in establishing a single great Arab stale, to inclndc Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq and the whole peninsula, it is unlikely that stability would 
have resulted. Probably Syria, Iraq and the Hcjtiz would, in any case, 
have become separate countries. Ibn Sand woulcl certainly have resist(*d 
incorporation in a Slierifian Empire, At the worst, however, if confusion 
had resulted, Britain would not have been responsible. 

Meanwhile, on 5th June, 1916, the Arabs of the Hejaz revolted 
against the Turks. 



V 

Sykes-Picot 

O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 

Sir Walter Scott 

That which is past and gone is irrevocable: wise men have enough 
to do with things present and to come. Francis Bacon 
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T PIE prolonged negolialions between Sir Henry McMahon and 
Sherif Husain had been concluded, although not, it is true, hi an 
entirely satisfactory manner. The question of the “area west of the 
districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo” was unsettled. In fact, 
the two parties had merely agreed to postpone the discussion of their 
differences until after the war. Meanwhile, however, the sherif had 
declared his readiness to johi the Allies in arms. 

Throughout the British negotiations with the sherif, the French had 
been pressing on the British government their own claims for control of 
Syria. As soon as the communications with the Arabs were concluded, 
the British government entered hito serious negotiations with France and 
with Russia. 

As a result of these secret discussions, Russia declared her intention of 
occupying Gonstantmoplc, both shores of the Bosphorus and certain 
Turkish provinces south of the Caucasus. France staked a claim to 
Lebanon and Syria, reaching across to Mosul. Britain, in general, was 
anxious to establish her right to a predominant position m the Arabian 
peninsula, south of a line drawn approximately from Flaifa to a point 
north of Baghdad, with a view to the protection of the corridor to the 
east. A solution acceptable to the three Powers was thus in sight, but any 
partition agreed upon between them seemed likely to be difficult to 
reconcile with Britain’s promises to the sherif. 

It has already been pointed out in an earlier chapter that Russia had, 
m the past, been the most avid and the most shameless advocate of the 
partition of Turkey. Her attitude in April 1916 had not changed, and 
she demanded not only Constantinople, the Bosphorus and several 
provinces of Anatolia, but also put forward a claim to Palestine. 

The seaboard of Syria, Lebanon and Palestine was inhabited by 
large communities of Christians, some of whom were of the Orthodox 
Church, wliilc others acknowledged allegiance to Rome. Russia claimed 
to be patron of the former, France of the latter. Their rivalry in this 
field had already been apparent during the Crimean War. In the present 
instance, however, Britain joined France in resisting Russia’s pretensions 
to Palestine, and compelled her to withdraw them. The fact that the 
territories allocated to Russia in these negotiations did not include any 
Arabic-speaking area enabled her later to denounce the wickedness of 
Britain and France in their dealings with the Arabs. 
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France and Britain eventually concluded a scttlcmenl, whicii was 
signed in London on i6th May, 1916, and which came to be known as 
the, Sykes-Picot Agreement. 

Tt will be recollected that an undefined area on the Medilerranean 
coast, “west of the districts of Daina.scus, ILoms, Llama and Alepjio”, 
had been omitted from the promises to Sherif LIusain, thougli the latter 
had insisted that he would claim it after the war. This area was now 
definitely to be handed over to French control, including a considerable 
province in Turkish-sjieaking Anatolia. The latter, howevtu', need not 
immediately concern us, being outside the Arab area. While the wi.sdoni 
of allotting the Syrian coast to France may be questioned, such action 
was not a breach of faith with the Arabs—Britain had speeilically 
warned the sherif that this area was excluded because of French claims. 

The cpicstion of the promised “Arab Kingdom”, however, gave vise 
to more clifficulty. The terms of the Sykcs-Picol Agrccmi'nl seem to be a 
compromise between the British government’s promi.se to cslablisli an 
independent Arab kingdom and France’s claim to the possession of Syria. 
The agreement stated that France and Great Britain were prepared to 
recognize and support an independent Arab state “under the .suzerainty 
of an Arab Chiel”—a curious form of wording. The area itself, however, 
was divided in half. In one half France, in the other Great Britain, was 
to have priority in enterprises and local loans, and Lhesttpply of foreign 
advisers or officials. It would appear that both die .slierif and Faniqi 
had agreed to these terras. It might be argued that such loans or advisers 
could only be supplied at the request of the Arab stale, tvhicli would be 
at liberty to refuse such offers. In the event of such assistance being 
required, however, it would seem likely to be extremely awkward if the 
Arab government were to be. obliged to employ only French ollieials in 
one area and only British in another. 

On the other hand, another clause slated that France would be at 
liberty to establish such direct or indirect administration as she might 
desire in the coastal arca-~“after agreement with the Arab state”. This 
phrase seems to establish that the French would be obliged to obtain the 
approval of the Arab ruler to their coa,stal administration, an approval 
which the sherif had already declared would never Ire granted. 

•K * * * -it- 

Meanwhile the future status of Palestine wa,s also under discus.sion 
with France. Russia, as already exphrined, had been excluded, and 
Britain and France .seem to have engaged in negotiation.s on the subject 
of an international regime for the territory. It will be recollected that the 
area^ excluded from the Arab state in the British promises was defined 
in Sir Henry McMahon’s letter of 24th October as “portions of Syria 
lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Llama and Aleppo”. 
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HUSAIN-McMAHON LETTERS 


In his lettei oi 5th 
November, 1915, the 
shcril described the 
areas excluded as the 
vilayets of Aleppo and 
BeiiuL It will be ob¬ 
served that the vilayet 
of Bciiut was in two 
separate poi lions with 
the saiijaq of Lebanon 
in the middle. It Is 
presumed, however, 
that the sanjaq of 
Lebanon would also 
have been exeluclcd. 



Frontiers in the same 
tuea as they exist to¬ 
day. 
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It will be seen that Palestine cannot be included in an aica lying west of 
Damascus, Homs, Plama and Aleppo. 

Some argument on this subject has been built up on the woi d “vilayet”, 
in the Sheiif PIusain-McMahon letters, and which has been tianslated 
“districts”. In Turkish, this word was used for a province, and was the 
official designation of the province of Syria, of which Damascus was the 
capital. Of the four places named, Damascus and Aleppo were indeed 
capitals of .such provinces. If, therefore, only the vilayets of Dama.scu,s 
and Aleppo had been mentioned, it might have been argued that the 
Turkish provinces were intended. Now, the Turkish province of 
Damascus did actually extend to Aejaba, and therefore an area west 
of the province of Damascus would im ludc Palestine. Sir Henry 
McMahon’s letter, however, refers to the vilayets of Damascu.s, Ploms, 
Hama and Aleppo. There were no provinces of Homs or Hama, which 
were both towns in the province of Damascus. At the Siutie time, the 
word “wilaya” was u.scd colloquially in some Arab eounti'ies to mean 
town. It may therefore be argued that the word was here used to mean 
town, not province, in view of the fact that Homs and Hama were not 
provinces. 

Confusion, however, is even worse confounded by the fact I hat the 
shcrif in his letter of 5th November and Sir Henry, in his reply of 13th 
December, describe the excluded areas as the “vilayets” of Alef)po and 
Beirut; the province of Beirut in practice included half of what we call 
Palestine, but excluded Jerusalem. 

The least that can be said on the subject of the “districts west of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo” is tiiat the wording was so vague 
and inaccurate as to render misundorstanding.s almost inevitalih'. TI is of 
interest to note, however, that, whether or not it was intended to excluch; 
Palestine, there was as yet, in October and December 1915, no intention 
of promoting Jewish .settlement in that country. Mr. Asquith was .still 
prime minister and considered the idea of a national home for the Jev\'S 
in Palestine to be fantastic. In December 1916, however, Lloyd Gc'.orge 
became prime minister of Britain, and in February 1917 he. agreed to a 
meeting between Sir Mark Sykes and the Zionists to discuss (he .subject. 

The principle of political Zionism, or the attempt to establish a Jewish 
nation, was opposed by many Jews, In spite of this fact, however, the 
so-called Balfour Declaration was issued on 2nd November, 1917. It wa.s 
in two parts. 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and will u.sc their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, . . Such 
was the promise made to the Jews. The second part of the pronounce¬ 
ment contained an assurance to the Arabs ; 

.. it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-jewish com- 
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munitics in Palestine, or the lights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.” 

No official explanation has ever been issued giving the reasons why 
Mr. Lloyd George’s government issued the Balfour Declaration. 
Whether they had any moral right to do so depends to some extent on 
whether Sir Hcmy McMahon’s letter of 24th October, 1915, is deemed 
to have excluded Palestine from the area promised to the Arabs. Even the 
Zionists themselves seem to have beerv svrrprised at their sudden success. 
In 192 7, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, at that time leader of the Zionists, made 
a remarkable speech, in which he said inter alia : 

“We Jews got the Balfour Declaration quite unexpectedly. We never 
drctmrt of the Balfour Declaration.” Then, referring to the British 
government as “they”, he added : “The Jews, they knew, were against 
us. We stood alone.” ^ 

The reference to “non-Jewish communities in Palestine” is also worthy 
of note. The impartial reader would surely conclude from this wording 
that the Jews already constituted a majority in the country, but that a 
number of other' smaller communities also existed, the rights of which it 
was necessary to safeguard. He would scarcely have been led to believe 
that the Jews conslituted only seven per cent of the population, and that 
the “non-Jewish communities” formed ninety-three per cent. 

Whether or not the British government had intended deliberately to 
exclude Palestine front their pledges to the Arabs, it was soon obvious 
that the shcilf had not understood Sir Henry McMahon’s letter in that 
sense, for he protested vigorously. But here another point arises. If the 
British government had from the beginning intended to exclude 
Palestine, would they not have replied immediately in surprise—“but 
Palestine was always excluded by us from our promises to the Arabs” ? 
Instead oC that, however, the British government assured the shcrif that 
the grant of a.sylum to Jews in Palestine would not affect Arab political 
rights.” The argumcnl that the McMahon letters excluded Palestine did 
nol appear till later. 

■X- -x- -Jf -X- -x 

Meanwhile the Russian revolution had taken place and the czar’s 
government, which had concluded the 1916 agreements with France 
and Britain, had disappeared. The Bolsheviks discovered the secret 
Sykcs-Picot Agreement in the archives of the Russian Foreign Office 
and published it to the world. The Germans and Turks seized upon the 
proof of this "betrayal” of the Arabs, and communicated it to Shcrif 
I-Iusain, together with an offer of a separate peace. The letter reached 
him in November 1917, the month of the Balfour Declaration. In reply 
to the sherif’s demand for an explanation, the British government replied 

‘ Quoted by Ncvill Barbour, Nifi Dominus, ” Antonius. 
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that Lhe Turkish note had oinilted the stipulations contained in the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, which made all the proposed arrangements 
subject to agreement with the future Arab state. It was true, as already 
noticed, that such a stipulation had been included in the agi cement. The 
sherif was reassured. In any ca.se, it seems probable that lie, or at any rate 
his agent, Faruqi, was already aware of most of (he clairses. 

Such in brief is the story of the ilritish promises to Sherif Idusain, the 
negotiations with France and Russia, and the Balfour Declaration. Legal 
and hair-splitting arguments on the .subject can be unending, bnl the 
ordinary layman may well reach the conclusion that the whole course ol 
these negotiations exhibited a remarkable lack of claiity. But there i.s 
another, and an entirely distinct, direction in which the Allied Powens 
laid themselves open to a charge of breach of faith. Throughout the 
First World War, the Allies frec]uently declared it to be their intention to 
set free the various peoples who had been oppressed by the d'’urki,sh Em¬ 
pire, and to enable them to live in future under governments chosen by 
themselves. On the occasion of the capture of Jerusalem, General (later 
Field Marshal Lord) Allenby issued a proclamation in this sense. On 7 th 
November, 1918, Britain and France together published a declaration in 
which they made the following statements: 

“The goal envisaged by France and Great Brilrun in prosecuting in 
the East the war set in train by German ambition is the coin})lcte tuid 
final liberation of the peoples who have for so long been oppressed by 
the Turks, and the setting up of national govermnenls and admini.stra- 
tions that shall derive their authority from the free exercise, of the 
initiative and choice of the indigenous populations.” 

In a later paragraph the declaration continues : 

“Fm from wishing to impose tliis or that system upon the populations 
of those regions, their only concern is to offer such support and eincac.ious 
help as will ensure the sraoolli working of the governments tmd adminis¬ 
trations which those populations will have elected of their own free will 
to have.” 

It would be wearisome to search out and cpiotc all such pronounce¬ 
ments issued by the Allies during the war, and culminating in President 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous fourteen points. It will suffice to point out 
that these professions were known to the whole world and were certainly 
cordially endorsed by the British people. Throughout the greater part 
of the territories of the Entente slates, the Allied pledges were honoured. 
In certain Arabic-speaking countries alone were the.se principles aban¬ 
doned and unwelcome governments imposed upon their iiffiabitants by 
military force. 

At the same time, however, it is necessary to remember the change of 
ideals which took place during the war. When the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
was concluded, traditional British ideas regarding the duty of ensuring 
good government were still strong. The British government had long 
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been concerned at the misgovernment of the Ottoman Empire. When 
fate suddenly made them responsible for part of that empire, their first 
duty seemed to them to be to retain enough authority for themselves to 
ensure that it would in future be well governed. They had little faith in 
the possibility of ensuring efheient government if these countries were to 
obtain immediate and complete independence, free of all European 
advice. At the end of the war, however, the (largely American) idea that 
“national” independence was (he only ideal of importance had almost 
obliterated the former principle of the duty of ensuring good govern¬ 
ment, The conflict between the two ideals had already arisen in Egypt, 
as we shall see in a later chapter. But hitherto statesmen had been aware 
of both ideals, and had striven, often in vain, to reconcile them. Under 
(he influence of Mr. Woodi'ow Wilson, the ideal of independence became 
the only aspect considered, to the virtual exclusion of the duty of ensur¬ 
ing good government, honest administration or impartial justice. 




The Revolt 


Revoliuions arc not made with rose water. 

Lord Lyt ion 

Wc triumph without glory when wc cojiquer without danger. 

Corneille 


Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. 

Shakespeare 
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THE REVOLT 

I T may pciliaps be useful here to remark that neidicr Britain nor her 
Allies were under any obligation to set up independent governments 
in the areas conquered by them. International Law recognized the 
right of conquest, and all through history victorious nations have, at the 
conclusion of their wars, annexed conquered territory or made such 
other arrangements as they thought fit. The principle that the inhabit¬ 
ants of any temtory should be free to choose their own government was 
a new one, and was certainly not legally binding on the belligerent 
powers during the First World War. It is clear, therefore, that, in most 
cases, it was the idealism of the Western Powers which led them to issue 
their various declarations, and thereby exposed them to a charge of 
treachery when they failed to put their noble protestations into execu¬ 
tion in the peace treaties. 

In the case of the Husain-McMahon letters, however, this is not 
strictly the case, for in this instance Britain wished to secure the actual 
physical support of the Arabs. The promises made to the sherif were not 
unilateral declarations of the noble intentions of the Allies, but a bargain 
from which both sides hoped to profit. It may therefore be worth while 
to consider how the sherif and the Arabs played their part in the agree¬ 
ment. 

When the revolt broke out in the Hejaz in June 1916, the British amiy 
was engaged in crossing the Sinai peninsula, building a railway and a 
water pipe-line from Egypt as it advanced. The principal advantage 
which the British government hoped to derive from the sherifian rebel¬ 
lion was probably political and religious. The prospect of active military 
assistance to the British array in Palestine does not appear to have been 
seriously considered at the outset. 

The principal Turkish garrison in the Flejaz was quartered in Medina, 
and the Arabs failed to seize this city. In Mecca, about one thousand 
Turkish officers and men were made prisoners. In Jidda, the number was 
one thousand five hundred. Taif, the summer capital of the Hejaz, did 
not surrender to the Amir Abdulla until 21st September^ 1916; when 
Ghalib Pasha, the Turkish governor-general of the province, was made 
prisoner. But having seized all the towns except Medina and captured 
six thousand Turkish prisoners, the Arab revolt appeared to hang fire. 
No further plans seemed to have been prepared, although a period of 
stagnation would almost certainly result in the cooling of the first enthu¬ 
siasm and the dispersal of the tribesmen to their homes. No attempt had 
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been made to cut the Damascus railway, with tiu' result that Turkish 
supplies and reinforcements had been arriving in A 4 edina. The Amir 
Fcisal had been sent to “besiege” llie town, but the garrison had carried 
out a sortie and driven him away. 

The Arab revolt was in this unsatisfactory stale whim in Oclobcr 
1916, Mr. (later Sir Ronald) Stons, Oricnlal .secretary to (he high com¬ 
missioner in Cairo, landed at Jedda, for a consultation with the Amir 
Abdulla. Mr. Storrs was accompanied by T. E. Lawrence. 

As a result of the discussions, it was agreed that Ijawrcncc should visit 
the Amir Fcisal outside Medina, and ascertain his position. He found 
him in command of a number of bedouin tribal levies, who were lying 
up in the hills some miles from the city. Twice deleated by the Turks, 
the morale of the Arabs was not high, ammunition was scarce, weapons 
antiquated or unsciviccable, and rations precarious. Moreover, the Amir 
Fcisal had no money whatever. It appeared that the Shcrif Husain, so 
cautious in his political negotiations, had made no military plans, and 
had omitted to consider the administrative aspect of the war which he 
proposed to wage. It was to be a remarkable feature of Arab action in 
the Fertile Crescent in the ensuing forty years that all their eil'orts seemed 
to be political. More than once their politics were to involve thi'm in 
military operations for which no plans had ever been prepared. 

In November 191G, the Turks look the offensive once more, inflicted 
a severe check on Feisal’s force and advancetl on Yenbo. Five British 
warships hastened to the rescue of the town, on which the Amir Fcistil’s 
army had retired. The Turks hesitated and withdrew. Had they 
carried Yenbo by assault, the Arab revolt would probably have ende.d 
six months after its commencement. 

Meanwhile, however, Brilfsh assistance began to arrive in earnc.st. 
Stores, supplies, money, weapons and ammunition poured into Yenbo. 
A number of British regular army officers were detailed 10 join the Arab 
army. Turkish prisoner-of-war camps in Egypt, Iraq and India were 
combed for officers and men of Arab descent who would be ready to 
join in the rising. 

It wa.s obvious that the key to the strategic situation was the railway 
from Damascus. If the railway wci'c to remain open, llie Turks would 
soon build up sufficient troops and supplies in Medina to enal)lc them to 
recapture Mecca and suppress the revolt. Instead of hanging .about in 
inactivity outside Medina, therefore, the best course for Fcisal seemed 
to be to move northwards and cut the railway. Meanwhile, however, 
some Arab force was required to watch the Medina garrison, wJiidi 
might otherwise sally forth, terrorize the country and enforce its .sub¬ 
mission. The Amir Abdulla, at the head of some five thousand tribcsmai, 
was still in the vicinity of Mecca, where he had lain inactive since his 
capture of Tail in September 1916. 
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Whatever may be said for or against the character or ihe exploits of 
Lawrence, it is diUicult to deny him the ciedif for being the first to see 
the possibilities of an Arab revolt carried boldly northwards, instead of 
the attempt merely to blockade Medina. In January 1917, in Yenbo, the 
new plan was jsrepared. The Amir Abdulla was to move up to the Wadi 
Ais and take over the siege of Medina, while the Amir Fcisal, accom¬ 
panied by several British officers including I.awrcnce, was to move 
northwards and seize Wejh, which vvould thereafter become his base. 
British stores and weapons for the Arab army would thenceforward be 
landed at Wcjh. It would be Feisal’s first duty to cut the Damascus 
railway and prevent the arrival of further Turkisli troops or supplies in 
Medina. On January 25 th, 1917, Wcjh was occupied by the Arab army, 
H.M.S. Hardingc assisting from the sea and with a naval lauding party. 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant-Colonel S. F. Newcombe of the Royal Itngineers 
had joined the Arab army, and was engaged in organizing demolitions 
on the railway. A group of Briti.sh officers devoted themselves to railway 
raids. Garland, tiomby, Davenport and Joyce vied with Newcombe and 
with one another in leading gueiaUa raids of Arabs. Tlie ca[)ture of Wejh 
and the attacks on the railway raised the morale of the tribesmen, always 
keen in an attack but lacking the iicrseverancc for a long period on the 
defensive. 

Meanwhile Fakhri Pasha, the Turkish commander of llu‘ Medina 
garrison, displayed a remarkable lack of initiative. Instead of ser'king out 
the Arab armies in the field, or even .scouring the country with punitive 
columns, he remained passive in Medina. To counter the raids on the 
Damascus railway, considerable numbers of troops were (h'ploycd all 
down the line, the stations being held by garrisons, and the iuterwming 
line by infantry posts every few hundred yards. By this means, the Arab 
army found itself, almost without fighting, to be pinning down large 
Turkish forces, which might otherwise have been engaged against the 
British army in Gaza. 

It has been estimated that, before the Arab rebellion, the 'Furkish gar¬ 
rison in the Hejaz amounted to about fifteen thousand men, of which 
some six thousand were captured by the Arabs between June and Bep- 
tember igi6. In November 1916, a further eight thousand reinforce¬ 
ments are believed to have been sent to the Hejaz. As against this, the 
Arabs were reported, in December igiG, to have some sixteen thou,sand 
men in the field. Of these, about five thousand were with the Amir Ali 
at Rabegh, four thousand under the Amir Abdulla near Mtx'ca, and 
seven thousand with Feisal at Yenbo, giving a total of sixteen thousand. 
At this stage, the Arab forces consisted solely of undisciplined tribesmen, 
who joined the force.s or returned to their homes whenever they f(;1t 
inclined. Their .strength at any given moment was therefore difficult to 
ascertain. 

Meanwhile from his headquarters at Wejh, Feisal sent cmissiuries 
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noilhward Lo the Beni Atiya, Huwaitat, Beni Sakhr and Riiwalla tribes, 
urging them to be ready to rise against the Turks. 

On gth May, 1917, Lawrence left the Amir Fcisal’s camp at Wejh, 
accompanied by Aucla abu Taya, a shaikh of the Huwaitat, famous as 
a desert raider. Auda had arrived at Wejh a few days earlier to protest his 
devotion to the sherifian cause. The party joined the camps of the 
Huwaitat in the desert cast of Ma’an, three hundred miles north-cast 
of Wejh. Meanwhile Allenby had succeeded General Sir Archibald 
Murray in command of the Palestine campaign, and his support infused 
fresh life into the operations of the Arab forces. 

Reaching the Huwaitat camps, Auda and Lawrence collected a party 
of tribesmen and, rccrossing the railway south of Ma’an, attacked a 
Turkish battalion which was moving from Ma’an to relieve the garrison 
of Aqaba. By a wild charge of horse and camelmen the battalion was 
overwhelmed and virtually obliterated. The Arabs then moved down 
the road which the Turkish battalion was to have followed, and cap¬ 
tured Aqaba from the rear, almost without casualties. It was 6 th July, 
1917, two months after Auda and Lawrence had left Feisal at Wejh. 

The next step was to move Fcisal with his main force up to Aqaba, 
where he was, by agreement with the Sherif Husain, placed under the 
orders of General Allenby. The Arabs had hitherto provided only in¬ 
direct help to the Br itish army in Palestine, by causing the Tui'ks to divert 
part of their troops and supplies lo Medina and the railway. But, at 
Aqaba, the Amir Feisal’s army was little more than a hundred miles 
from the BriLi.sh army Itefore Gaza. Direct tactical co-operation might 
soon be possible. Meanwhile the Amir Abdulla was still besieging 
Medina. 

On the enemy side, a Turkish garrison of nearly seven thousand men 
was holding Ma’an, a force which should have been adequate to retake 
Aqaba. But the Turkish commander in Ma’an showed the same lack of 
enterprise as did Fakhri Pasha in Medina. A force of some two thousand 
infantry moved out of Ma’an and occupied Aba al Lissan, half-way 
between Ma’an and Aqaba, but there they remained without attempting 
a further advance. 

Obviously the same considerations as had applied lo Medina were 
now equally applicable lo Ma’an. If the Turks were allowed freely to 
reinforce Ma’an from the north, they could soon accumulate enough 
stores and troops to enable them to retake Aqaba. It therefore became 
necessary to cut the railway north of Ma’an. 

Meanwhile Allenby had decided to attack the Turks on tlie Gaza- 
Bcersheba line on 6th November, 1917, and asked if the Arabs could cut 
the railway in the Yarmuk valley, west of Deraa, on 5th November. The 
Yaimuk was two hundred and twenty miles north-north-east of Aqaba 
as the crow flics, but the Arab raiders would obviously have to travel 
through the desert if they were to achieve surprise, and would therefore 




Tins sketch illiislratrs how Lawrence and the bedouins weie able to move uupci 
ccived by the Turks by always making detours thiough the deseU, whete the T’utk 
did not operate oi even rcconnoiti e. 
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piobably need to cover three hundred and fifty miles or more. The Arab 
attempts at cutting the railway had hitherto owed their succes.s to the fact 
that the line lay through hilly but uninhabited dc.sert, and that raiders 
were thereby enabled to reach the railway in many places unperceived. 
Similarly, .should the alarm be given or the enemy arrive in force, the 
bedouins had only to mount tlieir camels and vanish into the desert, 
whither the Turkish soldiers, being infantry, could not follow them. But 
the Yarrnuk valley pre.scnted a very different problem, for it was inside 
the cultivated and settled area. The raiders would have to pass several 
villages and cross cultivated fields in order to reach their objective. Their 
retreat would sirnilardy be through a settled area, where Turkish troops or 
even the civil inhabitants might turn out and cut them off. 

The raiders left Aqaba on 24th October, tgiy. They included a 
detachment of Indian troops and several British officers, and proceeded 
first to the camps of the Huwaitat cast of Ma’an. But the Yarrnuk valley 
was beyond the tribal area of the Huwaitat, and the raiders were obliged 
to go on to the Beni Sakhr, the next bedouin tribe to the north. Collect- 
irrg parties of this tribe and of their neighbours the Sirhan, the raiders 
actually reached one of the Yarrnuk bridges in the dark; but before they 
could lay a charge on it, they were seen by the Turkish sentry, who 
raised the alarm. They were glad to make good their escape to the 
desert, followed by a hue and cry of villagers. In the next few days they 
blew up a train and cut the raihvay line leading southwards to Amman, 
but the branch line to Palestine, the destruction of which would have 
helped the British tirmy in Gaza, remained intact. 

Meanwhile, however, the British army had attacked on 6th Novem¬ 
ber, 1917, and broken through the enemy’s positions near Gaza. Jaffa 
fell on 14th November and on gth December, Jerusalem surrendered. 
The British front settled down for the winter on a line running north of 
Jaffa and Jerusalem to Jericho. It was agreed that the Arabs would 
move up the ridge of the Tran-s-Jordan hills, through Tafila and Kerak, 
and make physical contact with the British army at Jericho. 

Meanwhile a small “regular” Arab army was being built up, com¬ 
posed of prLsoners-of-war from the Turkish army who, being of Arab 
descent, had elected to secure their release by joining the revolt. Among 
them were several officers who were later to become famous, such as 
Ja’far al Askeri and Nuri Saeed. In January, the station at Jurf al Dera- 
wcesh was taken and destroyed, and then Tafila was captured. A Turkish 
battalion sent to recover Tafila was attacked and exterminated. If the 
Arabs had quickly followed up this success, they would almost un¬ 
doubtedly have taken Kerak also, and perhaps arrived in sight of the 
British right flank at Jericho. But the temperature in the hills was bit¬ 
terly cold, snow fell and the Arabs took cover in Tafila from the weather. 

Early in April, Allenby decided to extend his right flank across the 
Jordan to capture and hold Salt, a movement which would enable the 
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Arabs to join him. In view of the possiliility of cfTcctiug such a jiuvcl km, it 
was decided that Ma’an .should be captured and Mcdin.i be cu( olf pci- 
mancntly from the north. If this were done, the Amir I'Visal and all his 
forces could then move up to the right of the I!i ithh army in the vicinity 
of Amman. Lawrence witli a bedouin force accoidingly .set out lor the 
north to make contact with the lirilLh. Meamvhilc the Aial) “icgulars”, 
now some four thonsaiid .strong, pioccoded to attack Ma’am 

All these projccl.s failed. The British rcac heel Amman, hni wci c> dri\-cn 
back to the Jordan valley again, .so that no junction willi i.awnmcc’s 
force took place. The regulars, under Niiri Saeed, attacked Ma’au hut 
failed to eapLure it. The only sueces,s acliieved was tlie eaplure of Jer- 
doon and Ghadir al Haj stations, and the dc'stnirtion of long .seeloi.s of 
the railway, thereby permanently eutting off Mti’tui and Medinti. The 
Turks, however, were not discouraged. They .semt rc'infoicemc'uts down 
the line, and took an animal-pack caravan ticross tire damaged sector oi 
the railway and into Ma’an. Tlie Briti.sh made another attempt to lake 
Salt, but again failed. 

While all these revt'rses seemed discouraging, they mtiy well Imve 
served a purpose of great imporltineo, for Alienhy was preparing his 
general offensive. In this flecisivo attack, he propo.sed to break through 
the Turkish hues in tlio Palc.stinc coa.st:il plain. The conlinutil British 
and Arab aclitity cast of the Jordan seems to have drawn the iitteiitiun 
of the Turks principally to that area. The coastal .see I or, when* 1 he ittiu- 
cipal attack was to take place, was carefully kept cjtiiel. 

The main oITensivc of the British army was to l.i<' launclied on rptli 
September, 191B, General Alienhy a.sk(‘d llu', Aralw to mtilce a divei.sion- 
ary attack on Dcraa in 15th, i6th and Wlh September, in order to 
beguile the Turks into sending their reserves in the; wrong direetiou. Willi 
this object, a force wa.s collected al Azraq, consi.sting of a detachment of 
Arabregulans, bedouin hor.semcn and camehnen from the Rmvalla, Bi'iii 
Sakhr, Sirhan and Huwaitat tribc.s, two British armotired ears and a 
French mountain battery of artillery. I’wo British tiireraft arrived and 
based themselves on Azraq. 

Larly on I’/lh September, igiB, the mixed Arab foree.s de.seeuded on 
the railway-line north of Deraa. By nine o’clock in the morning, ten 
miles of the track wa.s in occupation by the Arabs. This was the only rail¬ 
way-line connecting the whole Turkish front in Palestine with Dama,scu.s 
and their bases farther north. At the .same time, Dcraa, Amman, Ma’an 
and all the posts to Medina were permanently cut off also. During that 
day and the day following (i8th September), the whole force moved 
completely round Deraa in a circle to tlie wc.st of the town, blowing up 
the railway west of Deraa and then soutli of it. 

At half-past four in the morning of 19th September, 19 iB, Allcnby 
delivered his attack. After a prelirainaiy bombardment of only fifteen 
minutes, the British infantry broke through the Turkish lines in the 
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coastal plain north of Jaffa. By half-past .seven, the eavahy had passed 
through the infantry and were riding for Nazaicth, Affula and Beisan 
to cut off the Turld.sh retreat. 

The debacle of the 7th and Bth Turkish Armies in Palestine, obliged 
the Turkish 4th Army east of the Jordan to withdraw on Deraa. But the 
Arabs wcic already aero.ss the railway-lino between Deraa and Dainas- 
cns. Moicover, the arrival of the Arab army under tlie Amir I'ei.sal and 
Lawrence had caused the Arab trilies and villages south of Dama.sens to 
rkc against the retreating Turlcs. Little c[uarler wa.s asked or given in this 
last and final struggle. Before it could reach Damascus, the. 4th Turkish 
Army had virtually ceased to exi.st. 

After this stupendous victory, no organized body of Turkish or (Ger¬ 
man troops remained. The Allies, British and Arab, continued their 
pursuit, occupying Aleppo on ahth October. On 31st October, 1918, an 
armistice was concluded with Turkey. 

d'hc Arabs had made a valuable contribution to Allenliy’s triunijihant 
campaign, ddieir earlier opci'alions had detained a large' f'urkish gtvrrison 
in Medina, while talcing prisoner all the other 'rurki.sli forces in the 
Hejaz, nearly seven thousand strong. The garrison of Medina consisled 
of about ten thousand till rank.s, while Lawrence states that there were 
seven tliousand men in Ma’an. Extended down the railway from Amman 
to Medina, a distance of more than six hundred miles, were many thou¬ 
sand Turkish troops, cooped up irselessly in railway .stations and little 
sandbag rcdoulits on the line, who might have been ('ngaged in active 
operations against the British army in Palestine. It is not of course fair 
to credit the Arab rebellion with having detained all the 'Purkish garri- 
son.s in the Hejaz, for even if no rising had taken place the Turks would 
undoubtedly have retained troops in the. Holy Citic.s ihrongJiout tlu; 
war. To estimate how many they would have retained tliere if the. Arabs 
had remained cpiiesccnt, and how many additional tmo[>s they used 
owing to the rebellion, is scarcely more than guesswork. If, however, W(^ 
assume the original garrison of the Hejaz before the rehtdlion to have 
been fifteen thousand, shortly afterwards reinforced by another eight 
thousand, and estimate that ten thousand men were employed on guard¬ 
ing the railway north of Medina, we obtain a figure, of eighteen thousand 
additional men drawn from oilier fronts to meet the rising. In addition, 
we have the garrisons of Aqaba and of a number of railway stations 
captured, and casualties on trains attacked together with the column 
destroyed outside Tafila. These we may estimate at a further three or 
four thousand. Seven thousand Turks were besieged in Ma’an, giving a 
total of some thirty thousand men diverted from the Palestine front by 
the Arab revolt. The total strength of the Turkish forces on the Gaza- 
Beersheba front, when it was attacked by Allenby on 31 st October, 1917, 
has been estimated at between fifty and sixty thousand. Thus if the Arab 
revolt had diverted not thirty thousand, but fifteen or twenty thousand 
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men, it would have, made a valuable contribution to the victory of the 
British army at Gaza. 

In the final Biitish offensive, as has already been explained, Allenby’s 
victory depended largely on the fact that repeated attacks on the Turkish 
left flank, fi om Jericho to Amman and Dcraa, pensuaded the enemy that 
the main Biitish attack would attempt to turn this flank. So successful 
was this deception that wlu'n Allcnby delivered his main attack in 
the coastal plain, he used thirty-five thousand inf antiy against only eight 
thousand Turks on the vital front of fifteen miles. On the remainder of 
the front, he employed only twenty-two thousand men against twenty- 
four thousand Tuiks. Thus the enemy commander. General Liman von 
Sanders, formed an entirely erroneous appreciation of Allenby’s inten¬ 
tions, keeping the bulk of his forces on the east, whereas the principal 
weight of the British attack fell on the western end of his front. 

This deception of thi; enemy was not entirely, or perhaps even princi¬ 
pally, due to the Aralis. Two successive British attacks on Salt and many 
subterfuges, such as dummy camps, bogus orders for forage and other 
devices, were employed to delude the enemy. But the Arab raids around 
Amman and Dcraa doubtless contributed to the same effect. 

The Arabs cannot be .said to have made much contribution to the final 
and decisive victory of the i gth September, 1918, which destroyed the 
7 th and Bth Turki.sh Armies, but their severance of the railway, and the 
mass rising of the tribes south of Damascus, was largely responsible for 
the destruction of the Turkish 4th Army, which had not been engaged 
in the main lialtle. If this army had been able to retire unscathed through 
Damascus, it might have been necessary to fight another battle, north 
of that city, before the amiisticc. 

It may of course be argued that the Arab revolt very nearly flickered 
out .six months alter its inception, when the Amir Fcisal was driven away 
from Medina and pursued down to Yenbo. The course of the revolt was 
thereafter transformed, principally by Lawrence’s far-sighted conception 
of the campaign in the north. That enterprise once initiated, Brili.sh 
military and financial support alone kept the movement going. But this 
doc.s not alter the conclu,sion that the Arabs made a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to victory. 

In addition to this far from negligible military contribution, the .shcrif’s 
rebellion finally cancelled out the Turkish sultan’s appeal for a Muslim 
holy war, though it must be admitted that the appeal had met with only 
a half-hearted response, even before the Arab revolt. 

To the student of war, the whole Arab campaign provides a remark¬ 
able illustration of the extraordinary results which can be acliieved by 
mobile guerilla tactics. For the Arabs detained tens of thousands of 
regular Turkish troops with a force scarcely capable of engaging a 
brigade of infantry in a pitched battle. 
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On, on, you noble English, 

Whose blood is £et from fathers of war-proof! 

Fathers, that like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argmnent. 

Siiaicespeahe, King Henry V 

When the opposing squadrons meet, 

When the bullets fall like sleet, 

When the vanguards forward dash, 

When the (lames of cannon flash, 

Lord of Hosts, wc cry to Thee, 

Libern nos, Domine! 

Richard Raleigh 

(2nd Lieut. Oxford & Bucks Light Infantry) 
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TI-IE CAMPAIGN IN IRAQ, 1914-1918 

PT ^HE letters wliich passed between Shcilf Husain and Sir Henry 
McMahon and the secret Sykcs-Picot Agreement have already 

- L been mentioned in previous chapters. 

In Sii- Henry McMahon’s second letter to Sherif Husain, he had also 
stated that Britain wished for “special administrative arrangements” in 
the Turkish vilayets of Baghdad and Basra. The sherif objected to this 
provision, but eventually the matter was left to be decided “after the 
defeat of the enemy”. 

As already related, no sooner did Britain reach an understanding with 
the sherif than she turned her attention to negotiations with France and 
Russia, to decide on the disposal of the territories of the Turkish Empire 
in the event of an Allied victory. France, as we have seen, was to be 
permitted to form a direct administration for the coastal areas of 
Lebanon and Syria, with a vague right of precedence in offering “local 
loans” and providing “advisers or ofTicials” to the northern half of the 
Arab state to be established in the hinterland. Palestine was to be ad- 
minislM'ccl internationally, while Britain was to enjoy, in area B,^ the 
same vague rights as France had secured in A. Britain, however, was to 
have a free hand in the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra. In the light of 
subsequent events this “partition” of the Arabic-speaking countries has 
been denounced as intensely wicked. Ar-ab nationalists have constantly 
alleged that the object of this Machiavellian manoeuvre was to destroy 
Arab nationalism by dividing Arab territory into small parcels. An 
examination of the facts disproves these charges. 

Arab opposition to Turkish rule was, as previously explained, com¬ 
posed of two entirely distinct movements. The first of these was the tur¬ 
bulence and the independent spirit of the Arab tribes and princes, who 
opposed any government control or interference. The outside world was 
familiar with this phenomenon, which had been in evidence for cen¬ 
turies. During all the years of Arab tribal lawlessness, the citizens of 
Damascus and Baghdad had represented the Turkish or government 
element, opposed to the turbulence of the tribes. 

The second form of opposition to Turkish rule had appeared in Beirut 
and Damascus. Far from being connected with tribal feeling, it was 
derived from the new European spirit of nationalism. It was, however, 
in 1914, confined to secret societies in those cities, with small newly- 
formed branches in Mosul, Baghdad and Basra. These societies were, 

' See map, page 69. 
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indeed, so secret that the Turkish government itself was alinost unaware 
of their existence. They were completely unknown to the British govern¬ 
ment, which imagined, at any rate at the beginning of the negotiations 
with Sherif Husain, that it was dealing with a tribal rising in the Hejaj?:. 
It is not, therefore, reasonable to charge the British govermnent with a 
plot to obstruct Arab nationalism, when it did not in fact realize that the 
modern Arab nationalism of Damascus was an important movement. 

A more significant key to the reason why Britain acquiesced in the 
entry of France into northern Syria is provided by the negotiations be¬ 
tween Britain and Germany bclorc the war. The Germans were desiroits 
of constructing a railway from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf pass¬ 
ing through Baghdad, and had secured a concession for that purpose 
from the Ottoman government. Great Britain opposed the project, but 
consented in 1909 to grant Germany a free hand in the area north of 
Baghdad, in return for the recognition of similar privileges for herself 
in the area between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. This was exactly the 
same condition as she asked for fr'om France in 1916. But in 1909, there 
was no question of Arab nationalism. On the contrary, immediately aflcr 
the igo8 revolution Turks and Arabs were enjoying a honeymoon. 

Further light is shed on the objectives of the Sykcs-Picol Agreement 
when we remember that Britain and Russia signed an agreement on the 
31st August, 1907, according to which, without consulting Persia, the 
two contracting Powers agreed to divide that country into economic 
spheres. The northern section of the kingdom was to be open to Russian 
enterprises, and a small area of desert in the south and south-east wius 
reserved for Britain. The centre of the country was “neutral" between 
the two Powers. 

The agreement began with a solemn declaration by the two Great 
Powers to respect “the strict independence and integrity of Persia", and 
then stipulated that each of the contracting parties bind itself to seek 
no economic concessions of any kind in the territory within the area of 
the other. The commercial spheres were carefully defined. 

Russia, during the nineteenth century, had shown towards Persia and 
Afghanistan the same aggressive spirit as she displayed towards Turkey, 
and had refused to conclude any agreement on the subject with Britain. 
Her defeat in the Russo-Japanese War, however, and the abortive in¬ 
ternal revolution which resulted, produced a more chastened mood, lead¬ 
ing to the Anglo-Russian Agreement of August 1907. Britain’s object 
was not herself to acquire any domination over Persia, but to set a limit 
to Russian aggre.ssiveness. Although the British sphere was termed 
economic, it consisted chiefly of sandy deserts of no commercial im¬ 
portance, because Britain’s object was not primarily to further her trade, 
but to protect the corridor to the East by preventing Russian influence 
from reaching the shores of the Indian Ocean. This negative object has 
for fifty years characterized British policy towards the Arab coimtries as 
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much as towards Persia. Britain’s interest is to prevent potentially hostile 
Powers from dominating the Middle East, rather than to rlominate it 
herself. Incidentally it is worthy of note that the Anglo-Pcr.sian oil-fields 
were situated in the neutral, and not in the British, zone. 

Persia protested against this cavalier treatment on the pait of Britain 
and Russia, but the agreement did not in practice put an end to her 
independence, just as Tuikey remained independent after the conclusion 
of the agreement between Britain and Germany already moiitioned. 

The clauses of the Sykes-Picot Agreement allotting priority in con¬ 
cessions and economic aid to France and Britain in areas A and B of 
the loroposed Arab state closely resembled the similar provisions em¬ 
bodied in the Anglo-German and Anglo-Russian Agreements coiidiulcd 
before the war. Moreover, as in the 1907 Anglo-Russian Agreement on 
Persia, the area allotted to French economic enterprise wa.s largely fer¬ 
tile, whereas area B, which was Britain’s share, was entirely desert. Hence 
once again, Britain was seeking neither domination nor cxploi tation. j-Ier 
object was to prevent any other Great Power from acquiring a position 
which would enable it to interfere with tran.sit between East and West, 

* ■» 

When Turkey entered the war against the Allies in September 1914, 
the protection of the corridor to India and Australia was one of the liust 
preoccupations of both the British and Indian governments. The first 
British troops landed at Fao at the head of the Persian Gulf on 6th 
November, 1914. 

On 14th November, 1914, the 6th Indian Division, commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Barrett, arrived at the mouth of the Shalt 
al Arab, the estuary of the combined Tigris and Euphrates. On :>and 
November, the Turkish troops evacuated Basra and the British occupied 
the city, pushing up to Quma, the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and establishing an entrenched camp there. The Turks appear to have 
been too weak in regular troops to enable them to challenge the 6th In¬ 
dian Division, and consequently they set themselves to raise large forces 
of tribesmen. In February 1915, the veteran Muhammad Pasha Daghi- 
stani moved down the Karun River with a tribal force to thre.aten 
Muhammera, but, after an inconclusive action, he withdrew to Ahwaz. 
Meanwhile the main Turkish force under Suleiman al Askeri assembled 
at Nasiriya and advanced on Basra from the west. 

The 16th and i8th Brigades of the 6th Indian Division took up a 
defensive position at Shaiba, where, on 14th April, 1915, they were 
attacked by a force about twenty thousand strong, consisting partly of 
Turkish regulars, and partly of Arab and Kurdish tribesmen, totalling 
altogether four times the strength of the Anglo-Indian force. After a 
desperate soldieis’ battle, the Turks withdrew to Nasiriya where 
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Suleiman al Askeri committed suicide. Meanwhile the lath Division 
from Egypt arrived, and General Sir John Nixon assumed command. 

On 31st May, 1915, the 17th and i8th Brigades advanced from 
Ourna up the Tigris, supported by three sloops of the Royal Navy, and 
drove the Turks from their positions. The battle was a peculiar one, 
because the terrain was under water as a result of the flooding of the 
Tigris, and the troops advanced to the attack in local Arab boats, agaiii.3t 
thp Turks who were holding a few isolated i.slands. The Turks olTcrcd 
only a feeble resistance, and Araara was occupied on 3rd June, 1915, 
seventeen guns and one thousand eight hundred prisoners being lak('n 
in the town. On 25th July, the I2th Division captiu’cd Nasiriya, taking 
a thousand prisoners, thus completing the occupation of the vilayet of 
Basra. 

General Townshend, who commanded the force at Amara, resumed 
his advance up 1 he Tigris in August 1915. Far from desiring to conquer 
Mesopotamia (as Iraq was then called), both the British and Indian 
governments were at first opposed to any advance beyond the vilayet of 
Basra. Perhaps the ease with which Amara and Nasiriya were occupied 
tempted Sir John Nixon to advance farther. At any latc, during the 
summer of 1915, the government of India suddenly declared it.self in 
favour of an advance to Baghdad. Meanwhile, however, the military 
preparations, while adequate to the occupation of Basra, were quite in¬ 
sufficient for so ambitious a campaign, for Basra was two thousantl niles 
by sea from Bombay and Baghdad a further fotir hundred by riv(T from 
Basra, Moreover, the 6th Indian Division which was to cany out the 
advance suffered from a crippling deficiency of transport. Gonscc|Ucntly, 
to enable it to move, it was obliged to rely on steamci s on the Tigris, with 
the result that the aimy was incapable of manoeuvre away from (he river 
bank. 

Meanwhile the Turkish army, under a new commander, Nureddecn 
Pasha, was holding a prepared defensive position at As Sinn, below Kut. 
Major-General Townshend attacked on 27th September, 1915, and on 
the 28th drove the Turks from their position and occupied Kut. The 
Turks withdrew to another prepared po.sition at Gtesiphon, covering 
Baghdad, leaving one thousand two hundred and eighty-nine prisoners 
and seventeen guns in the hands of the Briti.sh. It was e.stimated that the 
Turkish force which withdrew safely consisted of about five thousand 
men and twenty guns. On 3rd October, Sir John Nixon instructed 
General Townshend to advance with the 6th Division and drive the 
Turks from their position at Gtesiphon, On loLh October, however, it 
appeared that the British government had not sanctioned the advance 
beyond Kut. The constant indecision as to what was the objective of the 
campaign may have had much to do with the inadequate administrative 
bacldng supplied by the government of India. 

On 15th November, 1915, however, the advance was resumed, and 
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on 22nd November the 6th Division attacked the main Turkish position 
at Gtesiphon. The enemy’s defences were captured, but during the 
battle a fresh Turkish Army Corps reached the battlefield from the 
Caucasus front. It had travelled by forced marches from Mosul to 
Baghdad, and arrived just in time to save the city. On the night after 
the battle of Ctesiphon, the Turks withdrew behind the Diala river, but 
on 25th November, General Townshend, finding himself now heavily 
outnumbered, commenced a withdrawal to Kut. The relative positions 
were now reversed, the Turks having approximately twenty thousand 
men, while the 6th Division had fallen to a strength of about ten thou¬ 
sand. General Von der Goltz, with a staff of German officers, had 
arrived to command what was now called the Turkish 6th Army. 
General Townshend decided to allow himself to be besieged in Kut. At 
this point, the Hai river turns out of the Tigris and flows down towards 
Nasiriya. Townshend was afraid that, if he retired below Kut, Von der 
Goltz might move down the Hai to Nasiriya, and thence to Basra. More¬ 
over, all the supplies were accumulated at Kut, and there was no time 
to move them with the inadequate transport available. If they had been 
abandoned at Kut, the 6 th Division would have starved in its continued 
withdrawal. Fortunately the Turks, like the British, relied on river boats 
for their transport and thus could not manoeuvre away from the river. 
By holding Kut, General Townshend therefore blocked any further 
Turkish advance. 

Kut surrendered on 296.1 April, 1916, after a siege of five months, all 
supplies having been eaten. Meanwhile the Turks had built up their 
strength to thirty thousand men, the Allied withdrawal from the Dar¬ 
danelles in January 1916 having relieved many Turkish troops. British 
and Indian reinforcements had also arrived at Basra, in sufficient 
numbers to prevent the Turks recapturing Aniara or Nasiriya. The situa¬ 
tion remained critical, however, until General Sir Stanley Maude 
assumed command and transformed the situation. The British advance 
was then resumed, and Baghdad was captured on nth March, 1917. 

On the occasion of the occupation of Baghdad, General Maude 
issued a proclamation, promising that Britain did not wish to impose 
alien institutions, but desired “that the Arab race may rise once more 
to greatness”. No attempt, however, was made to enlist Arab support, 
as had been done, in the Hejaz and Trans-Jordan. This omission was the 
more remarkable in that the British forces in Iraq disposed of the services 
of two noted arabists. Colonel P. Z. Cox, who was chief political officer, 
and Colonel Leachman, who acquired an immense prestige with the 
Arab tribes. Leachman had performed some daring journeys of explora¬ 
tion in the Arabian peninsula before the war, and would appear to have 
been admirably qualified to lead the tribes in guerilla warfare. As it was, 
his powerful influence was used only in a negative direction. His 
authority enabled him to prevent the tiibes from raiding the British 
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forces, and even from the lucrative occupation of smuggling supplies 
from the British to the Turkish occupied zones, The imagination of the 
Indian array could see no further. 

Indeed, the whole spiiit of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 
was different from that shown by Allenby, perhap.s owing to the differ¬ 
ences in viewpoint between the Briti.sh and the Indian government,s. 
There can be little doubt that Arab co-operation in Iracj could have 
achieved no less success than it did in Palestine. There were plenty ol 
Arab tribes in that country who had been in frequent revolt against the 
Turks for centuries, but no attempt was ever made to take advantage 
of their assistance. 

It may be argued, however, that the city dwellers of Iraq were moie 
favourable to the Turks than were those of Syria and Lebanon. The 
Arab nationalist movement, with its secret societies, had oiigiuated in 
Beirut and Damascus. This difference may perhaps be partly Irarecl to 
the character of the Syrians themselves, who throughout history have 
always been addicted to plots and conspiracies. The Iraqis, less refined, 
less subtle but more practical, have never been dislingui,shcd as secret 
conspirators, but rather as openly turbulent rebels. It is worthy of note 
that this contrast persists to this day. 

In harmony with this difference between the Syrians and Ii'arps was 
the fact that Iraq supplied many officers to the Turkish army, but Syria 
very few. Thus when the British authorities sought, in Turkish prisoner- 
of-war camps, for Arabs to volunteer to serve under the Amir Fei.sal, ffui 
majority of the officers who came forward were Iraqis. All the senior 
commanders in the Arab “regulars” under Fcisal came from Iraq— 
Nuri Pasha Saeed, Ja’far al Askeri, Jamccl Medial, All Jaudat, Maulud 
Mukhlis and many others. After the war, several ol these officers w(,;re to 
be the leaders of Iraq for more than a generation. 

In November i g 17, the Upper Euphrates tvas occupied up to Rarnadi, 
while Edianiqin was taken in December. The Mosul vilayet tva.s not com¬ 
pletely conquered until October 1918. 

The Anglo-French Declaration of 7th November, 1918, already 
referred to,^ was promulgated in Iraq at the same time a,s in Syria. 
Combined with President Wilson’s twelfth point—which offered “an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous dcvcloj)mcnl”--it 
created a lively feeling of expectation among the politically-minded 
classes. 


See page 74. 



Syria and Lebanon between 
the Wars 


Government is such an impeilect business at the best that it is more 
important that people should have the system they like than a better 
system which they like less. Lord Milner 

The surest way to prevent seditions ... is to take away the matter of 
them. Francis Bacon 
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VIII 


SYRIA AND LEBANON BETWEEN 
THE WARS 

W E have traced the campaigns in Palestine and Iraq which were 
terminated by the armistice with Turkey signed on 31st 
October, i g 18. We must now endeavour to follow the political 
settlements which resulted, and which were to remain in force until the 
Second World War. Firstly we will return to Syria, and then discuss the 
other Arab countries, each in its turn. 

■X- -x- * -x- 

On the very day that the Allied armies entered Damascus, the 
Syrians set themselves to form a government, a process in which they 
were supported by the British forces. As already mentioned, the French 
and British governments had, on 7 th November, 1918, issued a state¬ 
ment announcing their intention of establishing, in the Arab countries 
freed from the Turks, “national governments drawing their authority 
from the initiative and free choice of the native populadon”. Meanwhile 
the whole of Syria was garrisoned by the British army as “occupied 
enemy territory”. At the instance of Great Britain, the Amir Feisal was 
installed in Damascus as a kind of de fa^to constitutional monarch. 

With the termination of hostilities, all the latent rivalries which had 
been temporarily quiescent during the fighting burst into flame. France, 
even before the beginning of the war, had never concealed her ambitions 
in Syria. On 2 ist December, 1912, for example, the then prime minister 
of France, Monsieur Pomcare, had declai’cd in a speech in the Senate 
that “we have traditional interests in the Lebanon and Syria, which we 
intend to have respected”. 

Britain had not contested these French claims, and had indeed in¬ 
formed King Husain ^ that the interests of France made it necessary to 
exclude “portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama and Aleppo” from the promised independent Arab state. 
In the Sykes-Picot Agreement, the coastal area, now known as Lebanon, 
was to be administered by France, but the area which is now called 
Syria was to be an independent Arab State, “under the suzerainty of an 
Ai'ab Chief”. In this area, France was to have “a right of priority in 
enterprises and local loans”, and “shall alone supply foreign advisers or 
‘ Sherif Husain had proclaimed himself king in October 1916. 
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officials on the request of the Arab slate”. At the same time, France was 
at libei ty to establish control in the coastal districts “after agreement with 
the Arab State”. 

I'hus by the Sykes-Picot Agreement, France was bound to secure the 
agreement of the Arab state, even to her administration in Lebanon. In 
Syiia, the only privilege she enjoyed was that, should the Arab state 
rcquii e local loans or European officials, Britain would stand aside. Even 
tlie Sykes-Picot Agreement, thei efore, although so fi equently denounced 
as iniquitous, need not have encroached greatly on the independence of 
the Arab state if it had been observed. In reality, however, France, al¬ 
though she had signed the Sykes-Picot Agiecment, had considerably 
greater ambitions. She immediately objected to the formation of the 
Damascus government and to the appointment of the Amir Feisal as its 
head. The hostility of France to the sherifian ' family was never there¬ 
after modified, and continues today. 

Almost immediately after the armistice, the Amir Feisal left Syria 
for London, delegated by his father-. King Husain, to represent the Arab 
cause at the Peace Conference. In January 1919, he moved to Paris, 
where the Allied delegations were collecting to negotiate peace. 

Meanwhile the breach between Britain and France over the Arab 
question was rapidly widening. Mr. Lloyd George was anxious to annul 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement altogether, on the pretext that Russia had 
been a party to it and had since denounced it. Clemenceau, on the other 
hand, claimed that Russia’s defection did not alter the validity of the 
agiecment as far as Britain and France were concerned. The real reason 
for the British desire to modify the agreement was probably that His 
Majesty’s Government was lor the first time beginning to realize the 
.strength of nationalist sentiment in Syria. They found themselves, to 
their horror, committed by their agreement with the French to a policy 
which they now lealized to be unwise. It might, however, have been 
possible to execute it had France herself adhered to it. 

Looking back today, with our knowledge of all that has since occurred, 
it is easy to blame the British government for not making more allowance 
for Syrian nationalism forty years ago, but it must be recollected that, 
when the Sykes-Picot Agreement was signed, the nationalist movement 
was represented by two small secret societies. As the event was to show, 
the Syi’ians would indeed have done well to cleave to the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement as their Magna Carta, and if necessai-y demand inter¬ 
national arbitration to secure its enforcement, for it was far more gener¬ 
ous than the treatment which they were ultimately to receive. 

The Arab question was first discussed at the Quai d’Orsay on 6th 
February, 1919. The Amir Feisal had submitted a memorandum stating 
the Arab case which he represented. He did not refer to Britain’s promises 
‘ The family is. aho sometimes called the Hashemite family. 
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as conlained in the McMahon letters, but to the frequent proclamations 
issued by the Allies to the effect that their object was to set up national 
governments “that shall derive their aulhority from the free, exercise of 
the initiative and choice of the indigenous populations”. Similar pledges, 
he pointed out, had been given by President Woodrow Wilson in his 
fourteen points. In eonclusion, he asked that a commission of inquiry lie 
appointed by the Peace Conference to visit Syria and tiscerlaiu the wi.shes 
of its people. The proposal was strongly supported by President Wood- 
row Wilson and was carried. The United States appointed Dr. Plcnry C. 
King and Mr. Charles R. Crane as their delegates to the commission of 
inquiry, while Britain nominated Sir Henry McMalion and Com¬ 
mander Hogarth. In April, the Amir Feisal returned to Syria. 

For some time, controversy raged round the proposal to dispatch the 
commission of inquiry. Here the Zionists appeared on the scene. The 
problem of Palestine will be discussed in a subsequent chapter, but it is 
necessary to mention it here, for it affected the future of Syria. Although 
the French had been unable to withstand the resolution on tin; subject of 
the dispatch of the commission, they were determined to prevent its 
execution. With their “realistic” attitude to life, the French had little 
appreciation for the idealism of Woodrow Wilson. 

They accordingly agreed to the commission, on condition that it ex¬ 
tended its inquiries to Palestine and fraq also. The Zionists were of 
course aware of the fact that only a very small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of Palestine were Jews, many of them arabicized Jews who did not 
all favour Zionism—in other words, they realized that a Palestine inquiry 
would reveal the intense opposition of the Palestinians to their claim. 
Britain had no ambitions in Syria and Lebanon, but was hoping for a 
.special position in Iraq, which an inlei-nalional inquiiy might obstruct. 
As a result of these factors, particularly Zionist opposition, the British 
government became lukewami to the proposal for a commission of 
inquiry. The French were in determined opposition. Eventually Dr. 
King and Mr. Crane, the American delegates, visited Syria and Palestine 
as a purely American commission. 

Meanwhile on 2nd July, 1919, the so-called General Syritm Congress 
assembled in Damascus. The members claimed to represent all the areas 
of Syria, including Palestine and Lebanon. They passed a series of reso¬ 
lutions, which were summarized by Mr. Antonius' as follows : 

(a) Recognition of the independence of Syria, including Palestine, as 
a sovereign state with the Amir Feisal as King; 

{b) Recognition of the independence of Iraq, 

(c) Repudiation of the Sykes-Picot Agreement and the Btilfoui' 
Declaration, and of any plan for the partition of Syria or the 
creation of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. 

'^The Arab Awakening, 
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(d) Rejection of the political tutelage implied in the proposed man¬ 
datory systems; but acceptance of foreign assistance for a limited 
period provided it did not conflict with national independence and 
unity, preference being given to American or, failing American, 
to British assistance. 

(e) Rejection of French assistance in any form. 

The Damascus Congress could scarcely claim to have been regularly 
elected, but there is no doubt that these resolutions represented the 
opinions of the majority of the inhabitants. 

Early in September 1919, Dr. King and Mr. Crane presented to Presi¬ 
dent Wilson the result of their inquiries. Briefly their recommendations 
were as follows; 

(1) They recognized the need of a mandatory power to assist the 
Syrians in their newly-won independence, but emphasized that 
such a trust should be administered for the well-being and develop¬ 
ment of tlie people, and not in the selfish interests of the man¬ 
datory, and should be for a limited period, to be decided by the 
League of Nations. 

(2) They recommended that the unity of Syria should be respected, 
so as to include Palestine, Lebanon and Syria (the state of Trans¬ 
jordan had not yet been thought of, that territory being part of 
the Arab state, with its capital in Damascus). 

(3) They emphasized that Syria (including Lebanon and Palestme) 
should be placed under one single mandatory, as the only method 
to preserve the unity of the country and the efhciency of the 
administration. 

(4) They gave it as their opinion that a constitutional monarchy 
would be the best form of government, with the .lAmir Feisal as 
king. 

(5) They insisted that the Zionist programme for Palestine must be 
radically modified. (This subject will be discussed in a later 
chapter.) 

(6) As regards the identity of the mandatory, they recommended the 
United States of America as first choice. In the event of her refusal, 
they considered that Britain should be allotted the mandate for the 
whole area. The commissioners stated that they were reluctantly 
compelled to believe that it was impossible to recommend a French 
mandate, in view of the hostility of the majority of the inhabitants. 

There can today be no doubt whatever of the wisdom and the impar¬ 
tiality of the King-Crane report. The measures ultimately adopted were, 
in every important respect, exactly opposed to these recommendations: 
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{a) Palestine, Lebanon and Syiia were made .separate countrie.s and 
a fourth—^Trans-Jordan—was added. 

(b) Two mandatories were appointed—Trance foi Syria, and 
Lebanon, Britain for Palestine and Trans-Joidan. 

(c) The Zionist programme for Palestine was not modified. 

Meanwhile ill-feeling between the French and British in Syiia was 
on the increase. The British were in.spired by a feeling of connadeship 
for the Amir Feisal and his Arabs, who had fougfit with tiicm in the war. 
They were likewise aware of the feelings of the Syrians and of the Allied 
promises, as also of the fact that Britain herself had no ambitions in the 
area. The French, conscious of British sympathies and suspecting that 
British officers were encouraging the Syrian.?, became increasingly 
jealous. Lord Allenby, summoned to the Peace Conference in Paris, 
stated on 20th March, 1919, that if the French were imposed on Syiia 
against her will, there would be trouble and even war betweeu the Fnaich 
and the Arabs. 

When we consider the Arab question at the Peace Gonrerence as il 
were hi vacuo, we cannot understand how France came to be allotted 
the mandate for Syria, against such strong opposition by the Syrians and 
such forcible warnings by the responsible men on the spot. But it is 
essential to recollect that the Arab question was not the principal, even 
less the only, problem facing the Peace Conference. The future of C(‘r- 
many and Austria, the bolshevik revolution in Russia, the proposed 
formation of the League of Nations, President Woodrow Wilson and 
the attitude of the United States—all lhc.se and many other is.sue.s worried 
and perplexed the anxious negotiators. The Powers which had won the. 
war felt the importance of remaining united. The exact course ol the 
negotiations is not known, but suffice it to say that Biitain agreed to 
withdraw her army of occupation from Syiia in November 1919, and 
allow it to be replaced by French troops. Doubtless the Iiigli co.st of 
maintaining such large armies of occupation influenced tlie British 
government. In theory, also, a military army of occupation should not 
be permitted to influence the future political status of an enemy-occupied 
tei'ritory; but no one was deceived by such theories. The relief of British 
troops by the French nearly led to open hostilities between the latter and 
the Arabs. Feeling ran higher and higher, and Arab gangs began to 
operate along the borders of Lebanon. The unfortunate Amir F’cisal 
found himself between two fires. Aware of the forces at work at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, he was anxious to find some compromise 
solution, but, at the same time, he found himself increasingly denounced 
and suspected by the Syrians for his moderation. 

The award of the mandate for Syria to France was decided upon by 
Supreme Council of the AUies at San Remo on the 25th April, 1920. 
Tension between the Arab government in Dama.scus and the French in 
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Lebanon continued to mount. The Syrians, little aware of the realities 
of the material world, were determined to throw the French army into 
the sea. (Nearly thirty years later they were to attempt to do the same to 
the Israeli army, in both cases in utter disregard of the true facts of their 
relative strengths.) Divided counsels in Damascus led to confusion. The 
Damascenes, always a passionate but fickle populace, were growing tired 
of the sherifian regime and of the importance which, they complained, 
tvas allowed to the bedouins, who hacl fought with Feisal and Lawrence 
in the war. Seeing the country unprepared, the French decided to act. 

On 14th July, 1930, General Gouraud, the French high commissioner 
and commander-in-chief in Lebanon, sent an ultimatum to the Amir 
Feisal, demanding, inter alia, immediate recognition of the French 
mandate for Syria (though the latter had not yet been ratified by the 
League of Nations). The amir i-eplied asking for the modification of 
certain clauses, but on Both July the French ai'my advanced from 
Lebanon on Damascus. On 21st July, 1920, at the pass of Meisaloun in 
the Anti-Lebanon, the French easily defeated a hastily-collected and 
heterogeneous Arab force, and marched on Damascus, which they 
entered on 25 ih July. They declared the Amir Feisal deposed, arrd within 
a few hours the Arab state had ceased to exist. The French army, as 
rapidly as possible, occupied that portion of Syria which had been 
designated in the Sykcs-Picot Agreement as the area where they would 
have priority in local loans and the supply of officials. (Area A in the map 
on page 69. 

Mcartwhile the western half of area B, which had hitherto been con¬ 
trolled from Damascus, was left without a government. The eastern 
end of area B was already being administered from Baghdad. Thus the 
new picture was as on the map on page 11 o. 

It is true that the area occupied by the French army was that portion 
of the Arab state in which they had been promised economic preference, 
according to the Sykes-Picot Agreement. We have seen in the previous 
chapter that, in those days, agreements between European Powers to 
define commercial spheres of influence were not considered incompatible 
with the independence of the country concerned. Moreover, it appears 
possible that, in this instance, King Husain had been willing to agree to 
such economic concessions. The French invasion and occupation of 
Syria was a breach of this system unforeseen by Britain. As we have seen, 
Britain and Russia concluded a similar agreement in Persia in 1907. If 
Russia had followed up this agreement by invading and occupying her 
sphere with her army, an Anglo-Russian war might well have resulted. 

The British had already strained their different promises in the 
attempt to reconcile their pledges to the Arabs and to the FTench, but 
it was not, by any stretch of imagination, possible to reconcile their 
promises, or the Allied declarations made during the war, with a French 
military occupation of Syria. Great Britain protested vigorously. Lloyd 
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George exclaimed that he would not agree to the breach of our promises 
to the Arabs. 

Mr. Antonius, who rarely hesitates to voice his indignation when it is 
roused against the Great Powers, has an interesting passage on this 
subject.^ 

“On the subject of Syria in particulai,” he writes, “the British 
Government had, at any rate during the Peace Conference, stoutly 
championed the Arab claim to independence. The retort might be made 
that that was because Great Britain had no stake in Syria and had noth¬ 
ing to lose; but the fact remains that, in the early months of 1919, her 
Prime Minister was acting as though he would join issue with the French 
over Syria. There is a passage of the minutes of the secret conference of 
the Big Four, held on 20 th March 1919, in Paris, which is of great im¬ 
portance for the light it throws on the contrast between the French and 
British attitudes; 

‘... Mr. Lloyd George said that the agreement [between King Flusain 
and Sir H. McMahon] might have been made by England alone, but 
it was England who had organized the whole Syrian campaign. There 
would have been no question of Syria but for England. Great Britain 
had put from 900,000 to 1,000,000 men into the field against Turkey, 
but Arab help had been essential: that was a point on which General 
Allenby could speak. 

‘General Allenby said that it had been invaluable. 

‘Mr. Lloyd George condnuing said that it was on the basis of the 
above quoted letter [Sir H. McMahon’s note of October 24, 1915] 
that icing Husain had put all his resources into the field, which had 
helped us most materially to win the victory. France had for practical 
purposes accepted our undertaking to King Husain in signing the 
1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement. This had not been M. Pichon, but his 
predecessors. He was bound to say that if the British Government now 
agreed that Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo should be included 
in the sphere of direct French influence, they would be breaking faith 
with the Arabs, and they could not face this. lie was particularly 
anxious for M. Clemenccau to follow this. The agreement of 1916 had 
been signed subsequent to the letter to King Husain. In the following- 
extract from the agreement of 1916 France recognized Arab inde¬ 
pendence : 

“It is accordingly understood between the French and British 
Governments: 

(i) That France and Great Britain are prepared I0 recognize and 
uphold an independent Arab State or Confederation of Arab 

’ The Aiab Awakening. 
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States in the aieas (A) and (B) marked on the annexed niaji' under 
the suzerainty of an Arab Chief.” 

‘Hence France, by this act, pi-acUcally recognized out agreement 
with King Husain by excluding Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo 
from the blue zone of direct administration, for the map attached to 
the agreement showed that Damascus, Homs, liama and Aleppo 
were included, not in the zone of direct administiation, but in the 
independent Arab State. 

‘M. Pichon said that this had never been contested, but how could 
France be bound by an agreement the very existence of which was 
unknown to her at the time when the igih agreement wa.s signed ? ’ 
In the 1916 agreement France had not in any way recognized the 
Hejaz. She had undertaken to uphold “an independent Arab Slate 
or Confederation of Arab States” but not the King of the Flcjaz. If 
France was promised a mandate for Syria, she would uirderlake to do 
nothing except in agreement with the Arab State or Confederation of 
Arab States. This is the role which France demanded in Syria. II 
Great Britain would only promise her good ofliccs, ho believed that 
France could reach an understanding with Fcisal.’ 

“Mr, Lloyd George’s attitude at that meeting shows that the Brilish 
Government did recognize the justice of the Arab claim to indr'pendenee 
in Syria and that they gave it their unequivocal supiioi't at tlie Peace 
Gonference.” ’ 

Considerable bitterness between Britain and France resulted from this 
struggle over Syria, and has lasted almost until today. 

In the thirty-eight years which have elapsed since these events look 
place, a theory has been built up, particularly amongst Arabs, that 
Britain and France conspired in 1920 to divide up Syria in order to 
render Arab unity and independence impossible. The facTs cannot bi' 
reconciled with this theory. 

During the whole of that period of thirty-eight years, Britain lu\s never 
made any attempt to explain her action or to refute such ehatges. To do 
so might perhaps have produced friction with France, but indhoct 
methods might have been found to allow the real facts to cmcrg('. Foi 
her arbitrary action in occupying Syria in spite of British iiroLests and 
contrary to the Sykes-Picot Agreement do not appear to entitle France 
to claim that Britain was in honour bound to keep silence. The question 
at issue is not whether the Syrians were fitted for self-government Imt the 
fact that such had been promised. 

It may well be argued that Britain had, in the first instanc-c, made the 
promise, and should have insisted on its fulfilment. Such a thesis may or 

‘ See map, page 69. 

“ This lemark .scarcely seems relevant. It was the Sykes-Picot A"repmont not tlie 
Husain-McMahon Agreement, which Prance was being asked to Observe. ’ 

“ Quoted by Antonius from Ray Stannard Baker, mison and World Settlement. 
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may not be justified, but the injury to Britain’s good name has not arisen 
from a charge of negligence but from that of deliberate conspiracy to 
deceive. It is this accusation which has been repeatedly raised against 
her, and has been employed to throw doubt on the value of other pledges 
given by her since then. 

As will be seen as this narrative progresses, Britain’s enemies, in their 
attempts to discredit her, have repeatedly taken advantage of her un¬ 
willingness to explain her own actions. 

The Allies faced problems in every direction. Turkey was in aferment. 
Allied intervention in Soviet Russia was unsucce.ssful. The future of 
Germany was in the balance. President Woodrow Wilson was failing in 
health. France and Britain could not fight one another. Britain even¬ 
tually abandoned her protests, but French and British remained resentful 
and suspicious of one another in the Arab countries. 

The Arabic-spealcing countries are easy to conquer. They are not as 
yet consolidated and organized, as are the Western Powers. The troubles 
of the wonkl-be invader only begin when the conquest is over. Insuffi¬ 
ciently organized to oppose a regular army in battle, these people arc 
experts at sedition, conspiracy and rebellion. The great majority of 
Syrians were strongly opposed to a French mandate. France, moreover, 
made little attempt to conciliate them. No concessions were made to 
democratic forms, no Syrian government was permitted. The French 
high commissioner ruled the country. In rural districts, French army 
officers exercised authority. It is true that, in the provinces, Syrian 
governors (or district commissioners) were appointed, but the French 
officers issued orders, paying little attention, or even respect, to the local 
officials. The Syrians, however, were not organized, and indeed through¬ 
out history they have distinguished themselves rather as conspirators 
than as warriors. A few guerilla bands were formed, but no national 
leader capable of arousing devotion presented himself. All armed opposi¬ 
tion was rapidly suppressed. 

* * * -x- 

The Jebel al Druze is a high plateau,^ bounded on the west by the 
cultivated pluin of the Hauran and on the east by the desert. It consists 
of a group of extinct volcanoes, forming a mountainous plateau some 
five thousand feet above sea-level. It covers an area about forty-five miles 
long from north to south and thirty miles from east to west, the whole of 
which is thickly strewn with boulders of lava, making it almost impos¬ 
sible for wheeled traffic to leave the very few existing tracks. It is in¬ 
habited by Drtizes, a community professing a secret religion and famed 
for its courage and pugnacity. 

On 20th July, 1925, the Druzes rebelled against the French adminis¬ 
tration of Syria, attacking and exterminating a small detachment of 

‘ See map, page 104. 
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troops commanded by a French captain. Within a Tew days, all the 
Druzes of the Jebel rallied to their leader, Sultan Pasha al Atrash, and 
besieged the French garrison of Suweida, capital of the province. On 
31SL July, a French column some tliicc thousand strong, commanded by 
General Michaud, marched from Ezra’, on the railway from Damascus 
to Deraa, to relieve Suweida. The column, accompanied by a long train 
of transport trucks, moved up a narrow road, through rocky lava hills 
strewn with boulders. A few miles after entering the lava, iho, column 
was attacked by large numbers ol Druzes, swarming over the bills on 
eidicr side of the road. The force was soon in difficulties, but succeeded 
in reaching a spring called al Mezia’, some six miles from Suweida, 
where it bivouacked for the night. But morale was already badly shaken, 
and the general decided to retreat. Scarcely did the column set out on its 
retirement than the Druze tribesmen, immensely encouraged, closed in 
on it from every side. The transport blocked the road, (he troops fell into 
confusion and the retreat soon became a panic-stricken rout. 'I’he trans¬ 
port, and even the guns, were abandoned in the hands of the Druzes. 

The French garrison remained besieged in Suweida. On 22nd 
September, 1925, a second column, this time more than seven thousand 
strong, set out for Suweida, under the command of Gencrtil Gamelin, a 
name later on to be associated with events far more disastrous. On 24th 
September, the French gaixison of Suweida was relievtxl, the Druzes 
withdrawing into the hills. A winter campaign on the tiioutUainous 
plateau of the Jebel was, however, considered impraclicable, and tlie 
column withdrew, abandoning the province to the rol)cls. 

Meanwhile the nationalist politicians of Damascus had been in 
correspondence with the Druzes, and on 18t h October a ri.sing took place 
in the city, as a result of which the French bombarded the capilal with 
artillery. Many parts of the country were overrun by gangs of rebels, 
including the gardens and orchards on the plain which surrounded the 
city of Damascus itself. The rebellion was not finally suppressed until the 
summer of 1926. 

The League of Nations, in awarding the mandate to France, had 
stipulated that the mandatory should provide Syria with an organic law 
and a constitution within three years. This condition had not been ful¬ 
filled. In December 1925, M. Henri de Jouvcnel had been appointed as 
French high commissioner for Syria with instructions to adopt a con¬ 
ciliatory policy. It was not, however, until April 1928 that the first 
elections took place in Syria. The elected Assembly met in Damascus on 
9th June, 1928, and proceeded to frame a constitution in which Syria 
was declared to be an independent republic. The French high commis¬ 
sioner, M. Henri Ponsot, remonstrated and eventually suspended the 
Assembly. The country remained uneasy, though armed resistance had 
ceased. 
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The Druzes had by their rebellion oanicd the respect of the French 
and a wide I'cputation as lighters, but the whole campaign served to 
show that the Damascenes were more proficient as politicians than as 
soldiers. Indeed, it was icmarkablc that the small Druze community of 
less than one hundred thousand persons maintained their revolt for a 
year, while the remaining inhabitants of Syria, amounting to nearly three 
millions, most of them hostile to France, failed to gain any military 
successes. 

* * * « * 

In Syria, the years from 1930 to 1939 passed uneasily. Opposition to 
the French mandate continued unabated. The League of Nations 
JVI andates Commission continued to point out that the mandatory power 
should set up an indigenous govei'nmcnt, with a view to the preparation 
of Syria for complete independence. 

In 1934, a draft treaty with France was laid before a Syrian parlia¬ 
ment summoned for the purpose. The draft was soiuewhat on the lines 
of the Anglo-Irac[ treaty which had bear concluded four years earlier, 
but gave the French coitsidcrably more power than the British had rer 
tained. The Assembly rejected the proffered terms, with die result that 
the French high commiissioner decreed its dissolution, the suspension of 
the eonstitutiou and a return to direct French rule. 

Two years later, on 19th September, 1936, a treaty between France 
and Syria was initialled. It provided for a transition period of three 
years for the transfer ol authority, at the conclusion of which Syria would 
be admitted to the liCague of Nations, of which Iraq was already a 
member. The numbers of French troops were to be gradually reduced, 
and certain government departments, hitherto controlled by the French, 
were to be surrendered. 

Meanwhile, however, a new difficulty arose. The government of 
Turkey claimed that the majority of the inhabitants of the sanjaq (or 
district) of Alexandretta were of Turkish origin. They stated that they 
were willing that these people remain under a League of Nations man¬ 
datory, but if Syria were to become independent, they claimed that the 
sanjaq should belong to Turkey. On i6th December, 1936, the dispute 
came before the League of Nations, and it was agreed that ratification 
of the Franco-Syrian treaty could be delayed until the question was 
settled. Meanwhile a League of Nations observer was sent to Alexan¬ 
dretta. The sanjaq was eventually ceded to Turkey. 

On 8th July, 1939, however, France had still not ratified the draft 
treaty of 1936, and the president of Syria, Hashira Beg al Atassi, resigned 
in protest. Following his resignation, the French high commissioner again 
suspended the constitution, on the grounds that it was necessary for the 
mandatory to intervene in order to restore stability. Syria accordingly 
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returned once more to direct French rule, which was still in force at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 

« * If * 

The situation in her neighbour Lebanon was more jieaceful. France 
had extended the boundaries of Lebanon, which in Turkish times had 
been a small enclave with a Christian majority, administered dirci'tly 
from Constantinople. By increasing its area, the French administration 
had added many Muslims to the country, with the result that the Chris¬ 
tians, instead of being a large majority, had become equal to the Muslims 
in number. Consequently, the country became, to some extent, a house 
divided against itself. Many Muslims sympathized with Syrian aspira¬ 
tions, while a considerable proirortiori of the Christians wcleomcd tlic 
presence of France. French was spoken by nearly all educated LiLancsc 
as a second language, and many were educated in Franco, or in French 
schools or colleges in the Lebanon. If the presence of French rulers was 
at times onerous even to the Christians, it at least guaranteed them from 
Muslim domination or incorporation in Syria. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the separation between Christians and 
Muslims cannot be said to take its origin solely from ri'ligion. 1 remem¬ 
ber a well-known Arab statesman once saying to me : “I am an atheist. 1 
do not believe in God. But I am strongly Muslim. I cannot sympathize 
with Christians and I do not like working with them.” 

In fact, Islam and Christianity bring out, in the respective com¬ 
munities which profess them, certain essential clifTercnces of meuttdity. 
Some of these differences are due to the basic tenets of the two religions. 
Others may be incidental to the relations of the two communities in the 
Middle East. Mu.slims, for example, have been the ruling religious caste 
for thirteen hundred years, and have supplied the great majority of the 
rulers and the soldiers. The Christians, for the same period, have been 
a minority, in most eases earning their living as mm ehauts or in clerical 
appointments. Religion, moreover, forms a complete bar to intermar¬ 
riage, and thus for centuries Muslims have married Muslims, Chvislians 
Christians and Druzes Druzes. The different religious groups have there¬ 
fore almost become different races. Thus in the event of friction between 
them, an atheist Muslim would rally to the Muslims, an unbelieving 
Christian to the Christians. 

On one occasion, in earlier days when people were less sophisticated, 
I was travelling on horseback through the country with an Arab tribes¬ 
man, whom I knew intimately and who was acting as my orderly. We 
dismounted at a village and, while I was engaged in my work, my orderly 
entered into conversation with the villagers, and, in the course of some 
discussion, apparently made an uncomplimentaiy remark about Chris¬ 
tians. “And what is your companion? Is he not a Christian?” inquired 
a young townsman, who was passing through the village at the time. 
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“Gcrlaiiily not,” replied my tribesman, indignant that such a slur be 
cast upon my character. “He is an Englishman.” “And of what religion 
arc the English, pray?” inquired the townsman with a sneer. “Of the 
English religion,” replied my companion defiantly and without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Indiffeient to the niceties of dogma, he knew the Christians to be an 
Arab community -with which he was familiar and to which he knew 
perfectly well that 1 did jiot belong. 

Lebanon had always been closely connected with Europe, and ethno- 
logically the Lebanese were largely derived from races whicli emigrated 
from Europe or Asia Minor. Tyre, Sidon and Beirut, knovrn as Phoenicia 
in the days of antiquity, were great trading ports and maritime cities 
from at least a thousand years before Christ. The whole of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel gives a vivid picture of them and their sea¬ 
faring people. Xenophon observed with admiration the technical skill 
of tire Phoenician sailors and the discipline and order maintained on 
board their shijrs. I'hc development of Phoenicia caiinot fail to be of 
interest to the people of the British Empire. A maritime people trading 
overseas found it necessary to establish depots in foreign countrie.s, where 
their merchandise could Ire stored when unloaded from the ships, and 
where local produce could be collected, ready to load on board. This led 
to Phoenician colonics all round the Mediterranean, just as two thou¬ 
sand five hundred years later it was to lead to British trading-stations all 
over the workl. I’he Phoenicians, being essentially business-men, hearing 
of the existence of metals in various countries, started mining enterprises 
and engaged in other forms of local industries. They were disliked by 
the Greeks, who accused them of a passion for gain—a nation of shop¬ 
keepers like their British successors. 

Gyjtrus seems to have been the site of their earliest colonies. From 
there they spread to the Greek islands and to Corinth. Sicily, Malta, 
Corsica and Sardinia were the scenes of more business establishments. 
Tarshish, a place on the coast of south-western Spain, was one of their 
chief sources of wealth. The “ships of Tarshish” are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament. In Psalm XLVIII, verse 7, the power of 
the Lord is emphasized by the statement that He breaks the ships of 
Tarshish with an east wind. Lebanon’s most famous colony, Carthage, 
was not founded until 813 B.C., a large part of the coast of North Africa 
receiving colonics as a result. The Phoenicians also penetrated into the 
Atlantic, established a colony at Cadiz, and mined tin in Cornwall or 
in the Scilly Islands. Carthage, with a central position in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, eventually became more powerful than the maritime cities of 
Lebanon. 

With a tradition of Mediterranean trade and culture three thousand 
years old, the Lebanese have never seen entirely eye to eye with the 
peoples of the Arabian hinterland. Even today, Lebanese merchants are 
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to be found not only round the coasts of the Mediterranean and Africa, 
but in North and South America. Great numbers of Lebanese migrate 
to these countries on business, but the majority return to spend their 
declining years in villas on the lovely slopes of Lebanon, looking out 
over the blue Mediterranean from which their ancestors for so many 
centuries have derived their livelihoocl. 

One day in 1954 ,1 was discussing the unsettled situation in Syria with 
a local politician. At the end of our talk, I asked him casually about the 
Lebanese attitude to Syrian aspirations. “Nothing matters to the 
Lebanese,” said my political friend. “They are only interested in maldng 
money.” Plato had made the same remark. 

-K ^ -x- ->f 

To British minds, the Fi'cnch often appear too ligicl, too little able 
to accommodate themselves to changing conditions. Thus the anden 
regime remained unchanged until it collapsed in the catastiophc of 
1789. Even when given a second chance, twenty-six years later, the 
Bourbons had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. The British may 
well pride themselves that their comparative freedom from inlenial 
revolutions can be attributed to the common sense with which they have 
modified their institutions to keep in harmony with changing conditions. 
The French in North Africa seem hitherto to have shown the same rigid 
refusal to change as they had previously exhibited in Syria. Perhaps, 
with the advent of General de Gaulle to power, they have now realized 
the need for change. 

The institutions under which we have grown up are inevitably dear 
to us. We feel a natural unwillingness to fall short of the great actions 
performed by our ancestors. Too often, however, wc tend to ding to 
out-of-date methods, into which new societies can no longer lit with 
comfort. Here is the true test of the greatness of our souls. To look undis¬ 
mayed into the future; to have the courage to cast away worn-out 
customs and out-dated viewpoints; to use the knife where necessary to 
prune dead limbs; to act calmly and impartially, without dilatoiy 
hesitation or panic haste, so that we can always be equal to new emer¬ 
gencies—these, in an ancient nation, are tlie qualities of greatness. 

* -Jr ‘Jfr 

It is impossible to discuss the Levantine Arabs—the Palestinians, the 
Syrians and the Lebanese—without making some reference to their 
courtesy. I have never come across any other race which could compare 
with them iri politeness. In social intercourse, they make u,se of a whole 
vocabulary of courtesy. Thus when addressing an equal or a superior, 
it would scarcely be polite to say “When did you arrive in Ijondon?” 
The more courteous form would be '"When did Your Excellency honour 
London?” The reply would of coui-se be, “I came yesterday,” for the 
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modest form is employed when the speaker refers to himself. In the same 
way, when reminding a speaker of a statement previously made by him, 
it would be courteous to say, “As Your Excellency ordered just now, the 
weather is extremely cold.” But if the speaker is referring to a previous 
remark of his own, he will say, “As I submitted to Your Excellency just 
now, the weather is extremely cold.” 

In addition to verbal courtesies, Arabs are extremely punctilious in 
such niceties as begging one another to take the first cup of coffee, in 
escorting a guest to the door to bow him out, or in sitting straight up in 
their chairs instead of lounging back with their legs crossed. I have often 
felt ashamed at the gaucherics of my British compatriots in comparison 
with the polished politeness of some senior Arab official. 

The late Taufic^ Pasha abu al Huda, several times prime minister of 
Jordan, spoke scarcely any English. One day he said that he wished to 
ask me a question. “A fortnight ago, at a cocktail party,” he said, “an 
Englishman jogged my elbow, turned round and said sorry. Yesterday 
the British ambassador called on me at my house and said that he was 
sorry to hear of the death of my mother. Which of them was wrong ?” 
“How do you mean?” I asked. “I suppose that they both wanted to be 
polite.” “Surely,” he cried, “you arc not telling me that it is correct to use 
the same word to ask pardon for pushing someone at a party and to 
express condolence for the death of a near relative. Sony, sorry,” he 
repeated to himself, “are there, then, no words in the English language. ?” 

I have heard it said that this elaborate system of politeness was 
acquired by the Arabs and the Turks from the Byzantine Empire, a 
theory which perhaps gains confirmation from the fact that the Iraqis 
are less formal in their manners. For throughout the time when Syria 
was part of the Empire of Byzantium, Iraq belonged to Persia. 

Personally it is with regret that I must add that the younger genera¬ 
tion, in its desire to be modern, shows a tendency to neglect the old forms 
of courtesy, for, however formal it may become, politeness takes its 
origin in consideration for the feelings of others. In this smash-and-grab 
age, anything is useful which reminds us to be humble and considerate. 
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The patient centuries-long building of a race, the slow instilling of 
sentiments and hopes in its soul by natural agencies, and under con¬ 
ditions many of which can never be gathered together again, cannot 
be supplanted by a hasty human mandate, with a view to reversing 
the original process and changing the structure of that race’s life. 

A. M. RiiinANY 
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IRAQ BETWEEN THE WARS 

ANY observer who had watched the Arabic-speaking countries 
during the First World War would almost certainly have been 
J. ^struck by the contrast between them in their relations with the 
British. In Palestine, the Hejaz, Trans-Jordan and Syria, the people had 
co-operated with the British army as it advanced. The people of the 
Hejaz and Trans-Jordan had played an active part in the fighting. The 
warmest feelings of comradeship united the British anny to the warriors 
of Feisal and Lawrence. Here surely the auguries were favourable, and 
happy Anglo-Arab co-operation after the war could be confidently pre¬ 
dicted. 

In Iraq, the prospect would have appeared less favourable. Here no 
Arabs had fought beside the British army; the Indian government which 
had direcled both the campaign and the civil administration was less 
.sympathetic to Arab aspirations than was the home government. Yet 
the reverse proved to be the case. But it is worthy of note that the un¬ 
fortunate outcome of our liberation of Syria and Palestine from the 
Turks was not due to “British imperialism”, but to Britain’s weak desire 
to appease her other professed allies. 

For the British are sensible and easy-going. When they find that their 
presence is unwelcome, they normally go away, with remarkably little 
resentment. In any case, it is too much trouble to fight and unpleasant to 
coerce civilians. The French and the Jews were more resolute. Mr. 
Anthony Nutting attributes to Mr. Bourguiba, prime minister of Tunis, 
a witty definition of the difference between the French and British 
attitudes. “The French are peasants,” Mr. Bourguiba is quoted as 
saying, “they hold on to their land with grim determination, whereas 
you British are merchants who seek not territory but markets.” 

If the British government could, in 1919, have announced a constitu¬ 
tion for Iraq, the course of history would have been different. But the 
authorities in London were overwhelmed with troubles, negotiations and 
problems all over the world. A settlement in Iraq was probably low on 
the list of priorities. Meanwhile the country was still administered as an 
occupied enemy territory, partly by officials from India, both British 
and Indian, who, as wc have seen, were less sympathetic than were those 
who had been working with Feisal. The landing of the French in 
Lebanon and the charges brought against Britain of a breach of her 
‘ Anthony Nutting, I Saw for Myself. 
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pledges ill Syria, excited suspicion in Iraq that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment did not intend to honour their promises to that counti y cither. 

There is no reason to believe that the British government were insin¬ 
cere in their professed willingness to allow self-determination to Iraq. In 
fact, the civil commissioner who was responsible for the administration 
received a questionnaire soon after the war from London. In this docu¬ 
ment he was asked to ascertain and report the wishes of Iraqis as to the 
establishment of an Arab state from Mosul to Basra. He was also in- 
sti-ucted to inquire whether the people of Iraq preferred British tutelage 
to that of any other power, and whether they wished for an Arab ruler, 
and, if so, who he should be. 

In May 1920, the British government announced its acceptance of 
a mandate for Iraq, as decided by the San Remo Conference. In June 
1920, the Iraq tribes rose in revolt. 

-X- -x -X -x 

The 1920 rebellion in Iraq was caused by two independent factors. 
Of these the first was the political demand for independence, to which 
reference has already been made. But such sentiments were almost 
limited to town dwellers, who were not in a position to use force. 

The two origins of Arab insurgence against the Turks have already 
been described. On the one hand, tribal turbulence inspired by an un¬ 
willingness to submit to any authority; on the other, political nalionalism 
derived from ideas current in Europe. The Turks had for many years 
been desirous of introducing reforms into their empire, and had decided 
that, in the Arab provinces, the tribal system was an obstacle to progress. 

They failed to realize that men, in all countries and in all stages of 
society, seek security for their lives and propcity. When the government 
is unable to provide for their safety, they will band themselves into tribes. 
During the four centuries of nominal Ottoman rule of Iraq, the tribes 
had remained almost entirely independent. Indeed, the tribe was almost 
a welfare state to its members, for it not only protected them from otlier 
tribes but also supported them when old or indigent. 

Thus, during the centuries of Turkish ineffectiveness the tribe carried 
out many of the duties of a government towards its subjects. If, however’, 
an efficient government be established in a tribal area, the cohesion of 
the tribes begins immediately to weaken. Tribesmen, for example, will 
begin to take their complaints to the police for redress, instead of appeal¬ 
ing to their fellow-tribesmen to exact vengeance. The Tui’ks were too 
weak themselves to establish control and carry on an efficient adminis¬ 
tration. They set themselves to destroy the tribal system by intrigue, 
inciting the tribesmen to rebel against their shaikhs, and playing off one 
shaikli against another’, thereby provoking tribal civil wars. 

These methods achieved a considerable measure of success, and the 
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Iribal princes, innumerable little sections and sub-sections, under petty 
quarrelsome chiefs, kept the country in constant confusion and in¬ 
security. The Turkish authorities, however, were not themselves strong 
enough to enforce security, in place of the tribal princes whom they had 
weakened. 

When the British forces landed in Basra in 1914, and moved up to 
Amara and Nasiriya, they found that their lines of communication lay 
through territory inhabited by wild tribesmen. Communications were 
difficult, much of the area being marsh overgrown with thick reeds, while 
part of it was, on the contrary, waterless desei L. The tribes were on the 
whole hostile, not so much from loyalty to the Turks as from hostility to 
all governments and all armies. The British political officers sought for 
responsible tribal chiefs with whom to negotiate, but in most places found 
only chaos. Naturally the British arniy was principally concerned with 
the safety of its lines of communications rather than with the social 
development of the tribal areas. They determined, therefore, to reverse 
the Turkish policy and to make the authority of the shaikhs effective. 
This policy was carried out partly by giving subsidies to the shaikhs to 
strengthen them, partly by referring disputes to them for adjudication, 
and even at times by using troops to enforce the authority of the shaikh 
over his tribe. 

The idea may have acted well enough during the war. The system of 
tribal princes had served the country in the past, when it was a natural 
and spontaneous creation of the then existing situation. But once it had 
been reduced to chaos by the Turks, it could not be artificially re-created. 
The shaikhs had lost the sense of their patriarchal responsibility, the new 
generation of tribesmen no longer felt bound by the old loyalties. The 
world is always changing, even though in the process the pendulum 
swings back and forth. But even when the pendulum seems to swing 
back, things never return quite to where they wore before—dead foims 
cannot be resurrected. 

The tribal chief had proved himself unworthy of the responsibilities 
which the British army had sought to place upon liis shoulders. He could 
not resist using his new authority to revenge himself on his enemies. He 
oppressed the weak, extorted money from the wealthy and generally 
feathered his own nest. But when the war was over, the subsidies ceased 
and troops were no longer available. As a result, both shailchs and tribes¬ 
men were resentful. The shaikh, who for a year or two had become a 
little prince, was suddenly abandoned again. The tribesmen, oppressed 
by the shaikh during the war years, were .suffering under a sense of 
grievance. Rebellion had always been endemic in Iraq, and the British 
and Indian troops were rapidly leaving the country for demobilization. 
It was at this stage that the political discontents of the city dwellers also 
reached a peak. The two factors coincided. 

The rebellion was suppressed in a few months, the delay being the 
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result of the necessity of recalling troops which had been sent away to be 
demobilized. As soon as the military operations were over, a reaction 
took place in tribal opinion, as often occurs when men have fought. 
While the British government hastened to malce arrangements for an 
Iraqi government to assume control, many of the tribes began to demand 
the continuance of British rule. 

On ist October, 1920, Sir Percy Cox anived in Baghdad as high 
commissioner. He had landed at Basra with the first British forces in 
November 1914, and had held the position of chief political officer and 
civil commissioner in Iraq (then called Mesopotamia) until the spring 
of 1918. Thus he was well known to, and widely respected by, the people 
of the country. Soon after his return, a council of state was appointed 
under the presidency of the venerable Naqeeb of Baghdad, anti a civil 
administration staffed by Iraqi officials was established. 

In March 1921, Mr. Winston Churchill, then secretary of state for 
the colonies, arrived in Cairo and called a conference to consider the 
settlement of Middle East problems. In June 1921, His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment made a statement of policy on the subject of Iraq, and shortly 
afterwards the Amir Feisal, who a year before had been driven from 
Damascus by the French, arrived in Iraq as a candidate for the throne. 
He was accepted by a popular referendum, and on 23rd August, 1921, 
he was crowned king of Iraq. 

The country faced many dangers during its eai’ly years, particularly 
Turkish threats to Mosul. At the end of the war, Turkey had been 
exhausted and willingly signed an armistice, but her harsh treatment by 
the Allies and the Greek landing in Anatolia caused a recrude.sccnce of 
Turkish nationalism, which was reflected in an aggressive attitude 
towards Iraq also. When peace was signed between Turkey and the 
Allies at Lausanne, the Turkish claim to Mosul was specifically left to 
be settled later, and the situation in Northern Iraq remained unstable. 
On 19th May, 1924, an Anglo-Turkish conference was assembled at 
Constantinople to discuss the Iraqi-Turkish frontier, but no decision was 
reached. Tension on the frontier became once more acute. Eventually, 
on loth December, 1925, the League of Nations decided to awarcl 
Mosul to Iraq. The Turks refused to accept the award, and on the day 
after the League of Nations decision they signed a treaty with Russia. 
Finally in the summer of 1926, at a meeting in Ankara, representatives 
of Britain, Turkey and Iraq signed an agreement allotting Mosul to Iraq. 
There can be little doubt that, if Britain had not stood behind Iraq for 
the eight years from 1918 to 1926, Turkey would have seized Mosul and 
presented the League of Nations with a fait accompli. 

While Iraq was thus threatened on the north by Turkey, a fresh 
danger menaced her on the south. An outbreak of Muslim puritan 
fanaticism, known as Wahhabism, occurred in Central Arabia, under 
the leadership of Abdul Aziz ibn Saud. In March 1922, occurred the 
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first of a long series of savage raids by the Wahhabis against Iraq tribes. 
Again, if Britain had not stood behind Iraq, there can be little doubt that 
the Wahhabis would have maintained a reign of terror in Southern Iraq, 
the effect of which cannot now be imagined/ 

But though British assistance seemed to be so vitally necessary to the 
consolidation, and even to the very existence, of Iraq, it was not univer¬ 
sally welcomed. The tribes, after the suppression of the 1920 rebellion, 
were on the whole favourable to Britain, but political feeling was still 
considerably inflamed, by the rebellion, by the French occupation of 
Syria and by the jealousy of Irac{i officials against British officers who 
held appointments paid for from the Iraqi budget. 

All Arabs are proud and passionate people and impatient of any sug¬ 
gestion of their inferiority. The expression “British tutelage”, which was 
originally used, provoked their resentment. The word “mandate”, pro¬ 
duced by the League of Nation.s, soon came to signify to the Arabs a 
galling status of subordination. Britain was willing to abandon the 
mandate and conclude a treaty, but the financial clauses of the proposed 
instrument were thought to be onerous to Iraq. However, the treaty was 
eventually approved by the Iraqi parliament in June 1924, and was 
ratified by ling George in November and by King Feisal in December 
1924. 

Resentment between the British and the Iraqi nationalists did not 
immediately disappear. The country was administered under a system 
of dyarchy, under which a British adviser was appointed to work with 
each senior Iraqi official. It was a system which could scarcely fail to 
produce friction. Not only might the official and his adviser disagree, but 
the public often endeavoured to create a misunderstanding between 
them, in the hopes of securing favours from one or the other. In some 
districts, the tribes themselves divided, some proclaiming themselves sup¬ 
porters of the Iraq government and others of the British. 

In spite, however, of these feelings, Iraq continued to progress rapidly; 
land survey was carried out, the system of taxation was modernized and 
public works were undertaken. 

In 1929, friction was renewed over negotiations for a revised treaty. 
Eventually the new treaty was signed on 20th June, 1930. In Article 3 
of this treaty, it was laid down that in disputes between Iraq and a third 
state, the contracting parties were to concert together for a peaceful 
settlement, but in the event of war, each of them was to come to the 
other’s assistance. The aid which the king of Iraq would give in these 
circumstances would consist of furnishing to His Britannic Majesty on 
Iraq territory all facilities and assist ance, including the use of railways, 
rivers, ports, aerodromes and means of communication. Air bases were 
also leased to Britain. These articles further emphasized the object of ail 
Britain’s activities in Arabia; namely, to secure safe transit to the East. 

’ See Chapter XV. 
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The treaty icreivcd a bad press, but easily passed both the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. On 3rd October, 1932, Iraq was admitted as a 
member of the League of Nations, and the British mandate came to an 
end. Iraq, under the new Anglo-Iraqi treaty, was recognized as fully 
independent, and the number of British officials was drastically reduced. 

It would appear as though every Arab country, at some time or other, 
must pass through the stage of military intcrfcicnce in politics. Modern 
armies, with their automatic weapons, armour, wireless and other appli¬ 
ances, are overwhelmingly strong in face of the civil populalion. In 
Turkish times, the Iraqis were in almost constant revolt. In those days 
the tribesmen were armed with rifles, almost as effective as the weapons 
of the army. Soldiers and civilians alike travelled on foot or on horseback. 
Today, however, it is no longer possible for civilians to resist armies in 
battle. 

In new states, without a long tradition of older or stability, the com¬ 
manders of the army sooner or later realize that they wield complete 
power over then' compatriots. In such circumstances, the temptation to 
make use of their position in their own interest or to favour some political 
theory, is sometimes irresistible. This proved to be the case in Iraq. 

On 30th October, 1936, a military coup d’etat took place in Baghdad. 
“Rebei” military aircraft dropped two small warning bombs on the 
capital, and a military force marched on the city. The prime minisLcrj 
Yaseen Pasha al Hashimi, resigned. General Ja’far Pasha al Askt'ri, a 
veteran of the First World War and a comrade in arms of Fei&al and 
Lawrence, was shot dead in cold blood. Yaseen Pasha and Nuri Pasha 
Saeed were obliged to leave the country. 

The hero of this revolution was a certain Bikr Sudqi, a military officer, 
who now became chief of the army. Hikmat Beg Sulaiman assumed the 
office of prime minister. Resentment against the somewhat arrogant 
leadersliip of Yaseen Pasha was perhaps the immediate cause of this 
first military intervention in politics. It is to be noted, however, that six 
changes of cabinet were to take place during the ensuing four and a half 
years, and that five out of the six were to be dictated by cliques of army 
officers. 

The treaty which came into force in 1932, when Iraq became a 
member of the League of Nations, left no authority in the hands of the 
British. Respon.sibility for British representation in Baghdad was trans¬ 
ferred to the Foreign Office, Iraq and Britain were declared to be allies, 
who must consult one another in the event of the threat of war. The 
terras were not onerous, and Britain thereafter made no attempt to inter¬ 
fere in Iraq’s internal affairs, a fact proved by her abstention from any 
action on the occasion of the military coup d’etat. But Iraqi resentment 
was emotional ratlier than directed against specific clauses. The manda¬ 
tory system imposed after the First World War had been interpreted all 
over the Arabic-speaking countries as merely “concealed colonialism”. 
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The same suspicion was directed against the treaty which replaced the 
mandate. 

This jealousy was exacerbated by the Arab rebellion which broke out 
in Palestine in 1936, and particularly when a number of Palestine Arab 
leaders sought asylum in Baghdad. Moreover, in view of the continued 
resentment against French control in Syria, a considerable number of 
young intellectuals from that country also migrated to Iraq, where they 
were employed as school teachers and in other capacities. Thus the fact 
that Iraq was the first of the northern Arab countries to achieve com¬ 
plete independence made her the refuge and headquarters of the more 
intransigent and xenophobic elements from Syria and Palestine. 

King Feisal the First of Iraq, the leader of the northern Arab army 
in the First World War, had died in Switzerland in 1934, and was 
succeeded by his young son, Ghazi, who had been educated at Harrow. 
In 1936, however, the young king was killed in a car accident, and the 
succession fell to his infant son, Feisal II, then only one year old. Amir 
AbduUillah, the eldest son of King A]i of the Hejaz and grandson of the 
old King Husain, was proclaimed regent. 

As the rising power of the Nazis heightened the international tension, 
both Italy and Germany became active in Baghdad. Every effort was 
made to exploit the latent resentment of many young Iraqis against 
Britain, and an active liaison was established with the leaders of the Iraq 
army. Herr Grobba, the Gcrnian minister, became a power in the land, 
and the Gennan, Italian and Japanese commercial penetration of Iraq 
progressed rapidly. Meanwhile the exiled'leaders of the Palestine rebel¬ 
lion were busily engaged on political activities directed to stir up hatred 
against Britain. 

Perhaps a minor, but still a real, cause of irritation in Anglo-Iraqi 
relations was the apparently high salaries awarded to British officials, 
all of which were paid by the Iraq government. Most eastern govern¬ 
ments tended to object to the salaries of European officers, which they 
compared with the lower rates of pay of their own officials. The com¬ 
parison was not entirely just, because men of all races expect a higher 
rate of remuneration when living abroad, separated from their friends, 
families and children. Thus a British officer employed in Iraq could 
scarcely be expected to work at the same salary as an Iraqi officer work¬ 
ing in his own country. The British government insisted that officials 
loaned to the Iraqi or any other foreign government be volunteers, and 
their services in any case would have been of little value if rendered 
compulsorily against their will. Many Asian governments made the error 
of offering low salaries for European advisers. They obtained volunteers 
at the rates of pay which they offered, but the candidates were of inferior 
quality. There could be no doubt that one really first-class man was 
worth any number of officers witli poor qualifications. If the funds of 
the employing government were inadequate, it would have been better 

n.A.—9 
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for them to engage fewer foreign experts, but still to obtain only the best 
men. The objection to tliis course was naturally that local officials 
regarded a highly paid foreigner with resentment when they compared 
his salai'y to their own. It often seemed at the time that, in view of the 
issues at stake, His Majesty’s Government might well have paid part or 
all of their salaries, if necessary reducing their numbers. Thus, for a few 
thousands a year one source of friction at least would have been removed. 

This argument especially applied in countiics where there was unem¬ 
ployment among the indigenous ofTicials, such as occurred in Tgypl. It 
was inevitable that local malcontents should point out that the sahuy 
of one British official would have sufficed to employ three or four local 
men. 

As the tension produced in Europe by the rise of the Nazis increased 
from year to year, so also Anglo-Iraqi relations deteriorated fiom 1936 
to 1939, the Germans, the Italians and the Japanese all co-oiierating to 
increase Iraqi resentment. Finally, on i6th October, 1939, Flaj Amcen 
al Husaini, the mufti of Jerusalem and leader of the Palestine Arab 
rebellion, himself arrived in Baghdad and proceeded with all his skill and 
prestige to add fuel to the fire. 



It. is ti solemn thoiiglil that almost no one—if he is truly eminent— 
knows what he means. Look at the great ones of the earth, the 
politicians. We do not discuss what they say, but what they may 
have meant when they said it, , . , Doubts breed suspicions, a 
dangerous air, J, M, Barrie 

The Holy Land which men call the land of promise or behest, pass¬ 
ing all other lands, is the most worthy land, most excellent, and 
lady and sovereign of all other lands, and is blessed and hallowed. 

Sir John Mandevilhe 
(13,56) 

Zion has always been for the Jews the symbol, not only of their own 
future hut also of the future of humanity. It is in this sense—ex¬ 
cluding all thought of nationality—that we make our prayers for 
the return of Zion, Let us not in the doubtful hope of becoming a 
“people” renounce our proper mission which is to witness here below 
to the truth, M. Gudemann 

(in Nationahjudentmn) 
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THE TWICE-PROMISED LAND 

R EFEREN C E has alicady been made to the fact that, at the time 
of the Husain-McMahon letters and the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
>-tIie British government had no intention of supporting Zionism. 
Sir Henry McMahon subsequently said that the “districts west of the 
vilayets of Damascus, Floms, Flania and Aleppo” were intended to in¬ 
clude Palestine. Immediately after the conclusion of the agreement with 
King I-Iusain, the British government negotiated the Sykes-Picot Agree¬ 
ment, in which it was laid down that Palestine was to be under inter¬ 
national control, a fact which may perhaps be taken to indicate that 
Britain had intended to exclude it from the Arab area. In either case, 
however, it is obvious that it was not excluded in order to use it for a 
national home for the Jmvs, for Mr. Asquith, who was stiU in office at the 
time, had rejected the Zionist proposals. In fact, the decision to support 
the Zionists appears to have been taken after Mr. Lloyd George suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Asquith as prime minister. Its sponsors were appai'ently Mr. 
Lloyd George iiiniself and Mr. Balfour, perhaps without the full support 
of the cabinet. We who now know the tragic and far-reaching events 
which have ensued, are apt to imagine in retrospect that the new policy 
must have resulted from an important cabinet decision, but in reality it 
is doubtful whether such significance was attached to it at the time. The 
cabinet were completely engrossed in the war, which was not developing 
favourably for the Allies. 

In November i g 17, the month in which the Balfour Declaration was 
issued, the Soviet government informed the Central Powers that Russia 
was prepared to sign an immediate peace. It was obvious that the armies 
of Germany and Austria would thereby be freed from the eastern front 
and would be able to concentrate overwhelming strength in France and 
Belgium in the spring of 1918. Compai'ed with the whole outcome of the 
war—-even the very survival of Britain herself—whether or not the Jews 
wanted to go to Palestine must have appeared a trivial side-issue. 

The Balfour Declaration has been blamed for all the catastrophes 
which resulted, but in reality the document could well have meant very 
little, Flis Majesty’s Government, it said, view with favour the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing should be done which might prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine. 

The expression “to view with favom'” seemed vague enough. More- 
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over, even the process of viewing with favour was conditional on the 
avoidance of anything piejudicial to the civil and religious lights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 

* -x- * ■!« •>:- 

It is curious that nearly all the charges of ill-faith levelled against 
Britain by Arab politicians have been based on the PIusain-McMahon 
letters, the Sykes-Picot Agreement and the Balfour Declaration. In 
reality, as we have seen, these documents were so vaguely woided as to 
be capable of many different interpretations. The Allied declarations 
were much clearer. 

The Anglo-French Declaration of 7th November, 191B, for example, 
stated that; “The goal envisaged by France and Great Britain in prose¬ 
cuting in the East the war set in train by Geiman ambition is the com¬ 
plete and final liberation of the peoples who have for so long been 
oppressed by the Turks, and the setting uii of national governments and 
administrations that shall derive their authority from the free exercise of 
die initiative and choice of the indigenous populations.” And again: “Far 
from wishmg to impose this or that system upon the populations of those 
regions, their [France’s and Great Biitain’s] only concern is to oflei' such 
support and efficacious help as will ensure the smooth working of the 
governments and administrations which those populations will have 
elected of their own free will to have.” 

^ After such a statement as this, it becomes immaterial whether Pales¬ 
tine was or was not excluded from the Arab state in the IcLteis of Sir 
116017 McMahon, for here, in November i g 18, Britain is pledging her¬ 
self to allow the Palestinians to choose their own government. It may be 
remarked, incidentally, that the United States placed themselves in the 
same situation as Britain. Pre.siclcnt Woodrow Wilson approved of the 
Balfour Declaration and pei-sonally supported the Jewish Nation.d 
Flome in Palestine; while, in his fourteen points, he had declared em¬ 
phatically that the population of every country should be free to choose 
its own form of government. Presumably he must have believed that the 
majority of the people of Palestine were already Jews. 

How Britain and America proposed at that time to reconcile these 
various pledges is not known, but such a reconciliation was in 1918 still 
possible. For Britain had only promised to view with favour the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish home and to use her best endeavours to facilitate 
the achieveruent of that object. The Jews for two thousand years have 
retained their devotion to Jerusalem. Throughout most of this lime, the 
vast majority o£ Jews dispersed throughout the world had no intention 
of re-establishing the Kingdom of David. Jerusalem and the temple had 
for them a spiritual significance. A higher proportion of Christians than 
of jews performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Neveithelcss, the Holy 
City was closely interwoven with Jewish culture, history and religion. To 
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allow the Jcw.s to return to Palestine, to establish places of worship, 
schools anti univei&ities, to provide a refuge for the persecuted, “it being 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities”—these objectives 
might have been reconciled with self-determination for the Palestinians. 

When the promised democratic slate had been set up, provision 
could have been made in its constitution for a Jewish religious and cul¬ 
tural home in the comitry. ft is to be noticed in this connection that no 
enmity cxi.sted at that time between Arabs and Jews, and that the small 
number of the latter who were already in Palestine were, in most cases, 
on excellent terms with their neighbours. If the two races had succeeded 
in thus living amicably side by side, great opportunities for Jews would 
doubtless have arisen all over the Arab countries, where extensive use 
might have been made of their knowledge and skill. In the event, how¬ 
ever, the struggle for Palestine has debarred Jews from employment or 
advancement in any olhcr Arab country. In the first indigenous govern¬ 
ment formed in Ti'aq in 1921, nobody considered it remarkable that the 
minister of finance tvas a Jew. Now the ancient Jewish community in 
Iraq, dating from seven hundred years before Christ, has ceased to exist, 
its members having either fled or been driven out as a result of the hatred 
aroused by Zionism. 

Arab iratioitalists have been at pains to assert that the Balfour 
Declaration 1 cqn'escntcd an unscrupulous and carefully-devised British 
plot, intended to obstruct or destroy the renaissance of the Arab race. 
Such a thesis is scarcely tenable, even in the light of the open actions of 
the British govcrnmcirt at that time, for it was at precisely the same 
moment that it was increasing its support to the Amir Feisal and the 
Arabs. The only logical conclusion is that, at the end of 1917 and the 
beginning of i g 18, the British government did not foresee that the Jewish 
Natiorral Home would clash seriously with Arab aspirations. Additional 
weight is lent to this view by the fact that the Arabs themselves, in r gr 7 
and igi8, did not realize the full extent of Zionist ambitions. 

Another sidelight on the mentality of the British government at the 
time is contained in Asquith’s autobiography, Memories and Reflections, 
in which he states thal Lloyd George was in favour of the Jewish home in 
Palestine, “Lloyd George,” he added, “does not care a damn for the 
Jews,” but wished to prevent France from obtaining po.ssession of, or a 
protectorate over, Palestine. The significant point in this paragraph in 
Asquith’s diary on the future of Palestine is thal he obviously regarded 
the protagonists as the Jews, the French and the British. No reference 
whatever is made to the possibility of Arab opposition, altliough the note 
is couched in extremely candid and unreserved terms. This note was 
written by Asquith under the date of 13th March, 1915. 

Much of the first alarm felt by Arabs at the time of the issue of the 
Balfour Declaration was allayed by the Zionists tlremselves, especially 
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by their leader Dr. Weizmann. Early in 1918, the British government 
allowed a Zionist commission to visit Palestine, passing through Cairo 
on the way. The party met many Egyptian and Arab leaders, and 
assured them of the modesty of Zionist aspirations and the advantages 
of Zionist-Arab co-operation. When, however, the commission reached 
Palestine, its activities aroused a certain amount ol alarm. The com- 
mander-in-chief. General Allenby, endeavoured to adhere to the Hague 
Convention, which prescribes that armed forces in occupation of enemy 
territory should make no unnecessary changes in the constitution or the 
laws. Such a stipulation obviously precluded the grant of special privi¬ 
leges to the Zionists, who were not even natives of Palestine. His 
Majesty’s Government did not apparently consider itself bound by this 
clause. During the war Zionists were alleged to have been active in 
Istanbul and in Berlin, endeavouring to secure from Turkey and Ger¬ 
many a pro-Zionist declaration similar to the Balfour Declaration, so 
that their schemes would be realized whichever side won the war. Tliis, 
if true, seems to disprove the argument that the Balfour Declaration was 
the reward for Jewish support of the Allied cause. It has at times been 
alleged that the Balfour Declaration was issued to .secure the support of 
Jewish finance, particularly in the U.S.A., but the argument is scarcely 
tenable because the majority of rich Jews at that time did not .support 
political Zionism. 

The theory of the Machiavellian plotting of the British government 
to raise up Zionism in order to destroy Arab nationalism is rendered 
even more improbable when we remember a speech made by Lord 
Robert Cecil on and December, 1917. The occasion was that of a meet¬ 
ing called at the Opera PIousc, Govent Garden, to celebrate the issue of 
the Balfour Declaration. 

“The keynote of our meeting this afternoon,” said Lord Robert Cecil, 
“is liberation. Wc welcome among us not only the many thousands of 
Jews that I see, but also representatives of the Arabian and Armenian 
races who are also in this great struggle struggling to be free. Our wish 
is that Arabian countries shall be for the Arabs, Amicnia for ihc 
Armenians, and Judea for the Jews. I venture to claim for this country 
that in supporting Zionism, it has been merely carrying out its traditional 
policy. To me, at any rate, it seems that there are two great foundations 
upon which the policy of this country has always been based. I believe 

that they are often described by the two words ‘Libeify and Justice’_ 

We hear a great deal of a new word : ‘self-determination’. Well, I don’t 
know that it is a new thmg. It certainly is not new in the British Empire. 
The Empire has always striven to give to all the peoples that make it up 
the fullest measure of self-government of which they are capable. We 
have always striven to give to all peoples within our bounds complete 
liberty and equality before the law. We are adjured to respect the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination, but I say that the British Empire was the 
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first organization to teach that principle to the world, and one of the 
great causes for which we are in this war is to secure to all peoples the 
right to govern themselves and to work out their own destiny, irrespective 
of the threats and menaces of their greater neighbour. One of the great 
steps—in my judgment in some ways the greatest step—we have taken 
in carrying out this principle is the recognition of Zionism. This is the 
first coiisliuctivc clTort that wc have made in what I hope will be the 
new settlement of the world after the war.” 

It is ironical to read now the final sentence of the speech. “I don’t like 
to prophecy what ultimate results that great event may have, but for 
myself I believe it will have a fai-reaching influence on the histoiy of 
the world and consequences which none can foresee on the future of the 
human race.” ^ 

This speech is of particular interest because Lord Robert Cecil was at 
the time a member of the British government. The fact that the spealcer 
described Zionism as a measure of self-determination, and even more so 
that he connected the Arabs with a similar cause-—the Arabian countries 
for the Arabs and Judea for the Jews—can admit of only one explana¬ 
tion. He believed the majority of the inhabitants of Judea in 1917 to be 
Jews. If lie had known that only seven per cent of the people in Palestine 
were Jews, how could he in the same breath have wished self-determina¬ 
tion for the Arabs in the Arabian countries and believed that a Jewish 
national home in Ptilestinc could be described as “self-determination” ? 

It is noteworthy, however, that, at the same meeting, Dr. M. Gaster 
made a speech in which he was reported to have said: “What they 
wished to obtain in Palestine was not merely a right to establish colonics, 
or educational, cultural or industrial institutions. They wanted to estab¬ 
lish in Palestine an autonomous Jewish Commonwealth in the fullest 
sense of the word. They wanted Palestine to be Palestine of the Jews and 
not merely a Palestine for Jews.... Tire ground must be theirs.” ^ Here, 
indeed, was the full Zionist programme of the Jewish state, announced 
in the very presence of the British government. Lord Robert Cecil made 
no protest, but why should he? Once again, if he believed the Jews to 
be already a majority in Palestine, tlicre could be no objection to a Jewish 
state. 

It is not entirely to be wondered at that the members of the British 
government were somewhat confused as to what they were trying to do. 
Mr. Sokolow, who reported in his History of iQonism “ this speech of Dr, 
Gaster, has the following passage in his introduction to that work: 

“It has been said and is stiU being obstinately repeated by anti- 
Zionists again and again, that Zionism aims at the creation of an inde¬ 
pendent ‘Jewish State’. But this is wholly fallacious. The ‘Jewish State’ 
was never a part of the Zionist programme. , , . The whole of Zionist 

‘ Nahum Sokolow, The Hiitory of Zionhm, “ Sokolow, op. cit. 

“ Published in 1919. 
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activity bears witness to the fact that Zionism has nothing in common 
with political adventure. Zionists have never been influenced by any 
political aggressive spirit.... Zionism has the following objects in view : 

A home for Jews who are materially or morally suffciing. 

A home for Jewish education, learning and literature. 

A source of idealism lor Jews all over the world. 

A place in which Jews can live a healthy Jcwisli lile. 

A revival of the language of the Bible. 

The resurrection, by civilization and industry of the old home of our 
fathers, long neglected and ruined. 

The creation of a sound, strong, Jewish agiicultural class.” 

In conclusion, Nahum Sokolow writes ; “Lot humanity be sure of the 
loyalty of a people which, although sorely tried, has never grown cold in 
its affection, a people which by its resurrection will become again what it 
was in very ancient times, not a militaiy power but a spiritual and 
peaceful power.” 

Zionist pronouncements at this stage continued to present this double 
aspect. Lofty and idealistic statesmen, breathing the noblest scntimcnt.s, 
interspersed here and there witlr casual references to a Jewish state ruling 
the whole of Palestine. Speaking in Palestine on 27th April, igiB, Dr. 
Weizmann himself was reported as saying that “all fears expressed 
openly or secretly by the Arabs that they are to be ousted from their 
present position are due either to a fundamental misconception of 
Zionist aims or to the malicious activities of our common enemies”. “ 

fDie Balfour Declaration had seriously alarmed King Husain of the 
Hejaz. In response to his demand lor an elucidation of Briti.sh policy, 
the following interpretation was presented to him by Commander 
Plogarth: 

“So far as Pale,stine is concerned, we are determined that no people 
shall be subjected to another, but in view of the fact: 

(a) That there are in Palestine Shrines, Waqfs” and Holy Places, 
sacred in some cases to Moslems alone, to Jews alone, to Christians 
alone, and inasmuch as these places are of interest to vast masses 
of peoples outside Palestine and Arabia, there must be a special 
regime to deal with these places approved of by tlic world. 

[b) That as regards the Mosque of Omar, it shall be considered as a 
Moslem concern alone, and shall not be subjected directly or 
indirectly to any non-Moslem authority. 

That since the Jewish opinion of the world is in favour of a return of 
Jews to Palestine, and inasmuch as His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the realization of this aspiration, His Majesty’s Government are 

Sokolow, op. cit. ^ ^ - Nevill Baibour, Nisi Dominus, 

’ Religious bequests. 
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determined that in so far as is compatible with freedom of existing 
populations, both economic and political, no obstacle should be put in 
the way of the realization of this ideal.” 

King Husain apparently accepted this statement as safeguarding the 
political freedom of the Arabs of Palestine. 

But whatever may have been the intentions of the British government 
in 1917, there can be no doubt that some Zionists were quite determined 
from tiie very start to seize Palestine for themselves. As early as 1920, 
General Bols, chief adminisirator of Palestine in O.E.T.A., reported that 
the Jews “seek, not justice from the military occupant, but that in every 
question in which a Jew is interested discrimination in his favour shall be 
shown”.' 

Every aspect of th c Palestine question in the period from 1918 to 1930 
was coloured in the same manner. British officials working in Palestine 
received the impression that recommendations made by them to London 
would be approved if they coincided with Jewish ambitions, but that 
any proposal distasteful to the Jews would be rejected. It was tliis in¬ 
tangible, even untraceable, Jewish influence applied in England which 
was so discouraging to those who were trying to work for justice in 
Palestine. 

One principle which the Palestine government set itself scrupulously to 
apply was that of equality between Arabs and Jews. Thus if new officials 
were to be selected, half of them must be Jews and the other half Arabs. 
If funds were to be allotted for some object, Jews and Arabs must have 
equal shares. If a distinguished Jew received an honour, a distinguished 
Arab must receive the same. Such a system may seem just and right 
until we remember that, at the commencement of the period, Jews 
formed only a small minority of the total population. Equality in the 
numbers of goverament employees and other similar perquisites was 
therefore extremely unjust. 

The tenns of the mandate allotted to Britain by the League of Nations 
reflected the same invai’iable bias. Although Jews fonned less than one- 
tenth of the inhabitants of the country over which the mandatory was to 
hold sway, almost every paragraph of the mandate begins with a pro¬ 
vision in favour of the Jews. 

Paragraph 11 . “The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the 
country under such political administrative and economic condi- 
tioirs as will secure the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home... 

Paragraph IV. “An appropriate Jewish Agency shall be recog¬ 
nized, .. 

“The Zionist organization shall be recognized... 

* Nevill Barbour, op. cii. 
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Paragraph VI. “The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration. . . 

Paragraph XL “The Administration may arrange with the Jewish 
Agency. . . 

The word Jew or Zionist is u.scd twelve times in the mandate, but the 
Arabs, who formed ninety-three per cent of the population, arc not 
mentioned at all. There is one reference to “all the inhabitants of 
Palestine”, and one to “other sections of the population”. The mandate 
was the only legal justification for the presence of a Britisli administra¬ 
tion in Palestine. AVith the mandate thus couched in terms seeming to 
suggest that the Jews were the only element in the population worth 
mentioning, the whole administration was launched on its duties in an 
atmosphere of extreme favouritism to Zionism. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that the British government 
blundered into the Palestine problem in 1917 without sullicicntly study¬ 
ing the facts. Mr. Lloyd George had always favoured policies which 
appeared (at least on the surface) to be liberal, and the rescue and 
rehabilitation of persecuted Jews, viewed from one side alone, certainly 
seemed liberal and progressive. It is important to remember that, when 
the Balfour Declaration was issued, no Arab opinion was available in 
London. The British army in Palestine was still in Gaza. Palestine, 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, except for the province of Basra, were still in 
Tuiidsh hands. Many distinguished Jews, however, were present in Lon¬ 
don, and commanded the ear of the government. The war was at its 
height, and responsible ministers were working day and night. Nobody 
had time to call for statistics or to read up reports or travellers’ accounts 
of Palestine. The fact that there were Aralrs living in Palesline passed 
almost unnoticed. In any ease, the idea tliat Palestine was the land of the 
Jews was widely held in Christian countries, in which knowledge of the 
country was chiefly derived from the Bible. 

Once the war was won, however, when the British anny had occupied 
all Palestine and Syria, when Arab opinion had been ascertained and 
Arab delegations had reached London—then it soon became evitlent 
that the policy hitherto followed involved a conflict of promises, and 
would be impossible of execution. On 27th March, 1923, Lord Grey 
of Fallodon made a speech in the House of Lords from whidt the follow¬ 
ing passages are an extract: 

“1 seriously suggest to the Government that the best way of clearing 
our honour in this matter is officially to publish the whole of the engage¬ 
ments relating to the matter, which we entered into during the war. . . . 
If they turn out to be inconsistent, I think it will be very much better 
that the amount, character and extent of the inconsistencies should be 
known, and that we should state frankly that, in the urgency of war, 
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cngagcmenls weu' entered into which were not entirely consistent with 
each other. 

“I am sure that we cannot redeem our honour by covering up our 
engagements and pretending that there is no inconsistency if there really 
is inconsisi cncy.... I think dial wc are placed in a considerable difficulty 
by the Balfour Declaration itself.... It promised a Zionist home without 
prejudice to the civil and religious lights of the population of Palestine. 
A Zionist home, my Lords, undoubtedly means or implies a Zionist 
Government, over the district in which the home is placed, and as 
ninety-three per cent of the population are Arabs, I do not see how you 
can establish other than an Arab Government without picjudice to their 
civil rights. That one sentence alone of the Balfour Declaration seems to 
involve, without ovei stating it, exceedingly great difficulty of fulfilment. 
I do see that the situation is an exceedingly difficult one when it is com¬ 
pared with the pledges which undoubtedly were given to the Arabs. It 
would be very desirable, from the point of view of honour, that all those 
various pledges be set out, side by side, and then, I think, the most 
honourable thing would be to look at them fairly, see what inconsisten¬ 
cies there arc between them, and having regard to the nature of each 
pledge and the date at which it was given, with all the facts before us, 
consider whal is the fair thing to be done. .. . 

“I should like to say very seriously to the government that, unless they 
can straighten out tills difficulty and prevent this question from drifting 
till there really is a hostile population and not a friendly one, they may 
find themselves one day in the impossible position of either having to 
abandon the commitment which they have acknowledged, or of having 
lo uphold that conunilrncnt by an expenditure of money and a use of 
force of which they would find the countiy is not prepared to approve.” ’ 

Thus, whatever may have been the ignorance or misapprehension 
under which the Balfour Declaration was issued in the stress of war, the 
dilemma in 1923 was already perfectly plain. Britain had promised 
repeatedly that the peoples of the former Turkish Empire would be free 
to choose their own government. The great majority of Palestinians were 
Arabs in language and culture, and most of them had a clear idea of what 
they wanted. They were not allowed a constitution under which they 
could have expressed their wishes, because had they obtained one, it was 
obvious that they would not voluntarily give their country to the 
Zionists. 

It is important to notice, however, that the ultimate issue was already 
plain to Lord Grey—^that Zionism could only lead eventually to a Zionist 
government. If the British government had had the courage to face the 
issue in 1923, how much human misery could have been avoided and 
how different would the position of Britain be today. But courage is not 
he outstanding quality of demociatic governments. The mandate had 
* Hansard, Vol, 53, ayth March, 1933. 
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already been allotted on 24th July, 1922. To infoim the League of 
Nations a year later that Britain could not undci (ake it would have been 
embarrassing. In any case, France or some other power might have 
accepted it. Mr. Bonar Law’.s cabinet, and every British government 
from 1923 to 1947, decided to hope for the best and let things drift. 
Perhaps something would turn up—Britain had a reputation for 
muddling through. 



XI 

Drifting Towards the Rocks 

It is ill the nature oi niiui to err, oi a fool to perbcvcre in error. 

Cicero, Philippics 

III those holy lieltls 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advanltigc, on the bitter cross. 

iStiAKESPEARC, King Hciity IF 

Against stupidity, the gods in vain contend. 

Schiller 

Weakness, not vice, is the opposite of virtue. 

Pietro Soderini 
(Florence, 1502) 
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J EWISH immigration into Palestine in 1925 had reached the record 
figure of 33 j8oi . The Palestine Arabs were profoundly alarmed, and 
disorders broke out in 1926 in protest. Order was restored, however, 
and in 1927 and 1928 the figures of Jewish immigration fell sharply. 
Moreover, a considerable number of Jews emigrated from Palestine, 
with the result that, for a brief period, it appeared as if the mandate 
might, after all, prove to be workable. These hopes were terminated by 
the rise of the Nazis to power in Germany and their persecution of the 
Jews. Intense sympathy for the victims was felt in Western Europe and 
America, and strong pressure was brought to bear on the mandatory 
government of Palestine to permit the entry of more Jews. As a result, 
the immigration figures rose rapidly. 

The figures for Jewish legal immigration from 1920 to 1936 were as 
follows: 


1920 

5.514 

1929 

5,249 

1921 

9.149 

1930 

4.944 

1922 

7,844 

1931 

4,075 

1923 

7,421 

1932 

9,553 

1924 

12,856 

1933 

30,327 

1925 

33,801 

1934 

42,359 

1926 

13,081 

1935 

61,844 

1927 

2,713 

1936 

29,727 

1928 

2,178 




Every possible form of argument was put forward to justify the entry 
of an ever-increasing number of Jews. The Zionists were perhaps already 
determined to take over Palestine as a Jewish state, but they normally 
hesitated to say so openly, for fear of provoking opposition. They there¬ 
fore concentrated all th6ir efforts on the introduction of more and more 
Jewish immigrants, with the view to securing a Jewish majority. While 
the Arabs still constituted a majority, the Zionists resolutely opposed 
the introduction of democratic or representative institutions. Govern¬ 
ment by elected assemblies must wait until the Jews obtained a majority 
and would be able to ensure their own control. 

Emotional appeals based on the sufferings of the Jews in Germany 
were probably the Zionists’ strongest card during the 1930s. Much argu¬ 
ment was, however, devoted to prove that’the Arabs themselves were 
is.A.—10 ■ ■■ 
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profiting from Jewish immigration. If the problern were regarded on a 
short-teim basis,these statements could be paitially justified. An immense 
amount of Jewish capital poured into Palestine. The arrival of great 
numbers of Jews in the country produced intense activity, particularly 
in the building trade and in the port of Plaifa. Them was a consccpiciK 
demand for labour. Not only could every Arab worker in Palestine 
obtain employment, but casual labourers from Trans-Jordan and Syria 
came over, principally to work in Haifa. Such expansion was, however, 
short-lived, for Jewish unemployment, in view of ihe great numbers of 
immigrants, led to a Jewish ban on the employment of Arab labour in 
Jewish undertakings. In less direct ways, however, the Arabs did profit. 
The large sums of Jewish capital imported led to geneial prosperity and 
increased government revenue, which could be spent on public works, 
roads, agriculture, education and other services from which the Arabs 
also benefited. 

But the real answer to the argument that the Jews were benefiting the 
Arabs was that man docs not live by bread alone. No amount of material 
prosperity can compensate a man for the loss of his personal freedom 
and social position, and the Arabs were beginning to realize that before 
long they might be reduced to the status of a sub ject race, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to Jewish masters, and that in a land which for two 
thousand years had been indisputably theirs. (It may be stated that the 
Arabs only conquered Palestine in 634 a.d., but the Muslim conquest 
did not involve any great movement of population. Thus the “Arab” 
Palestinians of today are basically the descendants of the “Byzantine” 
Palestinians of the first six centuries of our era.) 

Another argument used was that the Arabs were backward, ineflicicTit, 
feudal or reactionary, and consequently incapable of developing their 
own country, and that they should therefore make way for die Jews, 
who were capable of doing so. Such charges arc entirely unfounded. 
The Palestinians are an extremely intelligent race, and have, moreover, 
for thousands of years lived as agriculturists. The fact that progress was 
not limited to Jews is illustrated by the fact that, between 1920 and 1940, 
Arab-owned orange groves in the Jafla area increased sevenfold. In 
publicizing the progress achieved by the Jews in Palestine, no reference 
is made to the progress achieved by other Arab states. Iraq, for example, 
has been transfonned since 1920 to as great an extent as has Jewish 
Palestine. 

The remarkable feature about this argument was that it amounted to 
saying that material efficiency was a sufficient pretext to justify one 
nation in driving another from its country, or at least to its establishing 
dominion over it. It was in 1936 that the Italians invaded Abyssinia and 
endeavoured to use similar atguments. They claimed that the Abys- 
sinians themselves would benefit by enlightened I talian rule, Italy would 
develop the coimtry, start industries, build roads and inaugurate 
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material prosperity. Eut tlie civilized world rejected such a policy witli 
expressions of abhorrence. The Arabs found it dilTicult to see any funda¬ 
mental difference between the two cases. They could not understand 
why a process which in Abyssinia was denounced as a crime against 
civilization was in Palestine applauded by the free nations of the West. 
In both instances, a nation was to be deprived of its freedom in its native 
land. 

An American visitor to Trans-Jordan explained to me the difference 
between the t wo ca.ses. “The American people,” he said, “always support 
the under-dog. When they thought that Mussolini was strong and Abys¬ 
sinia weak, they sympathized with the latter. Now they believe the Jews 
to be the underdog. The Arabs cannot expect strong support from the 
United States until they qualify as underdogs.” 

It is interesting to notice that this same pattern has continued until 
today. The Jews have always dei’ived the greatest possible advantage by 
emphasizing their own weakness. Arab pride has rejected such a role, 
and for many years relied on threats. The more the threats were believed, 
the more support was given to their enemies. Although the Arabs com¬ 
plained bitterly of American support for the Jews, they failed to realize 
that their own tactics were calculated to increase it. This is yet another 
example of the immense difficulty experienced by one nation in under¬ 
standing the viewpoint of another. To enable one country to appreciate 
what another people really thinks and desires is both the most difficult 
and the most vital task which confronts us. 

The world today has been not ineptly compared to a lunatic asylum, 
in which an earthquake has suddenly caused the partitions to fall down 
and has left the madmen jibbering incomprehensibly at each other, 
where formerly, each in his cell, they had been unaware of one another’s 
existence. In the past, it did not matter much what the Americans 
thought of the Arabs or vice-versa—^they were so far away from one 
another. But now, suddenly, the world has become small, and we are 
all face to face. The world today is more in need of interpreters between 
the nations than of any other form of expert—interpreters not of lan¬ 
guage only, but of the thoughts, the hopes, the ideals and the fears which 
make up the mental patterns of varied peoples. 

The question which more than any other led to the Arab rebellion 
in Palestine was that of the eviction of Arabs from their lands. In the 
early 1920s, it is true, many Arabs sold land to the Jews. The prices 
offered were good, and the Jews were still in such a small minority that 
it did not occur to the sellers that the new immigrants could ever dispute 
the supremacy with the Arabs. As, however, the threat of Zionist power 
grew more alarming, the number of Palestinians willing to sell their 
land decreased. Here, however, arose the question of absentee landlords. 

In early times, all the land in the Arab countries in theory belonged 
to the government, and farmers were legally only tenants of the state. 
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In practice, however, the cultivators owned, inherited, bought and sold 
the land as though it belonged to them, which for all practical purposes 
it did. There was no department of land registration, so nobody possessed 
legal documents proving their ownership, though in practice the ncigh- 
bouis usually knew to whom the land belonged. When, however, the 
Turkish Empiie embarked on a policy of modernization during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, the reformers were impressed by 
the fact that, in the modei n states of the We.sl, every landowner possessed 
a document to prove his legal title to liis property. This process of 
modernization seemed to the reformers to require a similar system in 
Turkey. 

Two obstacles, however, rendered its execution difficult. Of these, the 
fii'st was the absence of a survey of the land, on which the boundaries 
could be recorded. The second was the reluctance of the cultivators to 
allow their names to be known by the government. Conscription into 
the Turkish army was the nightmare of the Arabs, and it was widely 
believed that land registration was merely a government trick to per¬ 
suade the rural population to register, so that their sons could be forcibly 
taken as soldieis. 

The result was that few cultivators registered their lands. The officials 
of the Lands Department, however, found in the now procedure a fmit- 
ful source of personal profit. In return for a bribe, many of them were 
willing to register any land in the name of anybody who asked for it, A 
number of enterprising persons, mostly town dwellers, “bought” land 
from the Turkish government in this manner. A few perhaps already 
had some connection with the district, had lent money to the farmers 
or had been in business relations with them. Others had no connection 
whatever with the land. In either case, a cash present to the land registry 
officer would often secure a valid title deed to a large area of farmland. 
In countries like Palestine, where the Turkish authorities exercised a 
large measure of control, the new landlord was often able to oblige the 
farmers to pay him rent on the strength of his “title”. In tribal areas, 
where the government was weak, purchasers of title deeds put them 
away, in the hope that, some day or other, they might prove to be worth 
something. The absentee landlords rarely made any contribution to the 
development of the land. In most cases, the original farmers continued 
to cultivate as in the past, except that now they had to pay rent to a city 
dweller, whom they had rarely, or perhaps never, seen. 

It will be recollected that, in Turkish times. Northern Palestine had 
formed part of the province or vilayet of Beirut,' a fact which doubtless 
enabled the wealthy families of that city to become acquainted with the 
local officials. A number of transactions took place in which considerable 
tracts of land in Northern Palestine passed into possession of rich citizens 
of Beirut. Writing in 1883, Laurence Oliphant reported that: “The 

‘ See maps, pages 70 and 71. 
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whole of the plain of Esdraclon is now all owned by one rich firm of 
Syrian bankers. . . . They own practically five thousand human beings 
as well, who form the population of thirty villages. Readers will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that almost every acre of the plain of Esdraelon is at this 
moment in a high state of cultivation ... it presents one of the most 
striking pictures of hixuriou,s fertility which it is possible to conceive.” ‘ 

In Turkish day.s, Beirut was in the same country and province as 
Esdraelon, but according to the .settlement at the end of the First World 
War, Palestine and Lebanon became different countries. Lebanese land- 
owners became foreigners, and were obliged to obtain pa.ssports and visas 
to visit their estates in Palestine. In such circumstances, they were will¬ 
ing, for a good price, to sell their lands. 

An area of 50,000 acres in the plain of Esdraelon was sold by its 
owners, a Christian family of Beirut, to the Zionists for the sum of 
£726,000. As a result, about eight thousand Arabs, living in twenty-one 
villages, were obliged to abandon their homes and their livelihood. No 
attempt seems to have been made by the Palestine government to find 
employment for the persons evicted. A sum of £28,000 appears to have 
been distributed to some of the victims as temporaiy pocket money, but 
as this .sum, if equally divided, would only amount to £3 i os. per head, 
it was scarcely enough to maintain them for a month. Seven thousand 
Jews moved into the lambs which had supported the eight thousand 
Arabs who had been rendered homeless. Nevill Barbour quotes Dr. 
Ruppin as stating that nine-tenths of the land bought by the Jews up 
to 1929 was acquired from absentee landlords in this manner. 

The Royal Commission on Palestine, reporting in 1937, stated that 
the evidence which they had received from government officers estab¬ 
lished the fact that up to 1930 or 1931 there was land available for Arabs 
displaced in this manner, but that from 1932 onward it had been 
extremely diflictilt for such people to find land.“ 

The rights and wrongs of the Palestine question are difficult to assess. 
The Jews, after centuries of persecution, wanted to live in a land of their 
own, where they could be free from fear and develop under their own 
institutions. Unfortunately the land to which they wished to move was 
already fully populated by another race. It was not possible for that land 
to hold both races. As a result, the Zionists invaded Palestine and drove 
the Arabs from their homes and country. With all the sophistries 
removed, those arc the bare facts of what happened. 

There is a marked difference between the urban and rural populations 
in all Arab countries, and the opinion has been propounded that foreign 

‘ L. Oliphant, Haifa or Life in Modern Palestine (London, 1887), quoted by Nevill 
Barbour, op. cit. 

~ Nevill Baibour, op. cit. 
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immigranls or conquering invaders have usually seUlcd in the cities, 
while the blood of the country people has undergone much less foreign 
intermixture. However that may be, the fact remains that in all the 
Levantine countries the city dwellers are clever politicians, while the 
rural population are the people who fight. The interests of the two com¬ 
munities do not always coincide. 

During the early stages of Jewish immigration, the principal opposi¬ 
tion came from the politically-minded city dwellers, who claimed the 
right to national independence. The peasants at first were little afi'ected, 
and indeed the rapid increase of the Jewish population in the cities 
created good markets for agricultural produce, meat, eggs and vege¬ 
tables. But with the progress of eviction of the agricultural population 
from tlieir lands, the country people became profoundly alarmed. The 
city and the countiy were united, thereby creating a chuigerous situation. 
The massive Jewish immigration of iggq, 1935 and 1936 further 
alarmed both communities. 

On 15th April, 1936, Arab bandits held up some cars on the road 
between Nablus and Tulkarm. A number of Arab and European travel¬ 
lers were robbed, but two Jewish travellers were murdered. The follow¬ 
ing night, two Arabs living near a Jewish settlement were murdered by 
Jews, presumably in retaliation. A whole series of mutual reprisals 
ensued. 

On 25th April, an Arab Higher Committee was constituted under the 
presidency of the mufti of Jemsalem, Haj Ameen al Hnsaini, and pro¬ 
claimed a general strike throughout Arab Palestine, which was imme¬ 
diately observed all over the country. The Arab Plighcr Committee then 
addressed a letter to the high commissioner, Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
demandmg a cessation of Jewish immigration and the prohibition of 
sales of land by the Arabs to Jews. The formation of a national govern¬ 
ment on a representative basis was also requested. The, government gave 
no reply, the general strike continued and sporadic acts of violence 
began to increase. 

In May 1936, the Jewish Agency asked for an exceptionally large 
quota of Jewish immigrants and the government agreed, not indeed to 
the full Jewish demands but to an increased number. As the cessation of 
immigration was the first objective of the Arab general strike, the agree¬ 
ment of tlie Palestine government to an increase in immigration was 
presumably an intentional challenge. At the same time, it was announced 
that the British government had decided to send out a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the situation. 

It gradually became apparent that the country was really in a state 
of rebellion, and that the government was unable to restore order. In the 
towns the Arab general strike continued and paralysed the life of the 
country. In rural districts, the villagers cut the telephone wires, fired on 
passing vehicles and blocked the roads. But the most startling develop- 
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raent which resulted was the rapid rise of excitement in the neighbouring 
Arab countries. Indignation ran liigh in Syria and Trans-Jordan. Iraq 
felt herself obliged to intervene with a protest. Even the far-off Ibn Saud 
offered his mediation. This was an entirely new feature in the situation, 
and one, moreover, extremely injurious to the dignity of Britain, who 
was made to appear as incapable of controlling even so tiny a counti^ 
as Palestine. 

On 7th September, 1936, the British government announced its 
decision to mobilize an additional division in England and to send it to 
Palestine. Eventually the king of Iraq, Ibn Saud and the Amir Abdulla 
issued an appeal to the Arab Higher Committee to call off the stiike 
and the disorders, and rely on the British government’s declared inten¬ 
tion to do justice. As a result, the strike and the disturbances terminated 
on 12 th October, 193G, after a duration of six months. 

The Royal Commission eventually left London for Palestine on 5th 
November, 1936. On the same day, the Palestine government issued a 
further schedule of pennits for Jewish immigrants. In view of the fact 
that Jewish immigation was the main point at issue which the Royal 
Commission was to study, the issue of more immigration pennits on the 
day the Commission sailed from England was interpreted by the Arabs 
as a deliberate act of hostility by the Palestine government. It is indeed 
possible that the authorities did take this .step intentionally. As the Royal 
Commission was coming out to study Arab grievance.s, the government 
may have thought it reasonable to make a concestsion to the Jews on the 
same day. The Palestine government was obsessed by this policy of 
balancing its favours between the two sides. Moreover, the authorities 
smarted under constant Zionist taunts that they were yielding to Arab 
violence. 

The result of this action was disastrous. The Arab Higher Committee 
retaliated by ordering a boycott of the Royal Commission. The Arab 
struggle in Palestine was always haunted by this passion for boycott, 
which was ultimately to bring them to utter min. It was as though a 
man were to sue another in court, and when the hearing began the 
plaintiff were to refuse to plead. The defendimt would obviously be the 
only person to gain by such tactics. 

The Royal Commission spent three months in Palestine, ostensibly to 
hear Arab grievances. Nearly all this time was spent in listening to Jewish 
witnesses, with interludes for touring the country and talking to govern¬ 
ment officials and a few European residents. Although the Commission 
had come to study their conaplaints, the Arabs refused point-blank to 
state their case, As the inquiry proceeded, the madness of the Arab atti¬ 
tude became increasingly apparent. Eventually the Arab Icings ihter- 
veried and urged the mufti and the Arab Higher Committee to allow 
Arabs to give evidence. As a result, the Arab Higher Committee relented, 



(t) Thh plan was cnnricmnod 
bytliel'ai'liuon Cioinmission,on 
thu grounds that the j^ropoM'd 
Jewish State would liave con¬ 
tained 30.1,000 Jews and 
!:c).l,7no Arabs and woultl 
therclbre have been unwork¬ 
able. Otherwise it divided (lie 
country reasonably, except only 
for the Aral) tily nf Jallii, 
which holongod to die Arab 
state, but was in an enclave 
between the Mandated Area 
and the Jewish state. 

(z) The, retention of a Man¬ 
dated area witli a Itrilisli 
garrison would have proveuted 
the outbreak of war between 
the two states. 
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on the eve of the departure of the Commission, which nevertheless 
devoted only about five days to a brief statement of the Arab case. 

Six months later, on ytli July, 1937, the Royal Commission report was 
issued. It recommended the partition of the countiy into three portions. 
A Jewish state was to occupy the coastal strip and Galilee, the British 
mandate was to remain in Jcnisalcm with a corridor to the sea, and the 
remainder of the country was to be united to Trans-Jordan. I happened 
myself to be in my office in Amman on the morning when the report 
was issued. The Arabs in Trans-Jordan were delighted and were con¬ 
gratulating each other that the Palestine problem was solved. In Nablus, 
the Union Jack was hauled down by the crowd and the Trans-Jordan 
flag run up in its place. Jubilant telephone calls were exchanged between 
Nablus and Traas-Jordan. 

But twenty-four hours later, doubt began to creep in. Within three 
days, the Arab Higher Committee’s propaganda was in full swing, and 
the partition plan was everywhere denounced by the Arabs of Palestine, 
with every mark of indignation and resentment. The implementation 
of the report, it is true, presented great difficulties, principally owing to 
the large numbers of Arabs who would find themselves in the Jewish 
state. This applied particularly to parts of Galilee, which were entirely 
populated by Arabs. The retention of the British mandate over Jeru¬ 
salem, with a corridor to Jaffa, meant that British forces could be kept 
in the country to prevent a war between the Arabs and the Jews. The 
remainder of Palestine would be united to Trans-Jordan, a country of 
which the government and administration since 1921 had been remark¬ 
ably successlul. 

The proposal, however, had one considerable practical defect—^it 
left no room for the mufti, Haj Ameen al Husaini, who in 1937 was the 
beloved hero and the almost despotic leader of the Palestinian Arabs. 
With part of the country Jewish, part British and the remainder united 
to Trans-Jordan, there would be no room for a leader of the Palestine 
Arabs. Moreover, (he mufti was a native of Jerusalem, where his family 
were large landowners and occupied a leading social position. He and 
his relatives were thus destined to remain for ever in the area under 
British mandate. 

The Amir Abdulla accepted the partition plan. The remainder of the 
Arab countries rejected it, in view of the indignation expressed by the 
Palestinians themselves. Tlie Jews accepted it without enthusiasm. They 
welcomed the proposal for a Jewish state, but claimed that the area was 
too small. On 8th August, an Arab congress was held in Syria, at Bludan, 
at which representatives of several Arab countries were present. It passed 
a resolution denouncing the partition plan. The Amir Abdulla was bit¬ 
terly criticized for his readiness to accept the scheme. It is customary in 
Middle East politics (and perhaps elsewhere) to attribute the most vile 
and base motives to every action taken by a rival. It was assumed that 
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the amir cared nothing for Palestine, hut that he had ac cepted the pro¬ 
posals because they would inciease the territories ovct wliich he ruled. 
It would have been as valid to accuse the mufti of opposing because 
partition, and settlement of the Palestine dispute, would have deprived 
him of his position as a political leader. Whatever could be thought at 
that time of the amir’s opinion, events have proved his wi.sdom. Ten 
years later, the Arabs of Palestine .suffered a disa.sLer many times more 
tragic than the partition plan of 1937. 

The uncompromising rejection of (he Royal Commis.sion report by 
the Arabs was followed by a new intensification of the disorders. 
Thoughout August and September, a widespread campaign of murder 
and terrorism resulted in the loss of many lives, both Jewish and Arab. 
The mufti was at the height of his power. The Arab terrorists killed more 
Arabs whose patriotism was allegedly lukewarm, than they did Jews, 
organized groups of assassins being used for the purpose. I'inally, on 26th 
September, 1937, Mr. L. Y. Andrews, the district commissioner of 
G^ilec, was shot dead outside the Anglican Church in Nazareth, when 
on his way to attend divine service. 

The Palestine government took repressive action, and on i-st October, 
1937, the Arab Higher Committee was declared nnlawful. Three nvem- 
bers of the Committee were arrested and deported to the Seychelles. The 
mufti, apparently in vierv of his religious position, was not apprehended, 
but ten days later he escaped to Lebanon, where Ire .set up hi.s head¬ 
quarters. 

Disorders recommenced all over the country in the second half of 
October 1937, and lasted for a year and a half. The rebellion rcachetl 
its peak during the summer and autumn of 1938, while the Munich 
cidsis in Europe was direatcning another world war. 

As soon as the Munich crisis was past, measures of rcprc.ssion were 
tightened. Additional British troops were made available, and opera¬ 
tions against gangs in the hills were undertaken. The general strike, 
which had paralysed the towns for six months during 1936, was not 
repeated. All the fighting during the period from October 1937 to the 
spiing of 1939 was done by the villagers, the urban population taking 
no actual part in the hostilities. The gangs would intercept veliicles on 
the roads, fire upon road convoys, sabotage the railways, cut telephone 
lines and attack police posts. Troops would drive to the scene of such 
incidents, sometimes arriving in time to engage tlie gang and at other 
times fincling that the attackers had already vanished. Even where troops 
succeeded in engaging a gang, the action would normally be broken off 
at dusk, when the troops returned to their stations. The principal diffi¬ 
culty encountered in dealing with tire gangs, however, wtis due to the 
enthusiastic support which they received from the villages. The peasants 
not only acted as intelligence agents for the rebels, but they also har- 
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bourcd and concealed them when pursued and, above all, kept them 
supplied with food. 

In April 1939, a number of rebel gangs crossed into Trans-Jordan. 
The rebellion was obviously petering out under the pressure of the British 
troops in Palestine. It tvas hoped that, if rebellion could be started in 
Trans-Jordan also, the Arab Legion would be unable to deal with it and 
that British troops would be sent across the Jordan, thereby easing the 
pressure on the Palestine rebels. 

In fact, however, the Arab Legion made short work of the gangs in 
Trans-Jordan. Within a month, conditions liad returned to normal. 
There were two reasons for the success of the Arab Legion. The first and 
most important was that the villager's in Trans-Jordan were loyal to their 
government and had no complaints or grievances. Instead of acting as 
intelligence agents for the rebels, they sent information regarding rebel 
movements to the government. They occasionally .supplied meals to the 
terrorists, partly from fear of violence and partly owing to Arab 
standards of hospitality, but they did so without enthusiasm. The second 
reason for the success of the Arab Legion operations was that the troops 
did not break off the action and go home in the evening. They followed 
the gangs day and night, over the hills, through woods, down ravines and 
across tlie mountains of Gilead. If the gang stopped to cook a meal or i-est 
in a village, the troops were on their heels—^they had to leave their meal 
or jump up from their sleep and move on once more. But the key to 
guerilla operations or gang warfare is the sympathy of the civil popula¬ 
tion. 

The Royal Commission had recommended partition in principle, but 
had not enjoyed sufficient time to enable them to work out a plan in 
detail. Accordingly a new Commission landed in Palestine on 27th 
April, 1938, charged with the task of working out the details. The Com¬ 
mission remained in Palestine until 3rd August, 1938. It began by study¬ 
ing the partition plan as envisaged by the Royd Commission.^ The 
principle obstacle to the success of the plan was the fact that the popula¬ 
tion of tlie Jewish state, within the boundaries proposed by the Royal 
Commission, would have consisted of 304,000 Jews and 294,700 Arabs, 
a proportion of fifty-one per cent Jews and forty-nine per cent Arabs. 
In view of the intense hatred between the two races at the tune, the 
Commission did not con,sider that lire Jewish stale would survive under 
these conditions. 

In the Arab state, there would be 485,200 Arabs but only 7,200 Jews. 
Thus an exchange of populations was not feasible. The transfer of 7,200 
Jews from the Arab to the Jewish state in return for an equal number 
of Arabs, would make little difference to the percentages in the Jewish 
state, 
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The Commission therefore suggested a second solution, which they 
called plan B, acording to which the Arab area in Galilee would belong 
to the Arab state. As a result of this modification, the population of the 
Jewish state would consist of 300,000 Jews and 188,000 Arabs, giving 
a proportion of sixty-two per cent Jews and thiity-eight [ler cent Arabs. 
Under tliis arrangement, however, the Commission decided that the 
Jewish state would be too long, narrow and vulnerable, and would be 
unable to survive. 

The Commission therefore produced their own solution, which they 
called plan C. Under this proposal, more than half the territory of 
Palestine remained under the mandate, while a narrow Jewish state 
occupied the coastal plain and a slightly larger Arab slate included the 
districts Samaria, Hebron and Gaza. 

The Commission also emphasized two other points. Firstly, lhal the 
Arab population of Palestine had a higher rate of increase than any 
other race in the world for which statistics were available. The rate of 
natuial increase of the Jews ivas also exceptionally high. The country 
was already fully populated and there was some unemployment. Thus, 
even if immigration were completely prohibilcd forthwith, the country 
would become more overcrowded in the ensuing few yeans, owing to the 
high rate of natural increase. 

The second valuable point investigated by the Commission was that 
of alleged vacant land in Bcersheba, llic Jordan valley or Ti'ans-Jordan. 
The Commission reported that no such land was available. Previously, 
arguments had frequently been put forward to the effect that vast spaces 
of vacant land could be used to settle Arabs, who could be moved thither 
from Palestine in order to make room for more Jews. 

To those who studied the Commi-ssion’s report, it was obvious that 
Palestine was already too full, and that, sooner or later, a violent catas¬ 
trophic explosion would be inevitable. But party politicians cannot 
afford to think ahead. Such foresight is liable to entail unpopular 
measures, which might have an adverse effect on the next election. Tide 
over this crisis and hope for the best too often becomes the motto. In any 
case, when the inevitable explosion comes the other party may well be in 
office. 

The Arabs had emphatically rejected any form of partition. In August 
1937, the twentieth Zionist Congress, held in Zurich, also rejected parti¬ 
tion, and insisted on its full programme of unrestricted Jewish immigra¬ 
tion and free land sales to Jews. The Arabs would accept nothing less 
than a complete cessation of immigration, prohibition of land sales to 
Jews and the establishment of representative government. The Jews, 
who were still a minority, utterly rejected representative government. 

In view of the rejection of partition by both parties, the British govern¬ 
ment may well have been relieved to receive the Commission’s report 
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pointing out the difficulties in the way of the project. The report supplied 
a pretext for the abandonment of the partition plan. 

In May 1939, when the Arab rebellion was virtually at an end, the 
British govei nment issued a White Paper on Palestine. In it, it was stated 
that Plis Majesty’s Government had never contemplated the subordina¬ 
tion of “the Arabic population, language or culture in Palestine”. The 
statement 1 citerated many previous official pronouncements, to the effect 
that it had never been British policy that Palestine should become a 
Jewish state. On the subject of immigration, it was stated that a further 
75,000 Jews would be admitted, during a period of five years, after 
winch there would be no more immigration unless the Arabs of Pales¬ 
tine were to agree. On the subject of land sales, it was stated that the 
high commissioner would be given power to control or prohibit the sale 
of land to Jews in certain areas to be specified later. 

These were indeed substantial gains. Moreover, for the first time in 
twenty yeais the problem had been publicly ventilated, and it gradually 
began to dawn on the world at large that there were Arabs in Palestine 
and that they had a case. 

On the subject of immigration, however, one recent development gave 
cause for alaim. It was the increase in illegal immigration. Between 
September 1938 and September 1939, no fewer than thirty-five thou¬ 
sand Jews were smuggled into Palestine without government permis¬ 
sion.^ 

As so often happens after a period of hostilities, a certain reaction 
took place amongst the villagers of Palestine in the last few months 
before the Second World War. They had had a good fight with the 
British, and in the end the justice of their cause had been at least partially 
recognized. Many of the principal agitators had fled the country, and 
were engaged in subversive activities in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. The 
mufti, after directing the rebellion from Damascus, moved, when war 
broke out, to Baghdad. As a result of these activities, there appeared, 
when the Second World War began in September 1939, to be less anti- 
British feeling in Palcstme than there was in Damascus or Baghdad. 

Soon the war was to absorb the attention of the world. To those, how¬ 
ever, who had studied the reports of the commissions of inquhy and the 
accompanying statistics, the situation remained deeply disquieting. It 
was obvious that both the Jews and the Arabs were determined to hold 
Palestine, and that there was no room for both. Far from dominating the 
situation, successive British governments, belonging to various political 
parties, had wavered from policy to policy, irresolute, vacillating and 
bewildered. 

Palestine was not the only country in which tliis inability to master 
circumstances was visible. The story of Egypt is witness to the same 
incapacity to take decisions as was so lamentably evident in Palestine, 
* Jewish Chionicle, 311! November, 1939, quoted by Nevill Barbour. 
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BALM IN GILEAD 

I MMEDIATELY ihc armistice was concluded with Turkey on 
31st October, 1918, an Arab government had been set up in 
Damascus, as aheady relaledd This government assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of all the territory of the Arab state as 
delineated in the Sykes-Picot Agreement. 

In July 1920, however, the French themselves assumed the direct 
administration of Syria. It will be recollected that half the proposed Arab 
state was in the French zone, while the British were to enjoy a special 
position in area B. The French occupation of Syria confined itself to area 
A, with the result that, when the Damascus government ceased to exist, 
area B found itself without a government." It comprised a strip of hill- 
country east of the Jordan, which in Biblical times had formed the 
districts of Gilead, Moab and Edom. This countiy, which lay between 
the Jordan and the Hejaz railway, was inhabited by some tlrree hundred 
thousand settled people, living in farms, towns and villages. 

Cut ofl from Damascus, the people east of the Jordan formed them¬ 
selves into independent governments in every to^vn. Ajlun, the Biblical 
Gilead, announced its independence in tlie north, Amman did likewise; 
while Kcralc, inspired by its archaeologically-inclined president of the 
Republic," assumed the title of the National Government of Moab. The 
Palestine government, itself already in difficulties, had no wish to extend 
its autliority to so lawless a territory, was unwilling to interfere, and 
resolutely refused to supply either money, troops or police. To each of 
the new “states”, however, a single British officer was allotted in an 
advisory capacity. IMa’an and Aqaba were controlled by King Husain 
from Mecca. 

When the Arab rebellion had broken out in the Hejaz in 1916, King 
Plusaur had visualized an Arab empire embracing the Fertile Crescent 
and the peninsula, with himself as its supreme ruler. But as time passed 
it became obvious that such diverse and widely separated territories 
could not be immediately united. It was accordingly agreed in tlie 
sherifian family at the end of the First World War that the various 
countries should be allotted to the sons of King Husain. As his third son, 
the Amir Fcisal, was already in Damascus, he was chosen to be king of 
Syria. The eldest son, the Amir Ali, remained at his father’s side iir order 

’ Chapter VIII. 

“ Chapter V for Areas A and B in Sykes-Picot Agreement, 

“ Mr. (later Sir Alec) Kirkbride. 
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to succeed him as king of the Hcjaz; while the second son, the Amir 
Abdulla, was designated to become king of Iraq. 

When, however, the Amir Feisal was driven from Damascus by the 
French, he proceeded to Europe to complain of his treatment. The 
British government, unable to oust the French from Syria, felt in some 
degree responsible for the treatment meted out to the Amir Feisal, their 
wartime ally. They therefore .supported his candidature to the throne of 
Iraq, which according to the internal arrangements of the sherifian 
family should have been offered to the Amir Abdulla. The latter was 
thereby left without employment, although he was himself the second 
son, FeisaFs senior in age, and had played the more prominent role in 
Tuikish times and in the early stages of the Arab revolt. 

The Amir Abdulla, however, was not the man to allow his claim to be 
passed over in silence. Collecting a nondescript force of nearly two thou¬ 
sand men, the amir, in January 1921, arrived in Ma’an, the northern- 
mo.st town of the Flejaz Ivingdom, and announced that he was on his 
way to drive the French from Syria, and himseh to mount the throne 
from which his brother had been so ignominiously driven. 

Advancing from Ma’an, the amir moved on Amman. The local chiefs 
and notables had been rather enjoying their positions as rulers of inde¬ 
pendent states, and rumours were circulated of their intention to resist. 
The amir, however, eventually reached Amman unopposed, and in 
March 1921 assumed control of Trans-Jordan. 

It so happened that Mr. (later Sir) Winston Churchill, who was then 
secretary of state for the colonics in the Lloyd George coalition govern¬ 
ment, reached Cairo only a few days before the Amir Abdulla entered 
Amman. He had been sent out to unravel the many and tempestuous 
problems which had arisen in the Ai’ab countries. While the conference 
was in progress, the Amir Abdulla’s entry into Amman was announced. 
Mr. Churchill, who was accompanied by T. E. Lawrence as Arab 
adviser, decided to move up to Jerusalem and to invite the amir to meet 
him, an invitation which the latter accepted. The meeting was a com¬ 
plete success. In return for a promise from the Amir Abdulla that he 
would abandon his proposed invasion of Syria, the British government 
agreed to recognize him as the ruler of Trans-Jordan, and to give him 
financial assistance in the form of a modest grant-in-aid. In tliis manner, 
the state of Trans-Jordan was born. 

Meanwhile Major Peake, an officer of the Duke of Wellington’s Regi¬ 
ment, had arrived in Amman to organize the armed forces. Peake had 
been seconded to the Egyptian Camel Corps, and had operated with the 
Amir Feisal and Lawrence during the latter part of the war. By the end 
of 1921, he had raised in Trans-Jordan about a thousand men, divided 
into two squadrons of horsed cavalry, two companies of infantry, one 
machine-gun company, one troop of artillery and a signal section. 
Known in Arabic as the Arab army, its English appellation was that of 
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tlie Arab Legion. Parallel with this amiy, a civil police force had been 
raised in the towns, numbering about thiee hundred all ranks. As it was 
found uneconomical to maintain two forces with such small numbers, 
the two were combined shortly aftenvards. As a result, Arab Legion 
Fleadquarters has continued ever since to command bolh the army and 
the police force, a system which has many advmrtages in turbulent and 
unstable countries. 


-X- * -X X- X- 

Thc country cast of the Jordan, like Egypt, was annexed to the Otto¬ 
man Empiie in 1517 a.d. by SuUau Salecm the Grim. The Turks, how¬ 
ever, made little or no attempt to control the area until 1892, when a 
governor was posted to Kerak. A few years before, officials had been sent 
to Ajlun and Salt, although they made no attempt to administer the 
countiy, and inter-tribal raids and wars continued unchecked, or even 
encouraged. The Turkish authorities feared that, if the tribes were at 
peace with one another, they would turn their arms against the govern¬ 
ment. To encourage inter-tribal wars both weakened the tribes and left 
the government in peace. 

On 12th April, 1900, work began in Damascus on the construction of 
the Flejaz railway to Medina, and was completed in eight years. The 
distance from Damascus to Medina was about eight hundred miles, and 
the cost was in the vicinity of £8,500,000. ^ 

Although the railway had already pas.scd them, thereby enabling the 
government to bring in reinforcements rapidly, the people of Kerak 
rebelled in 1910. The TurLs, however, dispatched a military punitive 
column, under Nouras Pasha, which defeated the rebels. The army was 
not greatly concerned with legal procedure. At one end of the town of 
Kerak frown the ruins of the great Crusader castle of Grac du desert, 
surrounded on three sides by a ravine. The Turkish ai'my carried the 
leaders of the rebellion up to the battlements, from which they were 
thrown over into the ravine, large stones having been tied round their 
necks, presumably to ensure that they would strike head-first on the 
rocks below. 

Although by such energetic methods the Ottoman authorities estab¬ 
lished a limited control over the people of Trans-Jordan in the years 
before the First World AVar, they made little attempt to administer even 
the settled areas. 

The events of the war and the subsequent creation of the state of 
Trans-Jordan, have already been described. 

X- X- * X- * 

The development of countries in which the British have been the first 
to set up an administration has usually followed the same course. Arriv- 

‘ Peake, History of Trails-Joi dan. 
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ing at a time when tribal warfare, oppression and highway robbery were 
endemic, the British established public security, set the finances of the 
country in order, ensured that the law courts acted with impartial justice, 
encouraged trade and opened schools. Such a country, in a few years, 
would be transformed. Unexpectedly, fierce warriors whose ancestors 
had fought and raided one another would be delighted with this newly- 
found security. It might be fashionable, when tribal wars were over, for 
the warriors to profess regret for the good old days, but secretly, if not 
openly, the great majority were immensely relieved. 

For a few generations, these happy conditions usually continued. The 
memory of the poverty, violence and bloodshed of the past was still vivid, 
and cordial co-operation was maintained. The great majority of British 
officers and administrators, who worked in such countries all over the 
world, devoted themselves rvhole-heartedly to the amelioration of the 
country in which they served. 

Trans-Jordan, never having been regularly policed or administered 
before, was a case in point. No troubles arose in the period beUveen the 
two world wars. The country had always been poor, but insecurity had 
been its chief misfortune. Within a few years, fear and bloodshed were 
over. The situation was transfonned so quickly that everybody in the 
country saw the change take place, and praised God for this newly-found 
security of life and property. Then business improved as the result of the 
reduction in violent crime, money increased and new luxuries became 
available. 

Few things are more rewarding than for a man to be engaged on a 
work which he believes to be good and which he can see growing under 
his hands. I also can praise God that I, for so many years, knew this joy. 
Every year new roads were made, new buildings erected, the troops were 
smarter and more efficient. Above all, the people were conscious of these 
benefits, and were grateful, delighted and proud. 

In two directions, the six or eight British who were serving in Trans¬ 
jordan between the two world wars were peculiarly fortunate. Firstly, 
they were serving an Arab government, and so no accusation could be 
brought against them that they were exploiting the country for their 
profit. During the thirty-six years of Britain’s close connection with 
Trans-Jordan, she always gave financial help and never took money out 
of the country. 

Our second piece of good fortune was that the country enjoyed no 
publicity and offered no opportunities for conspicuous services. The 
number of British officials was negligible. They belonged to no regular 
service, and enjoyed no security of tenure, much less prospects of promo¬ 
tion. They were a few miscellaneous men who happened to go there by 
chance, and who remained there because they learned to love the 
country. In brief, there were no careerists among them. In recent years, 
the cai'eerist official has been one of the causes of the misfortunes of many 
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such countries, for the careerist is thinking of himself, whereas the only 
way in which to serve another nation is to love it. All the British in Trans¬ 
jordan loved the country, and none had any prospect of advancement. 

The British government has itself gone far to sever its ties with many 
countries once loving and beloved, because it has fallen a victim to the 
modern desire for uniformity. A great part of the human race seems to 
be suffering from the same strange infatuation. Every year, all over the 
world, more and more people wear similar clothes, drive similar cars, 
live in the same kind of houses and even think the same thoughts. On the 
same principles, British services yearn for a standaid tyfic of official. 

Moreover, the development of the international cable, and latterly of 
the wireless, has made it possible to refer every decision to London, there¬ 
by destroying the initiative of the local British representative. Such a 
change may indeed be inevitable, for the representatives of other states 
also refer constantly to their home governments. But these developments 
have resulted in the disappearance of outstanding British representatives. 

However much the people of Asia desire to imitate the West, they do 
not as yet fully appreciate a system under which all officials are identical 
—interchangeable spare parts in the government machine. They still 
like to know the man with whom they arc dealing. Britain’s connection 
with Asia and Africa was built up by men—Herbert Edwardcs, John 
Nicholson, Henry Lawrence, Rajah Brooke, Cecil Rhodes, David 
Livingstone—each of whom gave his life for love of the country where 
he worked. These men knew the people personally, spoke their language 
and spent their lives among them. In the Arab countries, Sir Percy Cox 
had played a somewhat similar role. 

Parallel with these great British representatives, a number of British 
officers and officialvS had, in (he past, been employed as the servants of 
the local governments. Such was Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, who, as adviser 
to the ministry of the interior, was one of the founders of modern Iraq. 
The rigidity of the present methods of the regular departments is com¬ 
paratively recent. Lord Cromer spent twenty-four years in Egypt, during 
which he revolutionized the lives of millions of people. Kirkbride’s ser¬ 
vice in Trans-Jordan laid the foundations of that country, but today such 
services can no longer be performed. The old warm and friendly relations 
between the people of the country and a British representative who had 
spent most of his life among them cannot be continued when Britain is 
represented only by professional diplomats who come and go. Great 
Englishmen can no longer serve other countries as they used to do. 

_ An amusing illustration of the value of long personal friendshijrs was 
given to me by Sir Alec Kirkbride, who spent nearly thirty-five years in 
Jordan. I was once discussing local affairs in Amman with him, when I 
remarked that I found a certain Jordan cabinet minister a little difficult. 
‘I always get on all right with him,” Kirkbride replied. 'Tn the early 
years, his father was a friend of mine and I often went to his house. 
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Little Ahmed, who was then about six or seven, used to be allowed to 
come in to say how d’ye do, and I always used to bring some chocolates 
in my pockets for these occasions. Now that I am British minister and he 
is a member of the cabinet, I think that he still remembers those choco¬ 
lates.” 

* •!? * Of Of 

Four-fifths of the surface of Trans-Jordan were desert, and in this 
area little or no effort had hitherto been made to establish control or 
public security, much less administration. It consisted of rolling plains 
and, in some places, ranges of mountains. Its surface and configuration 
were extremely varied, and included extinct volcanoes and beds of lava. 
The whole area was watered in winter by rainstorms from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The uncertainty of the rainfall, which in some years would fail 
over large areas of desert, compelled the Arab stock breeder to be 
nomadic and to seek out the grazing wherever it might be. Thus some 
degree of nomadism was an economic necessity for the rearing of flocks, 
and need not be regarded as a relic of primitive society. 

In Central Arabia, the population was homogeneous, and thus no 
deep cleavage arose between the nomad and oasis dweller. In the desert 
north of a line drawn from, let us say, Aqaba to Kuwait, the situation 
was different. Here the nomad came into contact with people living in 
towns and villages, who were of mixed origin, whose culture had partly 
come to them from non-Arab sources and who were inclined to regard 
the nomad as a savage. Yet these richer lands had always proved an 
attraction for the hardy and half-starved nomads, who, for thousands of 
years, hovered near the edges of the settled area, striking fear into the 
liearts of villagers, fanners and merchants. 

The nomads were few in numbers in comparison with the settled 
population, but they owed their power to their mobility. The key to their 
strategy was the camel. Perfectly designed to live in the desert, the camel 
could rarely be healthy, much less breed and multiply, under static 
conditions or in a fann or stable. Until after the First World War, it was 
the only means of tran.sport available in the desert, where the water- 
points were too far apart for horses. 

The bedouins, “at sea” in the desert, were therefore in the position of 
a maritime people who alone possessed ships, cruising off the coast of a 
country the people of which could not put to sea. Descending unex¬ 
pectedly on the “coast”, they could loot and sack a village and disappear 
again into the desert before reinforcements could be collected to resist 
them. The settled people could not pursue, for they had no camels. 

Along the eastern fringe of the cultivation in Trans-Jordan ran a line 
of ruined forts dating from every era. The earliest appeared to be of the 
Bronze Age, perhaps the time of David and Solomon. Not far away were 
Greek colonies founded by Alexander the Great. The ruined camps of 
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Roman legions told the same story. Then came Arali posts dating horn 
the days of the Arab khalifs, and after them Turkish forts. Finally stood, 
on the same defence line, the modem police posts of the Arab Legion. 
Beyond lay the desert, vast, empty, fading away into pale-blue horizons. 
This was tribal country beyond the pale. 

The Turks never made any attempt to govern or administer the dcsei t. 
It was the inertia of the Turkish army, combined with the mobility of 
the bedouins, which enabled the Amir Feisal and Lawrence to play so 
useful a part in the First World War. 

After the departure of the Turks, the successor governments at fiist 
had no ambition to depart from the policy of their predecessors. Many 
factors combined to compel them to change their attitude. In 1921, the 
R.A.F. flew the first aimrail from Cairo to Baghdad. Then two enter¬ 
prising New Zeahmders, the Nairn brothers, inaugurated a trans-desert 
bus service from Damascus to Baghdad. Bedouin raids in mid-desert, to 
which the world had previou.sly been indifferent, now crossed new arti¬ 
ficial frontiers and elicited diplomatic protests. 

Moreover, neither tribes nor governments realized at once that a 
complete revolution had taken place. The car and the aeroplane could 
cross the desert. Superior mobility had been wrested from the camel by 
the internal-combustion engine. The bedouins thereby lo.st their power, 
and after being the most aggressive, became the most defenceless mem¬ 
bers of the community. 

In 1930, the Trans-Jordan government, having organized the 
administration of its settled areas, was free to undertake control of its 
deserts. The tribes involved were the same as those which had co¬ 
operated with Lawrence in i g 18—Beni Atiya, the Huwaitat, Beni Sakhr 
and the Sirhan. The government’s first measures consisted in an attempt 
to use force, Troops were sent into the desert and repressive measures 
were adopted, but the tribes replied with a form of passive resistanct; 
wliich paralysed government action. The time-honoured aversion of 
settled peoples for nomads blinded the authorities to the possibility that 
the tribes might also have grievances. The government approach was 
merely to complain that the tribes constituted a public nuisance. The 
result was to produce one of those occasions in which a European on¬ 
looker, free from the local background of inherited prejudices, was able 
to offer a useful contribution. As soon as a more psychological approach 
was adopted, the bedouins were won over to the government side with 
remarkable ease and without the use of force. Never before had they 
found themselves eligible for govcniinent employment, never had 
medical or educational facilities been offered to them. 

I lived for many years with the Trans-Jordan nomadic tribes, and the 
experience profoundly modified my outlook. It is common in England I.0 
depict “cave-men” dragging their women by their hair or behaving like 
wild animals. The bedouins, it is time, were not cave-men but had an 
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ancient cullure ol their own. Yet, in the early days, not one in ten or 
fifteen thousand could read or write, and their social system wa.s com¬ 
pletely tribal. I found no barrier dividing them from me. I could malie 
friends with them as easily and as intimately as I could with the Arab 
officers or officials who were my colleagues, or with officers of the British 
army. 

Superficially they might appear primitive to passing travellers, for 
they sat on the ground and ate with their hands, but they were often 
more courteous than many races which consider themselves to be more 
civilized. Moreover, they were peculiarly outspoken and truthful. What, 
I began to ask myself, was the value of our centuries of history and 
culture, when these men, living a simple nomadic life, nevertheless 
differed so little from me in essentials. Morally, indeed, their contact with 
civilization seemed to lower rather than to raise them. In the early clays 
bedouins rarely lied. Their faces were frank and open. In their com¬ 
mercial transactions or their relations with the older generation of 
merchants, receipts were never asked or given. All parties trusted one 
another. Then we began to teach them to write, and they gradually 
learned to lie and deceive. What is there at fault in a system of education 
which, while teaching men to read and write, seems simultaneously to 
introduce them to forgery and deceit ? 

I have ever since then been puzzled by the fact that men who live, as 
the Arab nomad lived, under a regime of physical violence so often show 
the same qualities of simple truthfulness and frank open manners, 
qualities so attractive, yet which seem to be lost when violence is re¬ 
placed by justice and law. Moreover, at times they seemed to me to see 
into the heart of the matter with a natural shrewdness which we have 
lost. 

I still vividly remember a scene enacted thirty years ago when I was 
still in Iraq. I was seated on the gimmd in a small circle of simple 
bedouins, while in the middle the inevitable coffee-pots simmered on the 
embers of a small ffre. One man was deploring the failure of the rains, 
which would inevitably result in drought and the death of the lambs, 
new-born in their flocks. 

On my left sat a little, fragile old man, with a small white moustache 
and pointed beard. Taking a short pipe from his mouth, he said quietly: 
‘‘Bala" al nas min al nas ”—“the calamities of people come from people. 
If men did not hate one another, their other misfortunes would be easy.” 

A brief silence followed these words of wisdom, and then the head 
man of the group exclaimed : “Eh Wallah, sadaqat’" —“Yes, by Allah, 
you have spoken the trath.” It was so simple a scene, among men who 
might have been living in the Bronze Age, yet I have never forgotten it. 

My intimacy with the bedouins seemed to take me back in time. 
Knowing them well, I felt that I could feel with tlie ancient Britons, with 
Arthur or King Alfred or perhaps with the American Red Indians. Yet 
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the bedouins are as naturally talented as any race on earth. Tiilral boys 
brought to England compete on terms of equality with british boys at 
schools and colleges. Religious conversion can indeed entirely tiansl'oim 
an individual human character, but otherwise how little the human race 
has changed in the last two thousand years. 

British people who come in contact with them arc often strongly 
attracted to the Arab tribesman. Themselves sophisticated and a little 
tired, they are drawn to simple, shrewd, open-hearted people by con¬ 
trast. The Arab intelligentsia do not make the same impact upon Engli.sh 
people, because they do not strike them with this refreshing contra.st. 
They are already partly Europeanized, and thus appear superficially 
to resemble the West. Yet the educated Arabs have lived beside the rural 
Arabs and are familiar with them. They legard them with distaste, as 
delaying that process of modernization which the intelligentsia are so 
anxious to achieve. 

These differing attitudes towards the tribesman are a source of mis¬ 
understanding between Britain and the Arab intellectuals, for the latter 
cannot undeistand it. Believing themselves to be Europeanized, the city 
Arabs expect the British to like and understand them, as indeed they 
often do. But they cannot imagine what English people can see in the 
ignorant tribesman. They suspect therefore that the British encourage 
the fellah or the bedouin for some remote political object—to Inunpcr 
Arab progress or to sow class dissensions in their ranks and thus promote 
disunity, In reality, the attraction is spontaneous—like the idealization 
of shepherdesses at the court of Louis XVI—though I have no doubt 
that French shepherdesses two hundred years ago were in reality not a 
little lousy and dishevelled. 

Today tire bedouins count for little or nothing in the politics of the 
northern Arab countries. Unfortunately the trouble which they caused 
for centuries to the settled population is still not forgotten, and they arc 
consequently regarded wilir aversion by the dwellers in cities. Yet the 
Arab nations can never be stable and homogeneous until the tribes have 
been equally integrated into the community. 

* * * * •» 

The Arab rebellion of 1936 to 1939 in Palestine placed an intense 
strain upon the government of Trans-Jordan, which, however, ultimately 
proved how well the administration had been built up. It was inevitable 
that the Trans-Jordanians should feel the deepest sympathy for the 
people of Palestine. 

It was one of the principal testimonies to the popularity of the Trans¬ 
jordan government with its subjects that, prior to 1936, it had found 
no need for a force of any kind to quell possible disturbances. The total 
strength of the Arab Legion was just over a thousand, all of whom were 
thinly dispersed over the mountains and the desert, engaged on routine 
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police duties. Apart from them there was no army, nor any British troops, 
in the country. The British had raised a small force called the Trans¬ 
jordan Frontier Force, but it was, at this stage, employed almost entirely 
in Pidestine. 

While, however, Trans-Jordan was so quiet and contented, her neigh¬ 
bours were in turmoil. Palestine was in rebellion, and there were strikes 
and disturbances again.st the French in Syria. As a result, an increase in 
the Arab Legion was authorized, consisting of two reserve squadrons of 
horsed cavalry and three hundred and fifty bedouin-rccruited soldiers 
in trucks, who were known as the Desert Mechanized Force. 

* * * -X- * 

Democratic institutions, such as Western influence has directly or 
indii cctly bequeathed to the Arab countries, always tend to increase the 
power of cities, because, in them, political party organization is easier 
and more effective. In Britain, differences between town and country 
may be less marked, the vast majority of the people living in urban sur¬ 
roundings, the distances involved being small and communications good. 
In Trans-Jordan, by far the greater proportion of tlie population was 
rural, and communications were poor. As a result, political power lay 
almost entirely in the hands of the minority who lived in the few towns, 
and who supplied not only the politicians but the official classes. Nearly 
imperceptibly, the new laws, the organization of the finances, and the 
government regulations tended to favour the cities, to the detriment of 
the agricultural areas. Government revenue and national prosperity 
increased rapidly, but villagers and tribesmen alike became poorer and 
poorer. While the agricultural population grew less prosperous, whole 
streets of luxurious houses spread into suburbs round the towns. 

Soon a new and disconcerting factor became apparent, to those who 
had eyes to see. There was less inequality in wealth and social position 
in the old insecure chaotic times tlian there was under tlie new theoretical 
“democracy”. The establi.shment of law and order resulted in the rich 
becoming richer and the poor growing poorer. Moreover, the gap con¬ 
tinued to widen. An administration staffed by town dwellers improved 
the education and the health of the towns, but neglected the country. 
The increasing superiority of the city people in wealth, education and 
freedom from disease introduced social barriers. The townspeople began 
to regard the country population with contempt. 

The vagaries of the weather all over the world make agriculture 
precarious. Fanners frequently need loans to tide them over bad years, 
but they .should be able to repay their advances from the profit of the 
good years. All Asia, perhaps Africa also, has been haunted by the prob¬ 
lem of agricultural indebtedness. In the old days the farmers borrowed 
from money-lenders. In theory, interest rates were fantastic, but the 
usurer rarely collected them in full. If he attempted to be exorbitant, he 
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might be manhandled, or even murdered, by his Iribal clients. On the 
other hand, the villagers were obliged to pay something, or else a year or 
two later, when once again the rains failed, they would be unable to 
obtain a fresh loan. Thus this rough-and-ready system achieved a primi¬ 
tive balance of power. 

The establishment of public security deprived the farmer of the power 
to threaten the usurer with violence. The town merchant now not only 
possessed money but education and the car’ of the authorities. He lent 
money at fifty or one hundred per cent interest. The merchant advanced 
to the cultivator the seed for his winter sowing, a few bags of flour to 
make bread, a little tea and sugar, and new shirts for himself and his 
family. In return the ignorant counti yman signed a document, acknow¬ 
ledging that he owed the merchant, let us say, one hundred sacks of 
wheat, to be delivered at the next harvest. Nobody, least of all the 
farmer, could unravel the intricacies of such accounts, but the merchant 
was careful to adjust them so as to secure for himself a profit of about one 
hundred per cent per year. 

If the farmer could not pay the debt alter the first year, the merchant 
turned over the outstanding balance for another year, once more at a 
hundred per cent interest. Soon the farmer was so deeply in debt that it 
was obvious that he would never be able to pay. The mcrchani there¬ 
upon foreclosed on the mortgage and the farm became his property. As 
a city dweller, he was himself no fainter. The countryman remained on 
his farm, but hencefoiward all the profits went to the merchant, and the 
erstwhile free yeoman proprietor became a wage slave of the usurer. 

In countries which emerged from the stage of tribal violence under a 
British administration, these processes were often checked by the simul¬ 
taneous enactment of legislation protecting the farmer from eviction or 
unfair rates of usury, and thereby maintaining the balance. In Trans¬ 
jordan, however, the British were never in such a position of authority 
and rarely interfered in domestic legislation. Other counter-measures, 
such as co-operative societies, appear to need European staff to initiate 
them. There was an agricultural bank in Jordan, but, rightly or wrongly, 
the poorer farmers claimed that it lent money only to the rich. 

The Arab countries as yet show little sign of dealing energetically with 
these social ills which so grievously afflict many of their countrymen, 
though both Egypt and Iraq claim now to be talcing practical steps to 
ameliorate social conditions. In the Levantine countries, the flashy gauds 
of politics offer more tempting prizes than the steady and unpublicized 
labour of laying true economic foundations. 

It is wrong to describe these extremes of wealth and poverty as feudal¬ 
ism. Tire feudal period in Europe more closely resembled the old dis¬ 
orderly tribal times in Arabia. The feudal baron and the tribal shaikh 
alike were democrats, living with their men-at-arms as the first among 
their comrades, and at a standard of living not far removed from theirs. 
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It is progress and civilization which accentuate the differences between 
man and man. It was the Victorian indiistrialisi, not the Tudor baron, 
who was divided from the workmen in his factory by a gulf as unbridge¬ 
able as that between the Egyptian pasha and his fellaheen. In simpler 
Trans-Jordan, no such differences existed, but it was disconcerting to 
notice that progress was even there making rich city people richer and 
poor countrymen poorer. 

Amid such preoccupations and living among a simple friendly people, 
I passed the happiest days of my life. Yes—^in the 1930s—in an anxious, 
weary world, there was still balm in Gilead. 
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Trusteeship for the Masses 

The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done but cannot do for them¬ 
selves. AniiAiMM Lincoln 

Neither will it be, that a people overlaid with taxes should ever 
become valiant and martial. Francis Bacon 

Laws grind the poor and rich men ride the law. 

Oliver Goldsmith 
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TRUSTEESHIP FOR THE MASSES 

^~|~^HE question of the arrangement of the chapters of this book has 

I caused me some thought. My theme in general is the story of 

A British relations with the Arab countries east of the Suez Canal 
for fifty years. Egypt played little part in the developments in these 
countries prior to the Second World War, and I have therefore hitherto 
omitted to mention her. Now, however, that she is to appear on the 
scene, it will be necessary to go back some years in order to trace the 
gradual unfolding of her history. 

-;<• ■» 

Muhamad Ali Pasha the Macedonian, who reigned from 1811 to 
1849, was the founder of modern Egypt. Under him the country not 
only became a military power but was transformed into a quasi-modern 
state. Like Louis XIV, however, although he raised the status of his 
country in the world, he mulcted it unmercifully to pay for his glory. 
His descendants imitated his example, both in the process of over-rapid 
modernization, and in their financial extravagance. 

The ICliedive Ismail succeeded to the Egyptian throne ^ in 1863. He 
Vs^as the most passionate modernizer of them all. Harbour works, break¬ 
waters, irrigation, education, railways, telegraphs and other improve¬ 
ments were energetically pursued. To supply funds, the fellaheen were 
bled dry, flogged and compelled to contribute forced labour without 
pay. Vast sums of money were borrowed in Europe. Eventually the 
khedive’s credit was exhausted. When Ismail Pasha came to power, the 
Egyptian public debt amounted to £3,293,000. During the sixteen years 
of his reign, it rose to £94,090,000. “Roughly speaking,” wrote Lord 
Cromer, “it may be said that the whole of the borrowed money, except 
£16,000,000 spent on the Suez Canal, was wasted.” Ismail failed to 
raise another loan. The country was too impoverished to pay taxes, while 
creditors clamoured for payment. Eventually the European powers inter¬ 
vened, international control was established over certain portions of 
the revenue, and a constitutional regime was set up. On 6th June, 1879, 
the sultan of Turkey deposed Ismail Pasha, and appointed his son Taufiq 
to succeed him. 

^ Tccliiiically the hhedivc of Egypt tvas subject to the suzeiainty of tlie sultan of 
Turkey. 
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As a result of these proceedings, the khedivial govei nment lost much 
of its prestige at home. A revolt broke out in the Egyptian army, led by 
one Ahmed Arabi Pasha. The Khedive Taufiq, new and inexperienced, 
was helpless and bewildered, and the country was soon in anarchy. On 
nth June, 1882, the mob in Alexandria massacred the foreigners in the 
city. 

Britain invited France and Italy to join her in an attempt to restore 
order, but both refu.sed. As a result, a British force under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley landed in Egypt, and defeated Ahmed Arabi Pasha at Tel al 
Kcbir on 13th September, 1882. Order was quickly restored. The British 
ambassador in Constantinople, Lord DufTerin, visited Egypt and laid 
down the broad lines of a liberal reform. In January 1884, Evelyn Baring 
(later Lord Cromer) became British consul-general and diplomatic agent 
in Egypt. 

When the British army landed in 1882, Egypt could scarcely be 
considered to be a free country. Theoretically she was still a part of 
Turkey, the sultan of which had deposed Khedive Ismail only three 
years before. Her finances were already controlled by an international 
commission. Moreover, the capitulations rendered her government 
almost powerless. 

These agreements had originally been in the nature of trade treaties 
granted by the sultan of Turkey to certain foreign powers to regulate 
the status of merchants operating in the Ottoman Empire. It enabled 
Europeans to live in their own communities, and be judged by their own 
consuls, according to their own laws, in the same manner as Jews in 
Europe lived in ghettos under their own magistrates, The first capitula¬ 
tion was granted to France in 1536. There was at that time no question 
of the powers extorting the capitulations from Turkey; on the contrary, 
the Ottoman Empire was at its zenith and was terrorizing Europe. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, the capitulations 
in Egypt had virtually destroyed the freedom of the government, 
particularly in financial matters. No foreigner could be tried except by 
the consul of his native country. As a result, many forms of crime and 
subversive activities were carried on in Egypt unpunished. For example, 
a group of Egyptians desiring to print a treasonable newspaper regis¬ 
tered it in the name of (let us say) a German or an Italian. Whatever 
seditious propaganda the paper carried on, no action could be taken 
unless the German consul intervened. If he did so, “ownership” was 
hastily transferred to a Greek. 

Dangerous drugs have always enjoyed a vogue in Egypt and have 
inflicted much physical and moral injury on the Egyptians. The govern¬ 
ment, however, was unable to deal with the drug traffic, because the 
importers were able to register their concerns under the names of 
foreigners. Not only so, but the Egyptian government was itself power- 
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less to enact any new legislation affecting the taxation of foreigners, 
except with the consent of all fifteen of the powers which possessed 
capitulary rights. As it rarely, if ever, occurred that all fifteen agreed to 
a new draft law, the government was virtually unable to make any laws 
which would affect foreigners living in Egypt, As a final climax of 
absurdity, many native Egyptians had succeeded in obtaining foreign 
protection, and were thus immune from the laws of their own govern¬ 
ment in their native land. In these circumstances, Britain, in the early 
years, often found herself in the position of the champion of Egyptian 
rights against the arrogant demands of other powers. 

So much for Egypt’s external relations in the 188os. Internally, hei 
condition was even worse. Every possible device, including torture and 
the bastinado, were employed to extort the last piastre from the unfor¬ 
tunate fellah. The kurbaj, or whip, was the common instrument of 
government, by a liberal application of which the wretched peasants 
were obliged to supply unpaid forced labour to the interminable public 
works. 

The British pride themselves on the possession of a genius for com¬ 
promise, on their power to make things work without logical definitions. 
In certain circumstances, a capacity for improvisation is a valuable 
quality. In Egypt it added immensely to the difficulty of the task which 
Britain had undertaken. In 18812, the object of the British government 
had been to refonm the administration in such a manner as to provide 
Egypt with a stable government, and then to withdraw. The statement, 
sometimes made nowadays, that the alleged intention to withdraw was 
sheer hypocrisy cannot be seriously maintained. The documents are 
available to prove the contrary. Moreover, in England Gladstone was in 
power, the self-appointed champion of small nations rightly struggling 
to be free. The fact was tliat Britain felt that she could not withdraw if 
the country were liable to relapse once more into chaos as soon as she 
did so. Nor did she wish to withdraw if another Power might slip in and 
lake her place. 

“We may assume,” wrote Mr. Duff Cooper (later Lord Norwich) of 
Lord Lloyd’s Egypt Since Cromer, “that the English went to Egypt 
without a policy and against their will, to prevent a massacre and to put 
down an insurrection, that they found themselves in a position from 
which they had no desire to advance, but from which it was impossible 
to retreat, that they were driven by circumstances to give assurances that 
they could not keep and to assume responsibilities that they would 
rather have avoided, and that their ultimate objective was not obvious 
from the first but became only gradually and after many years apparent; 
assuming all this it becomes easy to appreciate the difficulties of those 
who found themselves upon the spot with no certain plan before them 
and no sure support behind, and it becomes possible to feel admiration 
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for the efforts that those men made, the calm courage and the patient 
foresight they displayed in the least favourable conditions.” ^ 

The constant hope of an early withdrawal, however, made the whole 
situation anomalous. Although the country was still part of the Ottoman 
empire, it was garrisoned by the British army. The authority of Britain 
was exerted through her agent and consul-general, who in theory enjoyed 
no higher status than that of the consuls-gcneral of the other powers. 
Owing to the hope of early withdrawal, the first efforts of Cromer and 
his little team of reformer,s were directed towards finance and irrigation, 
the prime sources of revenue in Egypt. Other departments—inteiior, 
poliee, justice, education—were at first left alone, in view of the in¬ 
tended evacuation. 

Lord Cromer wielded no executive authority. The government oi 
Egypt was a despotism, exercised by the khedive alone, without legal 
restraints. It is true that there was a council of ministers, but the latter 
were merely officials appointed by the khedive to execute his orders, 
and responsible solely to him. Thei'c was no parliament, no political 
parties, no representative institutions. A report on constitntional reform 
was drawn up by Lord Dufferin, on the strength of which the British 
commenced immediately to lay the foundations of representative govern¬ 
ment, but such novel institutions could carry little responsibility for many 
years to come. Meanwhile the British government let it be known that 
any Egyptian minister who was unwilling to carry out any direction con¬ 
veyed to him by tlie British consul-general would be obliged to resign. 
By this extraorclinary improvisation, Britain almost imperceptibly ruled 
Egypt without making any alteration to the Egyptian constitution. 

Lord Cromer had long views. Fifty years, he knew, was nothing in 
the life of a nation if that life could be thoroughly reformed. He would 
never have consented to modern theoides that a people, ninety per cent 
of whom could not read or write, could be transformed in two or three 
years into a modern democracy merely be presenting them with a consti¬ 
tution on paper. There is, indeed, an interesting theory that the life of 
a nation—that is, the rise and full cycle of a civilization—is ten times 
that of an individual. Thus the life of a civilization would be in the 
vicinity of six or seven hundred years, periods equivalent to sixty or 
seventy years in the life of a man. A moment’s consideration of the rise 
and decline of the Roman or the Arab empires, or of modern France or 
England, throws an interesting light on the idea. 

Such arithmetical rules of thumb must be used with reserve, but they, 
nevertheless, give some idea of the ridiculous or hypocritical nature of 
many of our actions today. To pretend that a pidmitivc people can be 
changed into democrats on tlie Western model, and admitted to the 
United Nations, in a period of five or ten years is obvioirsly ridiculous, 

’ Review of Lord Lloyd’s Egypt Since Cromer by Duff Cooper in the Quarterly 
Review. 
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Ten years for a nation is equivalent to one year in the education of a 
schoolboy. I am not suggesting that such people should remain as 
colonies for centuries. It may well be better to leave them to their own 
customs and institutions, but let us not be so foolish as to imagine that 
we can force them into a Western democratic mould in so short a time. 

Lord Cromer devoted twenty-four years of service to Egypt. His 
system was based on two principles : 

{a) He believed that Britain, by occupying Egypt, had become the 
trustee of the Egyptian people. 

{b) He was convinced that, for British officials who seiwed in Egypt, 
to obtain the sympathy and goodwill of the Egyptians was as 
important as to be honest, efficient and just. Cromer had the in¬ 
sight to realize that, when dealing with people as sensitive as the 
Egyptians, nothing could be done by persons who did not feel for 
them. 

Britain’s intervention in Egypt had been by no means gratifying to 
certain other powers, notably France. For the first few years, these jealous 
onlookers reckoned on Egypt’s inability once more to meet hei financial 
obligations, a situation which they hoped would give them an oppor¬ 
tunity to interfere. “In the crucial year 1886-1887, the situation was 
only saved by a surplus of a little over £20,000, after insolvency had 
twice seemed almost inevitable.” ^ 

When considering British action in Egypt, the constant pressure of 
foreign politics as an immensely complicating factor must always be 
remembered. In most of her Asian dependencies, Britain was free from 
interference by other European Powers and the issue was a compara¬ 
tively simple one, between herself and the local populations. In Egypt 
this was very far from being the case. The other Powers were constantly 
trying to intervene, many of them had extensive interests and large com¬ 
munities of their subjects in Egypt, while no less than fifteen foreign 
Powers possessed capitulations. Again and again salutary British action 
was prevented by the interference of, or the need to conciliate, other 
interested Powers. 

After 1887, the patient labours of Lord Cromer began to produce an 
effect. First the corvee, or forced labour, was abolished. Meanwhile, the 
whole system of cultivation in Egypt was being reformed by a complete 
reorganization of the irrigation system, undertaken by a brilliant group 
of British engineers. 

In the days of the mamclukes and until tlie British occupation, the 
tax collected from each fellah was the maximum sum which could be 
extracted from him by flogging. To avoid this type of oppression, each 
fellah was given a warrant stating the exact amount of tax which he was 
‘ Sir Valentine Ghiiol, The Egyptian Piobhm. 
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to pay. He was instructed to complain if more were demanded. In order 
that the poor cultivator be able to produce the maximum crop, it was 
necessary to ensure for him an adequate supply of irrigation water. In 
the past, the rich and powerful landlord could talce as much water as 
he needed, at the expense of the weak. An end was also put to abuses 
of this nature. 

Meanwhile, however, it soon became apparent that the incidence of 
the land tax was entirely unjust. The tendency was for the rich to pay 
less, the poor to pay more, than theii just obligation. A complete 1 evalua¬ 
tion of all agricultural land was undertaken. It occupied ten years, under 
the supervision of Sir William Willcocks. More than anything else, it 
convinced the Egyptian fellah that the British official was determined 
to do equal justice to rich and poor alike. 

When Lord Cromer retired in 1907, after twenty-four years’ service 
to Egypt, he left a country rich, contented and self-confident. Yet he 
himself admitted that he had made many mistakes. Of these, the most 
pregnant with future disaster was his neglect of education. At first, 
extreme financial stringency had made educatitnal expansion impos¬ 
sible. To some extent, also, education suffered from the anomaly which 
arose from the policy of imminent British withdrawal. Moreover, it was 
a subject with a strong religious element, and thus a stronghold of Islam. 
It is curious, but perhaps typically British, that Cromer made no attempt 
to create in the Egyptians any feeling of attachment to Britain. Entirely 
engrossed in his work of reform, he seems to have devoted litlle thought 
to the distant future. Egypt, he once said, must one day either be inde¬ 
pendent or form part of the British Empire. Personally, he added, he 
was strongly in favour of the former. 

The following extract from a letter written to Lord Cromer by an 
Egyptian may be worth quoting ; “He must be blind who sees not what 
the English have wrought in Egypt; the gates of justice stand open to 
the poor; the streams flow through the land and are not stopped at the 
order of the strong; the poor man is lifted up and the rich man pulled 
down; the hand of the oppressor and the briber is struck when out¬ 
stretched to do evil. Our eyes see these things and we know from whom 
they come.” ^ 

“The most definite article of his creed,” wrote Lord Lloyd of Cromer, 
“was assuredly this : that the British occupied Egypt as trustce.s—not of 
British interests or of the capital of foreign bondholders—but of the 
welfare of the Egyptian masses.” 

One more quotation will suffice : “Egyptians and Englishmen alike,” 
wrote Sir Valentine Chirol, “knew that Lord Cromer was prompted by 
a profound sense of responsibility for the welfare of tire people of Egypt 
committed to his charge. With a patience as indomitable as his energy, 
’ Quoted by Lord Lloyd in Egypt Since Cromer. 
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he transformed a bankrupt and exhausted country into a land of plenty 
and contentment, unprecedented in its own annals.” 

He was an administrator in the great tradition. 


When considering the transformation which Lord Cromer effected 
during his twenty-four years in Egypt, we are reminded of certain 
remarkable qualities which have frequently been shown by British 
administrators and soldiers in Africa and Asia. Of these, the most 
striking peculiarity was the enthusiasm and devotion which such officers 
have often developed for the particular nation or community with which 
they have worked. Again and again, British officers can be found conse¬ 
crating their lives to the welfare of their Sikhs, their Arabs, their 
Ghurkhas, their Africans or whatever race they have chanced to serve 
with. 

This enthusiasm has often produced a deep emotional attachment 
between the British administrator or commander and the community 
to which he has devoted himself. On the one hand, the affections and 
loyalties thus built up have enabled such men to control vast provinces 
almost without anned forces. On the other hand, it has sometimes been 
necessary carefully to distinguish between the methods employed by 
these loving patriarchs and the policy of the British government. 

The patriarchs differed considerably from one another. To some, their 
devotion to their particular brand of Asian or African was tinged with 
romantic emotion; while others were eminently practical administrators, 
financiers or soldiers, who were nevertheless inspired by genuinely 
conscientious motives. Lord Cromer was no romantic, and yet it was his 
conscience, rather than the British government, which inspired the doc¬ 
trine of trusteeship for the fellaheen. A different, and mdeed contrasting, 
type was provided by Charles George Gordon, the Christian hero of 
China and the Sudan. It was the romantics like Gordon who inspired 
devotion. Lord Cromer was never popular in Egypt. 

We should not, however, visualize the romantic patriarchs and the 
scheming imperialists of Whitehall as being the two conflicting factors 
in the picture. England was never without her strong liberal element, 
who regarded the patriarchs with aversion. Living in the atmosphere of 
Christian Britain and with little or no direct knowledge of the Asian or 
African races, the liberals believed that all men should be free. At limes, 
it is true, they also found themselves in a dilemma—^was it, for example, 
justifiable to conquer a country by military force in order to abolish the 
slave trade there ? 

Lord Cromer was both a liberal in politics and a practical financier 
w'hosc conscience was profoundly affected by his sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of the Egyptian people. He was not captivated by the 
glamour of the East. He never learnt Arabic. Yet the almost miraculous 
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results achieved by his patient labours raised his prestige so high that he 
suffered from little inteifercncc from London. For twenty-lour years— 
or at least for the last half of that period—Egypt was administered 
according to the policy of Lord Cromer, rather than that of the British 
government. 


Lord Cromer was succeeded in 1907 as Briti.sh agent and consul- 
general in Egypt by Sir Eldon Gorst, an official who had previously 
served under Cromer himself. The change marked a new epoch in 
Egyptian history. 

Freedom has always been a word capable of arousing yeai niiigs and 
passions in the human race, but nowadays we often seem to forget how 
many often mutually destructive forms of freedom can exist. There is, 
of course, national political independence, but there are also personal 
freedoms—^freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest or from religious persecution. 

In the past fifty years, ever-increasing emphasis has been laid in 
the West on national political independence, to the almost complete 
exclusion of the personal freedoms. It has been assumed, perhaps as the 
line of least resistance, that national independence will automatically 
guarantee all the other freedoms, and therefore that all there is to be 
done is to ensure the independence of every nation and all will be well. 
Our ancestors would not have bow'ed to so superficial a conclusion. 

Lord Cromer had doubtless been aware of these conflicting ideals. It 
would perhaps have been possible to control Egyptian finances for a 
few years until the country was solvent once more, and then to evacuate 
it, leaving the khedive as despotic as before. Such a solution would have 
restored a measure of Egyptian independence (subject to Turkish 
suzerainty, the capitulations and possibly international control of the 
public debt), but it would have deprived the vast majority of Egyptian.s 
of freedom from fear, want or oppression. Yet the new prosperity which 
had come to Egypt as the result of Lord Cromer’s labours had, even 
before he left, produced the first stii’rings of a new spirit. The end of 
poverty and oppression enabled the Egyptians to regain confidence in 
themselves. 

Sir Eldon Gorst was a capable and conscientious official, but he 
possessed little of the great moral stature of Cromer. The new spirit 
began to stir a little more actively. The spearhead of this new movement 
was the Egyptian press. Lord Cromer had, in English politics, a tendency 
to liberffiism, though his policy in Egypt had been governed by the facts 
of the situation rather than by political theories. He retained, however, 
one liberal characteristic—he refused to allow any limitation of the 
freedom of the press, even though many of his Egyptian colleagues 
.strongly favoured such action. 
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When two ordinal y Egyptians have a slight diffcience of opinion, 
they tend immediately to scream and shout, and indeed to exchange 
abusive remaiks which, among many other peoples, could only be 
avenged by bloodshed. I'he Egyptian newspapeis began to indulge in 
this habit of unrestrained vituperation. The most extreme intolerance 
was shown to any rival, the basest motives were, with the most diabolical 
malevolence, attributed to an adversary, and press campaigns often 
degenerated into streams of scurrilous abuse. 

With the gradual revival of Egyptian self-confidence and national 
pride, the most violent elements captured the press. Unfortunately it 
appeared that abuse was lucrative. The more scurrilous an Egyptian 
newspaper, the more its circulation increased. This weakness for un¬ 
restrained invective is difficult to explain in a people otherwise sensitive 
and humorous, but it has undoubtedly become a feature of Egyptian 
political life, of which we shall hear more in later chapters. Soon the 
British became the principal, though by no means the only, victims of 
these unending, malevolent and vulgar tirades. No attempt whatever 
was made to produce legitimate grievances or make constructive sug¬ 
gestions. No regard whatever was paid to truth. Violent and malicious 
abuse became more and more the stock-in-trade of the cheaper and 
more popular Egyptian newspaper. 

The British are, in general, a people who do not show violent emo¬ 
tional reactions, but this docs not necessarily prove that they are 
insensible. Most of the British officials who survived from the Cromer 
regime were genuinely devoted to Egypt, and were inspired by Cromer’s 
own belief that they were trustees for the Egyptran people. Many of 
them were wounded by the constant malevolent attacks of the press, 
which claimed to represent the people whom they had laboured so 
selflessly to serve. 

It will be recollected that Lord Cromer’s second guiding principle 
was that, for British officials who served in Egypt, to obtain the sym¬ 
pathy and goodwill of the Egyptians was as important as to be honest, 
efficient and just. Sir Eldon Gorst was an extremely competent official, 
but he could scarcely aspire to the broad and tolerant sympathy of 
Cromer. With his assumption of office, there was a slight tendency for 
British officials to lose touch with the people and to spend more time 
in their offices. 

Sir Eldon Gorst’s appointment to Cairo happened very nearly to 
coincide with a return of the liberals to power in Britain. Gladstone 
himself had presided over the early part of the Cromer r^ime. When, 
however, the liberals resumed office, they felt it incumbent on them to 
make a “liberal” gesture towards Egypt. But here, as in so many other 
directions, the ill-defined position of Britain in Egypt and her conse¬ 
quent lack of any comprehensible policy placed her in a dilemma. As 
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a result of Lord Dufferin’s report/ a mild form of democratic institu¬ 
tions had been inaugurated as soon as British occupation commenced. 
Provincial councils had been elected, and a Legislative Council and 
Assembly created, but none of these bodies had succeeded in exerci.sing 
much influence. 

“A paper constitution”, Lord DufTerin himself had written, “is pro¬ 
verbially an unsatisfactory device. Few institutions have succeeded that 
have not been the outcome of slow growth, and gradual development; 
but in the East even the germs of constitutional freedom arc non¬ 
existent. Despotism not only destroys the seeds of liberty, but renders 
the soil, on which it has trampled, incapable of growing the plant. A 
long-enslaved nation instinctively craves for the strong hand of a 
master, rather than for a lax constitutional regime. A mild rrdcr is more 
likely to provoke contempt and insubordination than to inspire grati¬ 
tude.” 

Wise words indeed. In the light of such statements, how ridiculous 
appear the policies of the last forty years, which received so strong a 
fillip from Mr. Woodrow Wilson—policies based on the assumption 
that all the races of the world could be rapidly transformed into Western 
democrats in fifteen or twenty years. 

When, therefore, Mr. Asquith’s liberal government desired to make 
political concessions to Egypt, they found no authority in that country 
to which wider powers could be granted except that of the khedive. To 
delegate greater freedom of action to the khedive would mean the rc- 
enslavenient of the people of Egypt. To protect the Egyptian masses 
from despotism meant a denial of political independence lo Egypt as 
a country. 

The liberals adopted the theoretically obvious solution. They decided 
to expedite the rate of democratization, in order to set up a popular 
authority as a check on the autocracy of the khedive and, at the same 
time, to make concessions to Egyptian political independence. It was an 
early example of the many equally false solutions to similar problems 
which Britain and the U.S.A. were to adopt or support in the ensuing 
years. It was tlie abandonment of the Cromer policy of trusteeship for 
the Egyptian masses, and the adoption in its place of democratic 
political theories. 

In furtherance of the new policy, the local Legislative and General 
Assemblies were given increased powers, and Gorst began to abstain 
from intervention, in order to give the Egyptians a free hand in ruling. 
British politicians always find difficulty in realizing that one of the 
strongest factors in Eastern politics is fear. Most Oriental countries have 
histories of centuries of autocratic government, involving arbitrary 
arrests, physical violence and repression. An atmosphere of political 

’ Seepage i8o. 
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change or (.he inlcndcd abdication of the ruling authority, therefore 
gives rise among the majority of politicians to a panic-stricken dash for 
cover. No one can risk finding himself on the wrong side of the new 
power which seems likely to take over. If the British were really going 
to withdraw, the khedive would probably resume power. The popular 
assemblies were therefore not prepared to risk the khedive’s displeasure, 
if British authority were about to be relaxed. 

The Khedive Abbas Hilmi, who had succeeded on the death of 
Taufiq, had the ambition to be an autocrat, and believed that he could 
achieve his object if the British were to leave. In a manoeuvre typical of 
Middle Eastern politics, therefore, he did not oppose the popular 
assemblies. He encouraged the extreme nationalists and the cheap press 
—although in his heart he detested both—to redouble their attacks on 
the British. Although ultimately a struggle was inevitable between 
khedivial autocracy and the popular forces which the British had fos¬ 
tered, the two combined for the moment in (heir efforts to oust or weaken 
British control. As a result of these tendencies, political tensions in¬ 
creased, disturbances appeared imminent and the prime minster, 
Boutros Ghali Pasha, was assassinated in the street when about to enter 
his carriage. 

The attempt to introduce a further advance in democracy had re¬ 
sulted only in disorder. “The general result of the experiment,” wrote 
Lord Cromer, “was to put back the hands of the clock.” In 1911, when 
matters were in this condition, Sir Eldon Gorst died and was succeeded 
in Cairo by Field Marshal Lord Kitchener. 

The two men were in marked contrast to one another. Whereas 
Gorst had been an extremely able civil official, wielding a skilful pen 
in his office. Lord Kitchener was a great soldier and a man of action. 
He was well-known in Egypt, where he had spent a great part of his 
service, and had commanded the Anglo-Egyptian army which had con¬ 
quered the Sudan. His resolute character and dauntless expression 
added to the prestige of his great career. The East (and perhaps the West 
also) loves a great and picturesque personality. The arrival of Lord 
Kitchener was the sign for an immediate return of quiet and good order. 
The political ferment was ended, or at least went underground. As an 
Egyptian Arabic newspaper observed at the time : “If we arc to be 
ruled, let us be ruled by a manly man.” ^ 

Kitchener, however, was no Cromer. He was scarcely interested in 
the more humdrum labours of administration—of justice, education 
and finance. He had a deep love for the Egyptian people, and especially 
for the fellaheen, whom he had commanded as soldiers in his campaign 
in the Sudan. He worked untiringly to promote their welfare. The most 
famous reform which he sponsored was that conmionly called the five 
’■ H. Wood Jarvis, Pharaoh to Farouk, 
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feclclan law, a measure to protect the small farmer against eviction from 
his lands for non-payment of debts to the money-lenders. 

In 1913, during the Kitchener regime, a further large measure of 
democratization took place, increased powers and more popular repre¬ 
sentation being granted to the legislative assembly. Lord Kitchener did 
not believe party politics on British lines to be the correct form of 
government for Eastern peoples. A system of intentionally rival political 
parties—His Majesty’s Government and His Majesty’s Opposition- 
might suit the stolid British character, but it was playing with fire to 
impose it on the turbulent and emotional peoples of the Middle East. 
“Party politics in the East,” he remarked, “are more dangerous than 
strong drink.” We may therefore justifiably assume that the further 
encouragement of democracy which occurred during the ICitchcner 
regime owed its origin to the Liberal Party in London ratlier than to the 
field marshal in Cairo. 


•X- * ->:• * -x- 

When v.'ar broke out in August 1914, Kitchener became secretary of 
state for war in London. After an interval. Sir Henry McMahon re¬ 
placed him in Egypt, where he remained for two years, when he was 
succeeded by Sir Reginald Wingate. It is worth remarking that, whereas 
Lord Ci'omer spent twenty-four years in Cairo, his successors held olficc 
for the following periods : 

Sir Eldon Gorst . three years. 

Lord Kitchener . three years. 

Sir Henry McMahon . two years. 

Sir Reginald Wingate . three years. 

Middle Eastern peoples like a man whom they can know and have 
little interest in government machinery. These frequent changes did 
much to weaken Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

With the outbreak of the First World War, the la.st vestiges of Turki.sh 
suzerainty over Egypt were abolished and Britain declared a protec¬ 
torate—agam a vague and ill-defined relationship replete with oppor¬ 
tunity for misunder.standing. The Kliedive Abbas Hilmi, whose 
Turkish sympathies were well known, was deposed, and was succeeded 
by Prince Husain, with the title of sultan. The Egyptian government 
announced its support for Britain and her allies, and martial law was 
declared. 

On the subject of the protectorate, it may be worth while quoting 
the following note, written at the time by Arthur Weigall, the famous 
Egyptologist: “A very general tribute was paid both by natives imd 
Europeans to the unselfish restraint of England in refraining from 
taking forcible possession of Egypt. . . . England still adheres to the 
original policy of training the Egyptians to govern themselves and the 
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fact that no advantage whatsoever has been taken of the helplessness of 
Egypt has given the greatest satisfaction,” ^ 

At this stage, however, the British government appears to have 
made two typical mistakes. The new relationship between Egypt and 
Britain was defined in carefully-worded diplomatic documents, but no 
attempt was made to explain these changes in popular language to the 
general public. As a result, it was interpreted to them by Britain’s 
enemies with as much malevolence as possible. It is a process which has 
been repeated again and again since then all over the world. 

The second mistake—surely a major psychological misappreciation 
—was that the British government stated that no active co-operation in 
the war would be asked for from Egypt. It was doubtless believed that 
this concession would gratify the Egyptian people, but the ultimate 
result was disastrous. In India, at the same time, assistance had been 
invited and the Indian army and people played a leading role in the 
fighting throughout the war. As a result, India acquired an immense 
increase in prestige, was represented at the peace conference and signed 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Egypt, on the other hand, never attained the status of a belligerent. 
The British troops, who passed through Egypt in great numbers, tended 
to think that the Egyptians were .shirkers who did notliing while others 
were fighting and dying. Their apparent unwillingness to fight was con¬ 
trasted with the action of the Arabs, who provoked world-wide en- 
thu.siasm by the operations of the Amir Feisal and T. E. Lawrence. 
Finally, Egypt was not invited to the peace conference, although the 
Arabs were present. Few people realized that the British government had 
itself told Egypt that no action would be required of her. It is possible 
that the Egyptian army might or might not have proved of great value 
on the field of battle, but had Bridsh and Egyptian soldiers been com¬ 
rades in arms relations between the two countiics might have been 
transformed. 

Unfortunately, as the exliauslion produced by ycais of slaughter 
became more intense, Britam was actually obliged to ask Egypt for 
many sacrifices. As the scale of the Palestine campaign increased, large 
numbers of labourers were required in Egypt and in the construction of 
a railway across Sinai. An Egyptian Labour Corps was formed, but the 
country being extremely prosperous recruits could not be obtained. 
As a result of pressure on the Egyptian authorities, a process of almost 
forcible enlistment resulted. Most of the British inspectors and senior 
officials had been transferred to war work elsewhere. These measures, 
which gave such ample scope for bribery and oppression at the expense 
of the fellaheen, were left to be enforced by Egyptian officials without 
supervision. Such of the fellaheen as paid up were exempted from 

’ H. Wood Jarvii, op, cit. 
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service. Those who failed to do so were unceremoniously driven off to 
malic up the required number of “volunteers”. 

As the line of communications lengthened, more pack-animals were 
required and more forage for animals. The forcible provision of both 
for the army resulted in the use of methods reminiscent of the bad old 
days of Khedive Ismail and the forced labour gangs. The British army, 
of course, paid for everything, but how much of the money ultimately 
reached the fellaheen it is difficult to say. The Egyptian officials, who 
controlled these transactions, naturally were careful to explain that the 
British army had ordered these high-handed measures. The British 
military authorities, engrossed in the operations of war, were unaware 
of the abuses which wei'e being perpetrated in their name. 

It is true that Egypt made great sums of money out of the war, but 
the profiteers were principally the merchants and larger landowners. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable also that the fellaheen themselves waxed 
fat, but the recrudescence of the old methods of bribery and oppression 
in the villages resulted in the alienation of the peasants, who had been 
so keenly conscious of the benefits which they had acquired under the 
Cromer regime. 

The political tensions during the time of Sir Eldon Gorst had pro¬ 
duced no country-wide reactions, because iDeforc the war the fellaheen 
still regarded the British as the just protectors of the poor. During the 
war the British appeared, as far as the fellaheen could judge, to have 
become transformed, and to have themselves adopted the brutal methods 
of the ancient khedivial days. 

This alienation of the fellaheen was soon to bear bitter fruit. 




Egyptian Independence 

In Ills first interview with the Governor of St, Helena, Napoleon said 
emphatieally; “Egypt is tlie most important country in the world.” 

Rose, Life of Napoleon 

The legislator, if he be truly wise, will not begin by writing down 
laws that arc good in the abstract, but will first look about to see 
whether the people for whom he intends them is capable of uphold¬ 
ing them. jEAN-JacQUES RoussEAtj 
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EGYPTIAN INDEPENDENCE 

O NE of the essential duties of every government, whether auto¬ 
cratic or democratic, is to keep itself constantly informed of the 
thoughts which arc passing through the minds of its subjects. 
We have already seen that Lord Cromer rated the power to sympathize 
with and undeistand the Egyptians as being no less important than 
honesty and efficiency. At the end of the First World War, the British 
authorities in Cairo seemed to have forgotten Cromer’s principles. 
Naturally perhaps, the war and the duties arising from it had mono¬ 
polized their thoughts. When the war began, many experienced officials 
had been allowed to volunteer for the army. Others had been transferred 
to war duties elsewhere; the old Cromer traditions had been largely 
lost. New officials, sometimes of inferior quality and without experience 
of Egypt, had taken the places of those who left. Egypt had been quiet 
throughout the period of hostilities, and had co-operated loyally with 
the British war effort. 

In reality, however, many factors had been combining to stoke the 
underground furnaces of Egyptian discontent. The number of British 
officials had incrca,scd to cope with the pressure of war vrork, but their 
quality had deteriorated. The educational policy of the Egyptian gov¬ 
ernment, with which the British had interfered but little (and when they 
had done so not always with the happiest results), had produced too 
many university graduates aspiring to government appointments, who 
looked upon every British official as depriving them of employment. The 
great numbers of British in Egypt during the war, whether as civilians 
or soldiers, caused them to live in. a world of their own, mixing scarcely 
at all with Egyptians. 

The immense enthusiasm which greeted President Wilson’s fourteen 
points, in Europe as much as in Asia and Africa, gave rise to the rosiest 
expectations of an earthly paradise for all. The sight of Arabs, whom the 
Egyptians considered vastly inferior to themselves, called to the peace 
conference, M'hile Egypt was excluded, gave rise to resentment. Techni¬ 
cally, of course, the Arabs had been belligerents, but Egypt not, Egyp¬ 
tians had, however, lent much help to the Allied cause. It is true that 
their army did not do very much fighting, though a few units were 
actually in action. It seemed to them, however, that, instead of receiving 
thanks, they were regarded with contempt as non-beUigerent war 
profiteers. The grievances of the fellaheen have already been described. 
Saad Pasha Zaghlul had been a protege of Lord Cromer. Some 
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indication of the power still wielded by the ruling classes of Turks and 
Circassians can be derived from the fact that Zaghlul was tire first native 
Egyptian to become a cabinet minister. Duiing the war, however, he 
had been out of office, and while Egyptian ministers had been engrossed 
in their wartime duties, he had been at leisure to consolidate his position 
as a popular demagogue and patriot. 

On 13th November, 1918, two days after the armistice, Zaghlul 
Pasha presented himself at the British Re.sidcncy in Caiio at the head 
of a delegation. Claiming to .speak in the name of the whole Egyptian 
nation, he demanded complete independence for his country, ft was 
obviously impossible to negotiate with an unofficial delegation while 
there was a government in office. However, the prime minister, Rushdi 
Pasha, quickly realized that he could not remain inactive once Zaghlul 
had formulated such a demand. He asked to be allowed to go to London 
to negotiate. As in the case of Iraq, the British government considered 
that it had more important ta.sks in hand. Indeed, the world was in 
chaos—France, Germany, Austria, Russia; the future of many countries 
was in the melting-pot. They would be pleased to receive Rushdi Pasha 
at a later date. The delay allowed Zaghlul the opportunity to work the 
public up into a frenzy, for he was a born demagogue and an eloquent 
and emotional speaker. 

The Egyptians were not prepared to wait until the peace negotia¬ 
tions were over. On the contrary, they wanted to take part in 
the negotiations. Their exchtsion from Versailles was one of their griev¬ 
ances. Zaghlul went to Versailles on his own initiative to enlist the sup¬ 
port of the United States, but found, to his bitter disappointment, that 
American practice fell short of President Wilson’s theory. The United 
States government took the opportunity to recognize the British pro¬ 
tectorate over Egypt. 

Zaghlul returned to Egypt, and on 3rd March, 1919, pre.scntcd the 
sultan with a petition couched in threatening language. Meanwhile he 
was malcing full use of his demagogic powers to increase the popular 
excitement. On 8th March, igig, Saacl Zaghlul and his three principal 
supporters were arrested, and sent into exile in Malta, On qth March 
rioting began in Cairo, and by 12th March had spread to all the 
provinces. Railway-lines and telegraphs were sabotaged, government 
offices looted and many isolated Europeans were murderccl. 

In normal times, Egyptian crowds are cheerful and good-natured and 
full of a lively sense of humour. Those who have only seen them under 
such conditions cannot imagine the frenzy and the savagery of these 
mobs when worked up to a passion by political or religious agitation. 
On such occasions, they can become indescribably savage and are trans¬ 
formed almost into raving lunatics. Russell Pasha, former commandant 
of the Cairo police, has described how members of such crowds at times 
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literally foam at the mouth or stagger and fall to the ground in a frenzy 
of hysteria. 

At such times, the nonnally humorous and even kindly Egyptian can 
be changed into a wild beast. Men and women have on some occasions 
been torn literally limb from limb, or stabbed with innumerable wounds, 
the frantic crowd dancing and screaming round tire mangled bodies of 
their victims. At times, buildings or whole blocks of flats have been set 
on fire, the crowd singing and screaming with delight at the sight of 
terrified women and children at the windows calling for help. 

The now widely pievalent impression that the Egyptians are Arabs, 
identical with the peoples of the Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile 
Crescent, has only become general in recent years. Twenty-five years 
ago the Egyptians were believed to be a distinct race. A consideration 
of Egyptian riots reveals a marked contrast between the Egyptian tem¬ 
perament and that of the peoples cast of Suez. Riots and street demon¬ 
strations have been frequent in Baghdad, Damascus, Beinit and Jordan, 
and many people have been killed in these outbursts. In Egypt the 
crowds have at time exhibited considerable ferocity, the bodies of their 
victims being savaged or mutilated. I have never heard of such actions 
taking place in riots in Palestine, Lebanon or Syria. Perhaps the ten¬ 
dency to mn amok may be attributed to some African element in the 
Egyptian make-up. In Iraq, however, Baghdad crowds have at limes 
given way to the same destructive fury as has been evident in Cairo. 

One of the most conspicuous qualities of the Arabs of Arabia and the 
Fertile Crescent is personal dignity. They will not play the buffoon in 
public. They will not show sexual emotion, they will not laugh loudly, 
they dislike appearing in uncouth clothes. This quality, often lacking 
in north Europeans and Americans, is also to a great extent absent in the 
Egyptian crowd, which in normal times is jolly and good-natured, 
rather than dignified. In Europe and in Egypt, the upper classes have 
often attached great importance to courtly manners. Lord Cromer is 
said to have described Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, the Egyptian prime 
minister, as the greatest gentleman he had ever met. He, however, was 
a member of the Turko-Caucasian ruling class, and doubtless owed his 
aristocratic courtesy rather to his Turkish origin than to his Egyptian 
nationality. Thus, in Europe and in Egypt courtly dignity was a quality 
acquired by careful training. In Arabia it is an instinct, irrespective of 
class or education. 

The employment, in speech and writing, of vulgar and abusive lan¬ 
guage also differentiates sharply between the Egyptians and the peoples 
farther to the east. The Arabs, and particularly perhaps the Levantines, 
often employ spite, sarcasm and innuendo. Their speech and their 
writing may be venomous, but is not usually abusive. The Egyptians, on 
the other hand, tend to be undignified, voluble and to make use of 
expressions usually omitted in polite society. 
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Already, in these disturbances alter the First World War, Egyptian 
demagogy showed those characteristics with which, thirty years later, 
it was to infect other Arabic-speaking countries. A stream of political 
pamphlets emerged from secret presses, couched in language of unre¬ 
strained violence and scurrility. Already the communists were at work, 
and pamphlets appeared full of violent abuse of “capitalist bloodsuckers” 
and the vocabulary with which we have since become all too familiar. 

On 18th March, General Bulfin arrived in Cairo to assume com¬ 
mand of the operations to i-estore order. By the end of the month the 
disturbances had been ended, and before the middle of April the civil 
authorities were again functioning. 

When the outbreak took place, Mr. Lloyd George was at the peace 
conference in Paris, whither Lord Allenby had also been summoned in 
connection with the problem of Syria. Apparently on the spur of the 
moment, Lloyd George decided to send Allenby to Cairo to supersede 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who had spent his life in Egypt and the Sudan 
and possessed a profound knowledge of and sympathy with their in¬ 
habitants. Allenby, on the other hand, although fresh from his triumphs 
as commander-in-cliief, had no previous experience either of the Egy]D- 
tian people or of civil government. 

The new high commissioner arrived on 25111 March, 1919. On yth 
April, even before the civil authorities had regained full control, he 
ordered the release of Zaghlul and his three associates from arrest in 
Malta, This action has drawn dowm the bitterest criticism on him. 
“Zaghlul Pasha’s liberation was taken by the Egyptians to be a sign of 
the government’s complete surrender to the forces of disorder.” ^ Before 
the disturbances, the four agitators had been arrested. As a result of the 
disturbances, they w'ere released. Every Egyptian would conclude, it was 
argued, that anything could be obtained from the British government 
by the use of violence. 

Before considering the various attempts made between the two world 
wars to settle British relations with Egypt, it may be as well to recapitu¬ 
late the factors involved. Britain’s objectives might have been said to 
be threefold: 

(1) She desired to give independence to Eg^^pt and to withdraw from 
the country. This objective, which had been proclahncd ever since 1882, 
became even more desirable in the atmosphere of exhaustion and im¬ 
poverishment after the war. 

(2) She wished to ensure that communications through the corridor 
betw^een the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean would always be 
open, unhampered by the establisliment of any other Power in Egypt 
in her place or by civil disturbances in Egypt itself. 

(3) She still desired to make provision for the interests of the Egyptian 
people, but her conscientious scruples in tliis direction had undergone a 
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change. Instead of feeling herself a trustee to protect the Egyptian poor 
by supporting specific rcfomis or legislation, she adopted the more facile 
modern creed that the inauguration of democracy would be a sufficient 
guarantee of justice for all. 

Meanwhile, however, foreign intervention, which had always added 
immensely to the difficulties of Egypt, had been yet further complicated 
by the creation of the League of Nations and, at times, by pressure from 
the United States. 

The poorer classes, who before the war had supported British control, 
had now been alienated. It is true that whatever injustices even the 
fellaheen had suffered during the war had been amply compensated by 
the great prosperity which Egypt had enjoyed during the period of hos¬ 
tilities. In spite of this, the grievances had been genuine and had been 
skilfully exploited by political agitators. 

Moreover, the benefits of British control were no longer so obvious. 
After 188a, poverty and oppression had been transformed into justice 
and pro.sperity with dramatic suddenness. By 1919, the miseries of the 
old regime had been forgotten. The country was rich and prosperous. 
The irrigation system had been renovated, the administration reformed. 
British control could not win back popular support by repeating the old 
miracles. 

Meanwhile, Britain herself had been prostrated by physical and moral 
exhaustion as a result of the world war. In particular, the duty of trustee¬ 
ship for the poor, the oppressed and the backward nations of the world 
—a duty vividly present to the Victorians—had been partially lost from 
sight. The feeling that a great moral duty was laid upon it had, on 
several occasions in the nineteenth century, keyed up the British govern¬ 
ment to firm action. With the lo.ss of this feeling of a noble duty to be 
performed, the cjiicstion tended to degenerate, from the level of service to 
one of mere interest. British resolution waned when the tonic of a stem 
sense of duty was weakened. 

Alarmed by the utterly unexpected violence of the disorders in March 
1919, the British government resorted to the time-honoured democratic 
expedient of sending a commission of inquiry, under the leadership of 
Lord Milner, to ascertain the cause of the disturbances. Before the 
arrival of the commission, Zaghlul Pasha and the nationalists had 
already arranged for a nation-wide boycott. All the since-familiar tricb 
of Middle Eastern demagogy were employed. The newspapers emitted a 
torrent of violent abuse, scurrilous pamphlets were circulated, telegrams 
of protest were organized, strikes and street demonstrations took place, 
and an outcrop of murders marked the rising tide of excitement. 

In spite, however, of all this agitation, the mission chd succeed in 
meeting a number of Egyptians, including nationalists. As is always the 
case in the Arab countries (where fear plays so large a part in politics), 
many leading personalities were willing to give their opinions to the 
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mission in strict privacy, although the views expressed were often dif¬ 
ferent from the opinions stated by the same persons in public. The 
Egyptians who were consulted assured the members of the mission that 
they fully appreciated the importance to Britain of the corridor to the 
East, that they saw no objection to a British base in their count: y and 
that, in the event of war, Egypt would accord to Britain the full right of 
transit over all her communications. If the abandonment of the principle 
of trusteeship for the Egyptian masses be conceded, then these—as the 
Egyptians well knew-—were the vital interests which Britain would be 
un^villing to abandon. The mission was assured that, under a treaty 
freely concluded with an independent Egypt, these interests would be 
safe. 

In December 1920, the Milner mission submitted its report to the 
British government. It recommended the abolition of the protectorate, 
and the conclusion of a treaty with an independent Egypt, safeguarding 
British interests. Perhaps it may here be worth noting the fact that Egyp¬ 
tian political leaders can be extremely charming, moderate and reason¬ 
able when they so wish, and that British negotiators can thereby be all 
too easily misled. It was a piocess which was to be repealed laler. 

The Milner report was well received in Egypt. Lord Allcnby was 
popular. It seemed for a short time that a solution might be reached. 
But, as in the case of Iraq, the British government was unable to give a 
reply or take a decision. They were engrossed in the peace conference at 
Versailles; too many things were happening at once. Again and again 
we find the disastrous results of over-centralization, the attempt of the 
authorities in London to do everything themselves. 

As a result of the delay, Zaghlul was given a further opportunity to 
raise agitation. By this time he had become merely a demagogue, work¬ 
ing the city crowds to a frenzy by his oratory, then himself carried away 
by the violence of his followers and unable to compromise for fear of 
losing the support of the extremists. 

The British declaration of a protectorate over Egypt had been calmly 
received in 1914. After the war, however, when the Allies declared their 
intention to recognize independent governments in Arabia, the con¬ 
tinued status of a protectorate seemed to the people of Egypt to be 
peculiarly gaOing. Allenby, who was not unsympathetic to the Egyp¬ 
tians, pressed strongly for the unilateral abolition of the protectorate. 
Eventually, on 28th February, 1922, the British government issued a 
statement abolishing the protectorate and recognizing Egypt as an inde¬ 
pendent state. But he gives twice who gives quickly—as a result of the 
long delay in making the announcement and the continued growth of 
agitation in the interval, the British declaration was no longer looked 
upon as an act of generosity. Sultan Husain had died before the end of 
the war. On 15th March, 1922, his successor, Sultan Fuad, was pro¬ 
claimed the first king of an independent Egypt. 
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In view, however, of the absence of any agreement with Egypt, four 
points were reserved to be dealt with by the British government, until a 
mutually acceptable treaty could be concluded. The reserved points were 
the following: 

{a) The security of East and West communications. 

(b) The defence of Egypt against foreign invasion or interference. 

(r) The protection of minorities and foreign residents. 

(d) The future of the Sudan. 

The next step was the preparation of a constitution under which the 
new independent Egypt would be governed. Here Allenby found him¬ 
self confronted with the same difficulty which had faced Sir Eldon 
Gorst. To what extent should democracy be introduced ? Some forty 
years earlier, Lord Dtifferin had written : “The very fact of our having 
endowed the country with representative institutions is a proof of our 
disinterestedness. It is the last thing we should have done had we desired 
to retain its government in leading strings.” It might well have been 
possible to strike a bargain with the king, leaving him his powers in 
retum for his co-operation. Britain, however, even if she had forgotten 
the duty of trusteeship, stOl clung to her devotion to democracy. 

The new constitution was eventually promulgated on igth April, 

1923, and was peculiarly liberal. The king became a constitutional 
monarch, and a parliament was established, consisting of a senate and a 
chamber of deputies. The king was strongly opposed to this degree of 
democratization, and it was largely due to Allenby that the constitution 
was eventually established. Whether Allenby or the king was right may 
be a matter of opinion, but it is worth recording that Egypt, in 1923, 
owed to British intervention her transformation to a full democracy. 

Once more, as in the past, Britain was attempting to achieve simul¬ 
taneously two mutually incompatible objects. On the one hand, she 
wished to evacuate Egypt, without risking the obstruction of the corridor. 
On the other hand, she felt impelled, for reasons of conscience, to install 
a Western democratic regime. 

The first elections under the new constitution were held in January 

1924, and resulted in a sweeping victory for Zaghlul’s party, the Wafd. 
But it was one thing to be the demagogue in opposition, and quite 
another to be the responsible prime minister of the country. To satisfy 
his wilder followers, he would have been obliged to wreck the state. 
Yet, even if he realized some of the dangers surrounding him, he was 
obliged to take actions which he himself may well have realized to be 
unwise in order to retain the loyalty of his party. 

If Saad Zaghlul had remained in office he would probably have 
become discredited, but actually the end came more quickly. On 19th 
November, 1924, Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar (or commander-in-chief) of the 
Egyptian lumy, was assassinated in the streets of Cairo. This outrage was 
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the climax of other murders, and, as a result. Lord Allenby presented 
an ultimatum to the Egyptian government, which resulted in the resig¬ 
nation of Zaghlul Pasha. 

With the constitution settled, the only outstanding problem remain¬ 
ing from the British point of view was to ensure continued freedom ol 
transit through the corridor. This it was proposed to do by the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty between Britain and Egypt, after which the way 
would be clear for that withdrawal of British troops for which both 
parties had so fiequently expressed a desire. Meanwhile, however, the 
causes of friction which had already appeared continued to become 
more accentuated. 

On the Egyptian side, the streams of scurrilous abuse and malevolent 
misrepresentation, n'hich had become the principal feature of the cheap 
press, had now been extended to the speeches of the politicians. These 
vicious libels were further supplemented by an increasing number of 
murders perpetrated against Europeans, particularly British, of which 
the assassination of Sir Lee Stack was merely the most spectacular. 
Whatever blame may be placed upon the British government for its 
dilatory policy and lack of decision, the violence of Egyptian politics 
and the frequent use of assassination undoubtedly were a prime cause 
for the failure to reach agreement. Many Egyptians today will of course 
claim that, on the contrary, the fact that Britain ultimately evacuated 
Egypt proves that the methods employed were successful. Such a deduc¬ 
tion is unwarrantable, and is based on the assumption that Britain was 
determined to remain for ever in occupation of Egypt and that her 
repeated statements of her intention to evacuate the country were pure 
hypocii.sy. An examination of British official documents completely 
refutes such a charge. There can, on the contrary, be little doubt that if 
the Egyptians had shown a little more restraint, a solution satisfactory 
to both parties could have been found as early as 1924. As has so often 
happened in Middle Eastern politics, however, no politician could 
afford to be moderate lest his rivals denounce him as a traitor. Thus the 
violence of their denunciations continued to rise, each competing to out- 
scream his adversaries. Ultimately, of course, the responsibility for such 
a situation rests on the public. As long as the electorate approve and 
applaud violence and intransigence, so long will the politicians vie with 
one another in abuse, riots and assassinations. 

In June 1925, Lord Allenby retired at his own request, and was 
succeeded by Lord Lloyd, a man of considerable energy and strength 
of personality. Lord Lloyd had not entirely approved of the declaration 
of Egyptian independence in 1922, but nevertheless he set himself 
honestly to respect it. He insisted, however, on his right personally to 
deal with the reserved points. In 1927, the British government made an 
attempt to draft a treaty, the terms of which were even more liberal than 
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those recommended by the Milner Commission. Zaghlul Pasha had 
died, and Mustafa Pasha al Nahas had become the leader of the Wafd. 
He rejected the proposed terms, and no progress was achieved. 

Lord Lloyd remained in Egypt from 1925 to 1929. Although he was 
less sympathetic to Egyptian aspirations than had been Lord Allenby, 
Egypt was cpiiet during his four years of office. Allenby had fought for 
the Egyptian people, both against Whitehall and against their own king, 
but his sojourn in Egypt had been marked by continuous political 
tension, riots and demonstrations and terrorist assassinations of Euro¬ 
peans. Lord Lloyd’s four years, on the contrary, were distinguished by 
peace and stability. It was a repetidon of past experience. Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s democratic reforms had given rise to disorders and the assassina¬ 
tion of the Egyptian premier. When he was succeeded by Lordl 
Kitchener, all was once more peace and quiet. There appeared to be 
some excuse for the opinion that liberty for the Egyptian public too 
easily degenerated into licence. 

In 1929, the Briti.sh Labour Party won the general election and 
assumed office. Lord Lloyd resigned, and was succeeded by Sir Percy 
Loraine; but once more no agreement could be reached with Nahas 
Pasha and the Wafd party. 

On 22nd August, 193G, a treaty of alliance was at last concluded 
which definitely put an end to the British occupation. The Egyptian 
government recognized the vital importance of the Suez Canal as an 
international highway, and agreed to the continued presence of a 
British force in the Canal Zone, on condition that its numbers did not 
exceed ten thousand ground troops and four hundred air pilots. AH 
British troops were to evacuate the Nile Valley and the delta. The Canal 
Zone was separated from the settled and cultivated area of Egypt by 
some forty miles of desert. Thus no contact would take place between 
the Canal Zone garrison and the cities and towns of Egypt. 

The terms of the treaty were not dissimilar to those which had been 
offered on various occasions during the previous twelve years. In 1936, 
however, the Italian invasion of Abyssinia had commenced, and the 
Egyptian government may have thought it advisable to reach agree¬ 
ment with Britain, in view of this new danger in Africa. 

Mustafa Pasha al Nahas signed the 1936 treaty as prime minister of 
Egypt. Addressing the chamber of deputies in Cairo, “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “this treaty I'ealizes the independence of Egypt. We have of our fuE 
and free will authorized the English to maintain a garrison on the canal.” 

Egypt, however, was still partly bound by the capitulations witli 
fifteen other Powers. Early in 1937, a conference was assembled at 
Montreux in Switzerland, at which Egypt, supported by Britain, asked 
the powers to abrogate the capitulations. The Montreux Convention 
was signed in May, abolishing the privileges hitherto enjoyed (and so 
often abused) by foreigners in Egypt. Nahas Pasha pledged his country 
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to protect the interests of foreigners. Twenty years later, they were all 
to be driven from Egyptian soil, in most cases their businesses and 
property being sequestrated. 

On the conclusion of the Montreux conference, Mustafa al Nahas 
paid a generous tribute to the help and support accorded by Britain 
during the negotiations. 

Thus, two years before the Second World War began, the vexed 
problem of Egypt seemed at last to have been solved. 




So the borderer, bred to war, 

He knew the battle’s din afar. 

And joyed to hear it swell.... 

An active steed, with lance and blade. 

The light-armed pricker plied his trade, 

Let nobles fight for tame:.. . 

Their gain, their glory, their delight. 

To sleep the day, maraud the night. 

O’er mountain, moss and moor; 

Joyful to fight they took their way, 

Scarce caring who might win the day, 

Their booty was secure. 

Sir W,\Lit:R Scott 
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(i) Notice that the settled area of Nejcd is surrounded by deserts. 

(a) Until igai the northern province of Nejed was ruled by Prince Ibn Raslieed, 
independent of Ibn Saud. His capital was at Hail in the province ofjebel Shamxnar. 

(3) In tgai it seemed to Ibn Saud that he was surrounded by states ruled by his 
enemies, the members of the sherifian family. He accordingly hit out at tliem in 
eveiy direction. 

(4) In 19*5 Ibn Saud conquered the Hejaz, which was thereafter united with 
Nejed under him. 
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NEJED 

T PIE Arabian Peninsula consists principally oi deserts. On the 
shores of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf lie narrow belts of 
settled country. The desert occupies the centre, except for a large 
area of oases and settlements known to the Arabs as Nejecl. 

This group of oases, protected by its deserts, had never been overrun 
by migrating nations and rarely invaded from without. Here was to be 
found the spring from which the Arab spirit had its source. Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria and Iraq were only “arabicized” in the seventh century 
of our era. It was the desert-dwelling race which broke out of the penin¬ 
sula and conquered Iraq and Syria in 635 a.d., Egypt in 640 and Persia 
in 643. 

Most of the countries mvaded, however, were far more civilized and 
advanced than their bedouin conquerors. As tire Islamic Empire grew, 
these arabicized peoples supphed the officials and the rulers. Some of 
the Central Arabians, carried forward on the wave of conquest, reached 
India, North Africa or Spain, and were merged in the native popula¬ 
tions of those countries. Central Arabia, or Nejed, retreated once more 
into the backwater of its de.serts, and cca,sed to play a role of importance 
in the empire which it had created. The country was one of the poorest 
on earth, so that for centuries its revenues were inadequate to support a 
central government. The tribe was the unit of society and played the 
part of the state. The tribe could preserve its entity without revenues or 
taxes because, in theory at least, it was a family, descended from one 
ancestor. The men of the tribe were “cousins”, and they stood bound 
together, in a hostile and imcertain world, owing to this blood relation¬ 
ship. Some settled in the oases, some continued to wander over the desert 
to graze their flocks. The Arabian tribes were constantly at war with one 
another, not owing to any peculiar savagery of character, but because, 
like the Great Powers in European history, they could not produce any 
device to prevent wars. At irregular inteiwals, an exceptional personality 
w'-ould arise as chief of one or other of the tribes, and under his leader¬ 
ship his followers would establish a kind of suzerainty over a group of 
other tribes. In the absence of regular revenues, the ruler could not raise 
a professional paid army. He could not command allegiance except from 
his “cousins” of his own tribe or by the mere force of his personality. 
With his deatli, his subjects would Ml apart. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, a religious reformer 
appeared in Nejed, and preached a puritan revival of Islam. A local 
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chief, Muhamad Ibn Sand, was converted to the new sect. The religious 
reformer and the tribal leader joined forces, and gradually reduced the 
other tribes and oases to submission. In 1802, the Wahhabis, as the new 
sect was called, captured the city of Mecca. 

The sultan of Turkey was khalif of Islam, and as such could not 
tolerate that the new sect control the Holy Places. He commissioned 
the ruler of Egypt, Muhamad Ali Pasha, to reconquer Mecca. After 
several years of war, the Egyptian army invaded Nejcd and overthrew 
the Saud dynasty in 1818. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the Saud family maintained a 
precarious position in Central Arabia. When the First World War broke 
out in 1914, Nejed was divided between two rival princes. In the south, 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud ruled from his capital at Riyadh, while the dynasty 
of Rasheed controlled northern Nejed, with its capital at Flail. Ibn 
Rasheed declared for the Turks, while Ibn Saud was already in agree¬ 
ment with the British. Little fighting took place in Central Arabia 
during the war, but after its conclusion, Ibn Saud advanced on Hail, 
capturing the city in 1921 after a siege. The dynasty of Rasheed ceased 
to rule, and Ibn Saud was supreme in all Nejed. 

Both the sherifian family of Mecca and the Sauds were allies of 
Britain, but for reasons already explained, Sherif (later King) Husain 
enjoyed a far greater share of support. This produced two unfortunate 
results. It turned King Flusain’s head and made him extremely difficult 
to deal with, and it aroused the jealousy of Ibn Saud. For forty years, 
the rivalry between these two dynasties was to divide the Arab countries 
into hostile and suspicious camps. 

The original Wahhabi dominion, which collapsed in 1818, had been 
based on religious fanaticism. In the southern oases of Nejed, adherence 
to Wahhabi strictness had persisted throughout the nineteenth century. 
During the sixty years of rivalry between Ibn Saud and Ibn Rasheed, 
which ended in the capture of Hail in 1921, the quarrel had been of a 
dynastic nature, the adherents of the rival princes recognizing one 
another as worthy rivals and observing the normal and honourable rules 
of Arab warfare. 

But the earlier period of Walihabi dominion had been characterized 
by the merciless killing of every male enemy who fell into their hands. 
The hero of the new rise of the Saud family, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, was 
a man of immense force of character and intelligence, in addition to 
great height and physical strength. In the years immediately before the 
First World War, he deliberately revived the religious fervour and 
strictness of the first Wahhabis. About iqtg, they began to make use of 
massacre against their enemies. 

AH the inhabitants of Nejed were hardy, stern and practical, qualities 
which throw them into contrast with the Egyptians, the Palestinians 
and the Syrians, who are usually brilliant speakers but often weak in 
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action. The Nejed oasis dwellers were the most steady and reliable of 
Ibn Sand’s subjects. The nomadic tribes were equally frugal and 
courageous, but their loyalty was more fickle. In order to consolidate the 
tribal portion of his subjects, Ibn Saud founded religious colonies where 
the fire of Wahhabi sectarian fervour was deliberately fanned. The 
members of these colonics were bound together into a religious fraternity, 
and were styled the Ikhwan or the brethren. 

The revenues of Nejed were insufficient to support a regular arniy, 
and every subject of the state was thus a potential soldier. The oasis 
dwellers were only called to arms by Ibn Saud when a serious campaign 
was contemplated, but the restle.ss bedouin tribes were always eager to 
raid. It was only necessary to indicate to them that a certain tribe or 
country was unfriendly, for them to set out forthwith on a foray. The 
bedouins had always been so, but in normal times these hostilities were 
limited to the plunclering of the enemy’s flocks or the looting of his tents. 
There can be no doubt tliat Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud was not only a man of 
genius but also a sincere believer in his religion. It is, however, difficult 
to acquit him of having deliberately revived the policy of massacre, 
used by the Wahhabis of a hundred years before, and of having en¬ 
couraged its use by the Ikhwan. 

Having thus inflamed the enthusiasm and intensified the savagery of 
his followers, Ibn Saud surveyed the countries which bordered on Nejed. 
Everywhere he saw himself threatened and encircled by the sherifian 
family. ICing Husain ruled the Hejaz with a narrow autocracy which 
was rapidly alienating his own subjects. In 1921, Husain’s second son, 
Abdulla, had been recognized as amir of Tran.s-Jordan, while his third 
son Feisal was crowned king of Iraq. 

King Husain of the Hejaz was meanwhile quite beyond British or 
other control, and was (perhaps justifiably) at loggerheads with his 
former allies on the subject of the French seizure of Syria and the British 
support of Zionism in Palestine. Both Trans-Jordan and Iraq, on the 
other hand, were British mandates. In practice this resulted in the fact 
that Britain restrained both those countries from acting against Ibn 
Saud, but felt herself in return obliged to defend them against attacks 
from Nejed. 

The traditional method of warfare in Central Arabia was to com¬ 
mence operations by giving permission to the bedouin tribes to raid the 
enemy. This cost the ruler nothing and kept the tribes happy. If the 
tribal raids were repulsed, the ruler could always disown them. If they 
were successful, they formed a useful softening-up process prior to a 
regular canrpaign. 

When Ibn Saud conquered Ibn Rasheed, a portion of the latter’s tribe, 
Shammar, fled from Nejed and look refuge in Iraq. Ibn Saud demanded 
their return; Iraq claimed that they were political refugees. A year or two 
later, other tribesmen who had incurred Ibn Saud’s displeasure sought 
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asylum in Iraq also. Tliese, and certain frontier incidents, were in reality 
trivial. Nejed was in no danger from Iraq or Trans-Jordan, and that ior 
two reasons. The first of these was that Britain was determined to avoid 
trouble, and in Trans-Jordan and Iraq in the 1920s the Briti.sh were still 
vhtually in control. The second cause was that the Iraqi and Trans¬ 
jordan governing classes were not interested in desert rivalries. In both 
cases, the educated inhabitants were anxious to transloim their countries 
into modern independent states. They regarded tribes and bedouins with 
dislike and contempt, whether they were their own subjects or owed 
loyalty to Ibn Saud. The last thing that the Iraqi or Trans-Jordan 
governments wanted was to embark on a campaign in the de.sert. It is 
true that the sherifian princes, brought up partly among the tribes of 
the Hejaz and partly in Constantinople, partook of both viewpoints. 
Familiar with European and Turkish politics, they at the same time 
resented Ibn Sand’s increasing dominance of the tribes of Arabia. But— 
and this was a point perhaps difficult for Ibn Saud fully to grasp—they 
were constitutional monarchs. They did not possess the power to drag 
Iraq or Trans-Jordan into war, in the service of their dynastic rivalries, 
even had they so desired. 

Whatever the mutual suspicions and rivalries of the two houses may 
have been, the fact remains that Ibn Saud gave permission to the 
Ikhwan to raid the tribes of Iraq, and heavy massacres of Iraqi subjects 
took place in 1924 and 1925. Every male encountered by the Ikhwtin 
was lulled in cold blood, usually by cutting his throat. It was this practice 
of wholesale massacre which rendered the situation serious. The tribc.s 
had always raided one another. If the Ikhwan had limited themselves to 
driving oil camels and sheep, the Iraqi and Trans-Jordan governments 
would probably have remained indifferent, but few governments can 
acquiesce in the cold-blooded massacre of their subjects. 

Early in 1924, a more serious attack was delivered on Trans-Jordan. 
A force of Ikhwan several thousand strong burst into the village area 
from the desert, and advanced to within twenty miles of the capital, 
Amman. By a pure coincidence, an R.A.F. lorry located them and 
returned to camp to report. The Ikhwan, mounted on camels and horses 
and accompanied by their war bamiers, were engaged by aircraft and 
armoured cars and dispersed with heavy casualties. If the R.A.F. had 
not taken action, Amman might have been captured and many of its 
inhabitants might have lost their lives. 

These claslies inevitably produced friction between Britain and Ibn 
Saud. In September 1924, however, the Ikhwan turned their attention 
to King Husain in the Hejaz. Taif, tlie summer capital, fell early in 
September. On 5th October, 1924, King Husain abdicated in favour 
of his son, Ali. Early in 1925, Jidda, the last sherifian stronghold, sur¬ 
rendered to Ibn iSaud, and King Ali followed his father, King Husain, 
into exile. 
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The British government took advantage of the presence of I bn Sand 
in the Hejaz during the siege of Jidda, to send a British delegation to 
meet him. Britain had washed her hands of King Husain, and had 
declared herself neutral in the war between him and Ibn Saud, but she 
could not thus divest herself of responsibility for Iraq and Trans-Jordan, 
for which she held League of Nations mandates. Sir Gilbert Clayton 
was therefore entrusted with the task of negotiating with Ibn Saud, on 
behalf of the two mandated countries. The negotiations were successful, 
and two agreements were drawn up, the Bahra Treaty between Iraq 
and Nejed was signed on ist November, 1925, and the Hadda Treaty 
on the and of the same month, between Trans-Jordan and Nejed. 

Whether as a result of these treaties or because the Ikhwan were still 
engaged on the war in the Hejaz, the years 1925 and 1926 passed quietly 
on the borders of Iraq and Trans-Jordan. 

In the summer of 1927, however, the situation was not entirely reas¬ 
suring. Two factors gave cause for uneasiness. The Hejaz campaign was 
at an end, and the Ikhwan had returned home, considerably elated by 
their victories. Moreover, Mecca had been captured by them before the 
arrival of Ibn Saud on the scene, a fact which gave them the impression 
that they, not the king, were the conquerors. The second disquieting 
factor was that Ibn Saud, having signed treaties with Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan, was at peace with the world. This had never happened before 
since the Wahhabi revival began some twenty years earlier. War meant, 
above all, plunder, and the Ikhwan had lived and grown rich on plunder 
for twenty years. Moreover, during the years of fighting and conquest, 
both Ibn Saud himself and the Wahhabi religious leaders had impressed 
on them that it was their duty to wage unrelenting war on all those 
enemies of God who had not joined the Wahhabi sect, whether they be 
lax Muslims or heathen—indeed, to the Ikhwan all the world but them¬ 
selves were heathen. Now that same Ibn Saud was telling them that 
they were not to raid Iraq or Trans-Jordan because they were at peace. 
Had their leader become a renegade from the true faith ? Had he been 
seduced by the. pleasui es of this world or by the lure of heathen gold ? 

In September 1927, the Iraq government sent a party of thirty un¬ 
armed labourers to build a .small police post on the well of Bussaiya, in 
the southern desert, fifty miles from the Euphrates. On the night of the 
5th/6th November, 1927, a party of a hundred Ikhwan surprised the 
workmen, who were asleep in their tents. Every one of them was killed. 
Having thus opened the ball, the Ikhwan set about raiding in eaimest. 
In December, two major inroads took place into Iraq, each accom¬ 
panied by wholesale massacres. Raiding continued throughout the 
winter. The R.A.F. took charge of defensive measures, and aircraft, 
armoured cars and troops of the Iraq army moved into the desert. The 
two comrtrics were on the verge of war. 
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Ibn Saud was in a precarious position. II he endeavoured to prevent 
the Ikhvvan from raiding Iraq, they could turn on him, quoting his own 
previous exhortations to them to fight against the enemies of their reli¬ 
gion. If he allowed them to raid, then the British might use aircraft and 
armoured cars or even invade Nejed. Meanwhile the Ikhwan had de¬ 
cided to overthrow the king and to divide the country between them. 
They could not, however, directly attack Ibn Saud, because in such a 
case the remainder of the country would have rallied to him, but as 
long as they claimed that they wished only to fight the "heathen”, they 
commanded much sympathy among pious Wahhabis, and the king was 
unable to raise another force against them. 

Meanwhile the R.A.F. and the Iraq government had organized their 
defences. The Ikhwan w'ere not entirely ignorant of the power of aircraft 
and armoured cars, which their scouts reported to be ubiquitous. They 
also found themselves in a dilemma. Having denounced Ibn Saud for 
not fighting the heathen and proclaimed their readiness to die for their 
religion, they could not well return tamely home; yet they did not like 
the look of the Iraq frontier. Sultan Ibn Humaid, one of the principal 
rebels, arrived on the border with some three thousand men. There he 
was informed that Iraq territory was covered with aircraft, annoured 
cars and troops. He hesitated, afraid to advance into Iraq but unwilling 
to return home without loot. Then, at dawn on 22nd February, 1929, 
he attacked and plundered a number of other Nejed tribes camped in 
Saudi tenitory. 

Ibn Saud was saved. The hypocrisy of the rebel Ikhwan was revealed. 
Claiming to fight for religion, they had been afraid to attack the 
“heathen” and had turned and looted their compatriots. The king 
immediately called on the oases contingents to mobilize, and rallied the 
loyal tribes to his banner. Now it was open civil war, and Ibn Saud and 
the rebels concentrated their armies. On 29th March, 1929, a pitched 
battle was fought at Sibilla, in which the king was completely victorious. 
The rebellion dragged on throughout the summer, though Ibn Saud was 
now obviously in the ascendant. 

In the autumn, the king again took the field with all his forces. The 
rebels endeavoured to escape to Kuwait or Iraq, but both governments 
refused them sanctuary. Eventually the leaders were captured on the 
Kuwait frontier by the R.A.F. and were handed back to the king, and 
the rebellion was over. Henceforward Ibn Saud was to reign supreme 
over his dominions. 

The British government, harassed for ten years by the rivalry between 
the Sauds and the sherifs, endeavoured to arrange a conference between 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud and King Feisal of Iraq. The meeting even¬ 
tually took place on a British sloop in the Persian Gulf. To say that the 
two kings were reconciled to one another would be an exaggeration, 
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but at least the tension was cjiaed. The crushing of the wild and fanatical 
Ikhwan had, in any case, removed the cause of the disorders. Thereafter 
peace reigned on the Iraq-Ncjed frontier, and Ibii Sand was free to 
administer and consolidate his vast new dominions. 

-X- * * * -;(■ 

A very different era was dawning on Saudi Arabia. In February 1931, 
Mr. Crane, the American millionaire, who had been one of Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson’s commissioners in 1920,' visited Ibn Saud in Jidda. The 
king was in serious financial difficulties, which he doubtless discussed 
with Mr. Crane. As a result of the meeting, the latter agreed to send an 
American engineer to Saudi Arabia at his own expense to prospect for 
oil or minerals. In due course, Mr. K. S. Twitchell arrived at Jidda, and 
was instrumental in the discovery of oil in the Flasa. The Standard Oil 
Company of New York obtained the concession for what was to be one 
of the world’s largest oil-fields. 

Before the suppression of the Ikhwan rebellion, the religious heads 
of Ncjed had protested against the introduction of “infidel” machines. 
Telephones and wireless were regarded by them as particularly objec¬ 
tionable. The rebellion and the defeat of the fanatical Ikhwan had been 
essential to the modernization of Ncjed. King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud had 
never left his native country, except to visit Kuwait as a young man 
and Basra in 1916. Yet his mind ranged over the world witli an extra¬ 
ordinary grasp of essentials. He was anxious to introduce modern 
mechanical devices. Wireless and wireless telephony were soon installed 
and enabled the king to direct in person the affairs of remote outposts 
far away across the desert. Motor transport was introduced and ex¬ 
ploited, both for the use of the king and his entourage and for the trans¬ 
port of Meccan pilgrims. Mineral resources were explored, the pilgrim¬ 
age regularized anci modern improvements introduced in other spheres. 

Yet these progressive measures depended upon the energy and intelli¬ 
gence of the king himself. The country was still without a modem legal 
code—it had always been a basis of the Wahhabi beliefs that the Shera”, 
or Muslim religious law, was adequate to all the occasions of life. There 
was no regular budget and no financial system. In Mecca and Medina, 
sanitary arrangements for the pilgrimage were adecjuate, but this, in a 
sense, was but window-dressing. There were little or no medical facilities 
in most districts. Education was extremely backward, and the whole 
administrative system was patriarchal. It must be admitted that the 
system had worked admirably, was eminently suitable to the people, at 
least in Nejed, and that the king’s subjects were contented with it. But 
whereas the northern Arab countries were becoming modernized by 
leaps and bounds, Saudi Arabia was still far behind. Moreover, almost 

’ See page 107 . 
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all control was vested in the king, whose overwhelming pc^.^onality 
dominated the whole country. What would happen when he disap¬ 
peared from the scene ? 

In Nejed the old democratic Arab life still persisted. The amir, or 
local governor, held court every day. Sitting in public, probably in an 
open square or couityard, he was accessible to everybody who had any 
complaint to make or anything to say. In most cases, he ivoulcl give 
immediate orders to redress a wrong, even without putting pen to paper. 
Sometimes he would detail a slave or retainer to accompany the plaintiff 
to ascertain the truth of his allegations or to summon the defendant to 
state his case. Rough-and-ready justice though this might be, it was 
based partly on common sense and partly on long-established custom. 
If the case involved a matter covered by religious law, it would be re¬ 
ferred to die cjadhi for trial according to the Shera’. Anything involving 
wider interests or another province would probably be referred to Ibn 
Saud himself. 

It was personal lulc, but it was also essentially democratic. There 
were few class distinctions, and every man had access to the governor. 
Perhaps it presupposed small communities and an uncomplic ated mode 
of life, but it was admirably suited to the people of the country. To us 
it would at times appear to be harsh, but it was usually just. The deci¬ 
sions given were normally correct, because the proceedings were public 
and little could be kept secict in such society. There were no lawyers to 
distort the facts in the interest of their clients, and no complicated laws 
of which the ordinary man would be ignorant. 

It has been my personal experience that Arabs naturally regard 
government as a function to be exercised by an individiud. They are 
fortunate when the individual can be known by and accessible to every¬ 
body. The public happiness, quiet and stability enjoyed under the rule 
of Ring Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud or King Abdulla of Jordan formed a 
striking contrast to the bloodshed, insecurity and constant anxiety often 
suffered by those people who lived under a pseuclo-dcmocratic constitu¬ 
tion in an Eastern country. Yet the world trend of thought is overwhelm¬ 
ingly directed towards “democracy”—different as the interpretations 
placed on that word may be. 

^ Even in the Western democracies, the popularity of such figures as 
Sir Winston Churchill or General Eisenhower seem to confirm the belief 
that human nature loves a man. Yet Western democracy usually fails 
to produce great men. Perhaps it is the jealousy of the politicians and 
the departments which struggles to prevent the emergence of the great 
personalities whom wc would welcome as our rulers. 

At the beginning of the Second World War, Saudi Arabia was set 
on the path of “progress”. Oil had been found, and the finances of 
Central Arabia, for the first time in history, were adequate to pay for a 
regular government. The wilder Wahhabi fanaticism had been sup- 
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pressed, and motor transport and wireless were rapidly replacing the 
camel caravan and the mounted messenger. But the change had come 
so quickly that the old king and the men in authority were still the 
survivors ol the ancient dispensation. Government was personal and 
patriarchal, and the people were simple, straightforward and hardy. 
There is an Arab saying that “every age has its government and its 
men,” and the new era which was soon to dawn on Nejed was to make 
drastic changes in both. 




The Duty of Leadership 

Exercise the oversight not reluctantly but voluntarily, in accordance 
with the will of God; not for base gain but readily; not lording It 
over your charges but proving yourselves patterns to the flock. 

I Peter t', 2 

(Weymouth tramlation) 

British policy in Egypt in no way differs from that followed by 
Great Britain all over the world towards countries under her in¬ 
fluence, namely, to place before all else the welfare of their popula¬ 
tions. Sir Eldon Gorst 

(1910) 
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THE DUTY OF LEADERSHIP 

I N Uic years preceding the Second World War, I spent much time 
travellmg across the long roads or the wide deserts of Trans-Jordan. I 
became accustomed to reading in a car, sitting beside the driver, in 
journeys lasting many houis. In niy fear of becoming narrow-minded, 
I endeavoured to read books dealing with many different countries and 
various hi.storical periods. 

My companions were almost entirely Arabs and Muslims. With them 
I was perfectly at home and alnmst as intimate as if they had been of 
my own family. In Trans-Jordan, between the two world wars, there 
was no racial feeling. We did not consider ourselves divided into two 
communities—British and Arabs. Yet while wc were perfectly at home 
with one another, the world was moving with increasing rapidity to¬ 
wards hatred and violence. In 1936 the Arab rebellion broke out in 
Palestine. Mussolini invaded Abyssinia. Then civil war began in Spain, 
with Russia and Italy a.ssisting one side or the other. The League of 
Nations was increasingly impotent. I lay awake at night, wondering 
how order was to be maintained in a world of chaos. 

In this chapter, I have endeavoured to reconstruct, from old papers 
and diaries, the ideas wliicli occupied my mind before the Second World 
War, on the subject of world order. 

■X- -x- * * 

In his histm-y of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher draws attention to the un¬ 
paralleled success achieved by lire Romans in overcoming local 
fanaticisms. 

“Grim and terrible as was the process of Roman conquest,” he writes, 
“it brought happiness and prosperity in its train. . . . The age of the 
Aatonincs ‘ was selected by Gibbon as that in which the state of tlie 
human race in the West was happier than at any period before or since. 
A pleasant intercommunion, unvexed by fanaticisms of creed and race, 
of nationality, language and colour, spread from one end of the Empire 
to the other. In the service of Rome, Syrians and Spaniards, Africans 
and Britons mingled together without difficulty or wounding discrimina¬ 
tion. A wide and mdulgent tolerance was the mark of the age.” 

It should be a sobering thought for us, who are inclined to believe 
that we have out-distanced all our predecessors in morality and wisdom, 
to remember how miserably we have failed where Rome succeeded. In 

' 138 to 180 a.d. 
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those happy centuries, a man could travel from Britain to Arabia, not 
only without the wearisome formalities of passports or customs, but 
without ever suffering the anxiety experienced by the foreigner in a 
strange country—the inconvenience of communication in an unknown 
language or the discomfort of conformity with unfamiliar habits. Yet 
this happy harmony was quite undisguiscdly established and maintained 
by force. If the political opinions of today had been in vogue two thou¬ 
sand years ago, the Romans rvould have confined themselves to Southern 
Italy, and Western Europe, North Africa and the Middle East might 
have remamed vast areas inhabited by semi-savage warring tribes and 
petty kingdoms. 

By contrast with the centuries of the Roman peace, more than one 
historian has described the fifth century, which witnessed the collapse 
of the empire in Europe, as the most miserable which has ever passed 
over that continent. 

No less remarkable is the fact that there was probably more exchange 
of thought among the peoples of Europe in the Middle Ages and before 
the renaissance than there is today. The modern state has enclosed us in 
hermetically sealed compartments. It is easier physically to cross the 
frontiers than it is to understand the thoughts of other nations. 

Two further ironies marked the contrast between the Roman Empire 
and our own times.^ The first was that a martial race of idol-worshipping 
heathen achieved harmony and tolerance where we, professing mono¬ 
theism and a religion of love, seemed to have created only hatred, divi¬ 
sion and fear. Secondly, in the days of Rome, several weeks were 
required to travel by cart from Britain to Syria, a transit which could 
now be accomplished in ten hours by air, or in five or six days by surface 
methods of transport. Yet with such slow and uncertain means of com¬ 
munication, the Romans united the nations from Britain to Arabia, 
where now some thirty different governments, many of them hostile to 
one another, wearied and importuned the world. 

The British, during their period of power in the nineteenth century, 
were not unconscious of Roman ideals. It was the time of the liey-day of 
classical education in England. The Victorians were convinced that 
discipline was a necessity of life. At home they believed that to spare the 
rod was to spoil the child, and the same axiom was applied by them to 
politics. These principles had been almost entirely reversed since the 
First World War. “Independence and democracy” for every country 
became the slogan, and had resulted in the fragmentation of large politi¬ 
cal groupings into more and more immature and unstable splinter states, 
with the sovereignty of which it was considered immoral to interfere. 
The same systeni of free-for-all had been applied to the education of 
children, producing the juvenile delinquent problem; while all through 

This chapter is "written in the past tense to emphasize that these were my views 
twenty years ago, not now. 
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modern soricty in the West the emphasis was nearly always on rights 
and rarely indeed on duties. 

When, however, I surveyed the course of history, I saw that, at 
every period, some nation or nations had predominated over the others 
in power and importance. Moreover, the leading nation at any moment 
did not exert its influence by arms alone. Its very pre-eminence caused 
it to be imitated, even by peoples not under its political control. Thus 
in the reign of Louis XIV, French was the polite language of the world, 
and French furniture, manners, clothes and literature were studied and 
imitated all over Europe. Now that the leadership was falling upon the 
United States, she hacl given us the American film industry which had 
perhaps done as much as any other single influence to weaken the 
prestige of the West in the Middle East and Asia. 

Ordinary people had always imagined those in authority to be pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate. “As happy as a king”—the common expression put it. 
In the same manner, the most powerful nations, at any period of history, 
had been regarded with envy by the remainder. To the holder of high 
office, however, the anxieties and the responsibilities often seemed to 
outweigh the benefits of his position. The same considerations applied 
to the leading nation of any epoch, bearing as it did the responsibility 
for the discipline which it might, or might not, exert, and for the culturaJ 
and moral influence which it might spread. It might perhaps be 
reckoned to the credit of Britain tliat, during the centuiy ^vhen she 
wielded the greatest power—from 1815 to 1914—there were fewer 
major wars than in any other century known to history. 

Apart from the use of force or the prestige of fleets or armies, the 
power of example imposed an immense responsibility on the leading 
great powers of their time. The majority of the independent states of 
Asia and the Middle East had constitutions modelled on that of Britain, 
because she was the great power they knew. But this tendency to imitate 
extended also to moral and social affaus. In Syria and Lebanon the 
manners were French; in Jordan and Iraq British ways of thought were 
apparent. 

Every British citizen who travelled to the Middle East, it seemed to 
me, bore the same heavy responsibility. Whether or not his country 
exercised political sway in the area, his manners, his conduct and his 
morals would be watched and would exert an indefinable influence on 
others. 

•X* •)? ■K' ■X- ^ 


The Romans were more fortunate than the British in the composition 
of their empire, for the peoples of the Mediterranean basin were alt not 
dissimilar to one another. We did not always appreciate tliat the British 
Empire or Commonwealth was not just one more empire but a new 
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phenomenon in world history. For all past empires consisted of con¬ 
tiguous areas of the earth, connected by land, or by short sea crossings 
with all their provinces. Such were the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian 
Greek, Roman and Arab Empires. The Spanish Empire, it may be 
claimed, was an exception, but even so, it consisted of only two portions, 
one in Spain and the other in America, with no other great nation 
situated between the two dominions. There was no pieccdcnt in history 
for the British Empire, consisting, at the lime of its greatest extension, of 
one quarter of the surface of the globe, with the other great powers of 
the world lying between one part and the next. Before it existed, no sane 
man would have dreamed of building up such an organization. It was 
not, indeed, designed, but rather came into existence by chance. The 
wide separation of the different parts rendered the maintenance of 
communications with the more remote members a task of great diffi¬ 
culty, even at a time when her industrial revolution at home enabled 
Britain to pay for a navy stronger than the combined navies of any other 
two great powers. But this question of communications had haunted the 
British Empire throughout its existence, and the need to maintain the 
routes open round the world caused lier to malce use of many inter¬ 
mediate stations such as Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden, Mauritius, 
Singapore and the Gape of Good Hope. It may incidentally be noticed 
that many of these stations on the high roads of the world were found by 
Britain in a state of poverty, or as uninhabited marshes or deserts, and 
had grown, as trading stations in a woild-wide network, to be wealthy 
cities and ports. 

But if communications presented a problem to this heterogeneous 
dominion, the ordering of harmony and tolerance between so many and 
such diverse races was a very different question from that w'hich Rome 
so successfully solved for her empire. For the British Commonwealth 
included some of the most cultured and the most j^rimitivc peoples in 
the world, the hottest and coldest countries inhabited by man. 

It had become fashionable to decry Britain’s imperial record, and to 
pretend that it presented little but greed and exploitation, at the expense 
of the innocent inhabitants of distant countries. The facts did not, it 
seemed to me, support such accusations. It was difficult, for example, to 
argue that Africa was better off when its people were the victims of the 
slave trade, of unending tribal wars, of disease and cannibalism. It was 
sometimes claimed that such practices would in any case have disap¬ 
peared before now, but few people who have had any part in the 
administration of such countries would believe that these abuses could 
have been put down without authority. Head hunters and .slave traders 
rarely abandoned their occupations as the result of benevolent advice. 

In some cases, the urge to establish British administrations came, not 
from imperialists but from religious missionaries, and was rejected 
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by the government in London. The missionaries were not in search of 
commercial advantages, but they saw the slavery, the hunger and the 
fear at firsthand. 

“David Livingstone, a self-educated factoi7 boy, devoted himself to 
the redemption of these East African countries. He believed that slaving 
could be stopped only by European penetration, and he knew by ex¬ 
perience that mi.ssionary exhortations were of no avail. He made it his 
task to explore . .. and prepare the way for civilized government. With¬ 
in a few years of his death the . .. slave trade was on the way to extinc¬ 
tion.” ^ 

In Trans-Jordan I was extremely fond of an old African, who was 
the only man I ever met who remembered being captured by slavers. 
He could still describe the huts in a forest where his people lived, though 
he did not know where it was. The slave raiders had attacked at dawn, 
with much shooting and noise. The poor villagers had fled in panic, and 
he had been torn from his screaming mother and carried away. When I 
knew him, he must have been in his forties, so the raid must have 
occurred in the 1890s. His graphic story made a deep impression on my 
mind. 

A further corroboration of the fact that British control was often 
welcome, or at least little resented, is provided by the paucity of troops 
used in nearly all colonies. Many such territories had never had British 
troops for generation after generation. I was once asked by a young 
Arab if I approved of British “domination” of the Persian Gulf. At the 
time when the question was asked, there was not a single British ship 
or soldier in the area. The very small number of British personnel in 
India, even in the hey-day of the Indian Empire, has often been re¬ 
marked upon. India contained many fighting races, which have played 
a distinguished role on battlefields all over the world. It is not credible 
that they would have submitted to British rule unless many of them had 
believed it to be beneficial. 

Differences of colour formed an added obstacle, from which the 
Romans were free. In the Roman Empire, any provincial could move 
to Rome and would be indistinguishable from the crowds in the capital. 
Similarly the people of Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus came to Britain, 
and soon disappeared into the ordinary population. Thus all the 
advantages and privileges of British citizenship were open to them. But 
to most Asians and Africans this was not possible, because their skins 
marked them, not as superior or inferior but certainly as different. 

This then had been the problem facing the British Empire fifty or 
sixty years ago. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
were rapidly moving to the status of nations equal to Britain, but their 
inhabitants were largely peoples of European origin. Could other races 
take their places in the great commonwealth on similar terms? 

‘ J. A. Williamson, Great Britain and The Empire. 
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If complete intermixture between all the races of the commonwealth 

_on the Roman model—weie impossible, then could the colonies, as 

they each grew into nations, become voluntary members of a great 
fraternity stretching round the whole world ? 

Few, if any, races would be prepared to remain in a subordinate 
position indefinitely. Sooner or later, equality with the dominant race 
would be sought. This might be granted, on the Roman model, by 
making the highest posts in the empire open to all the races which 
formed part of it. (An Arab was Roman emperor once.) If the British 
Empire had lain, like the Roman, in the Mediterranean basin, this 
would have been the obvious solution. But the wide distribution of the 
empire and the diversity of races composing it made this solution im¬ 
possible. Would it have been possible, when Britain was at the height of 
her power, to grant “dominion status” to more of her colonies, but 
limited by the inability to secede? Gould she, by this means, have in¬ 
sured equality between all the races of the empire without risldng the 
collapse of the whole structure? Could such a commonwealth—com¬ 
posed of such vastly different races so widely separated—achieve the 
same “pleasant intercommunion, unvexed by fanaticisms of creed or 
race, of nationality, language or colour”, which H. A. L. Fisher 
attributed to the Roman Empire ? It was a noble and an inspiring vision. 
Perhaps it was still, in part at least, capable of realization. 

» * •» * * 

The problem of the antipathy between races with different coloured 
skins has assumed such increasing importance recently, that I may per¬ 
haps be justified in making a brief digression from my views of 1938 
in order to discuss it. We may, I think, assume that the theory that one 
race is basically superior or inferior to others can be disregarded. 
Assuming equality between races of different colours, we find that 
hostility remains, and must therefore be due to another cause. It is 
remarkable how often a European discussing this question will say, 
“I have no colour prejudice. I should not object to my sister marrying 
an African”; or conversely, “I agree with a policy of segregation. I 
should not like an African to marry my daughter.” Involuntarily, 
arguments on both sides always use examples coimected with sex. A 
study of race riots confirms the impression that hostility between races of 
diffeiing colours is more often than not connected with sex, not with 
the claim of one race or the other to superiority. 

Life with the Arabs gave me a new viewpoint on this matter, for the 
Arab countries contain many Africans who were formerly slaves but 
are now free. In most Arab communities, the slave was an important 
person. He was a bodyguard or domestic retainer, who usually did 
rather less work than did the free Arabs who were obliged to earn their 
living. Socially he was not an inferior. If the shaikh or master went 
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away I'rom home, he often left a trusted slave in charge of his affairs. In 
Arab armies, Africans are often officers or N.G.O.S. The Arab soldier 
will obey them as readily as he would an Arab commander, but even if 
the African were an officer and the Arab a private soldier, the latter 
would not allow his sister or daughter to marry the former. In other 
words, social equality was possible, but sexual intermixture was barred 
by custom without any legal restrictions. (These remarks do not apply 
to the Egyptians, who arc already a mixed African and Mediterranean 
race.) 

The Arabs had no inhibitions on this subject, which was not a cause 
of argument or disagreement. The system seemed to them natural, and 
they gave it no thought. I wondered whether some race instinct held 
them back from mixed marriages, although no other forms of dis¬ 
crimination seemed to exist. I often think that science should have 
helped us more in this question, by a careful study of the histories of 
families resulting from mixed marriages, to ascertain whether such off¬ 
spring arc morally, mentally and physically superior or inferior to those 
born of two parents of the same race. It is to be noted that the objection 
to sexual Intermixture with other races is not peculiar to the whites. 
The reactions of many coloured races to interference by white men with 
coloured women is even more violent than is the resentment of the 
white races with the opposite process. 

Let us therefore recognize that clashes between races of different 
colours are principally due to sexual feelings. These impulses, however, 
are extremely deep-seated, and cannot be suppressed by legislation, nor 
can they be removed within a few generations by civilization. It is 
essential to distinguish between feelings of race superiority and the 
impulse of sex. The former can be removed in a comparatively short 
time; the latter will doubless remain witli us. 

Today the two subjects tend to be intermixed. White people will 
demand segregation, quoting sexual incidents to support their argu¬ 
ments. As a result of segregation, however, the coloured people live in 
slums, their children are sent to school in badly equipped buildings, and 
they are generally and unjustly treated as inferiors. The ideal solution 
still seems to me to be that of the Arabs; that is to say, equality in social 
and political status, but a mutual agreement, whether or not supported 
by legislation, that both sides will abstain from interference with the 
women of the other. In many countries, such a solution may present 
difficulties, but only good can come from a clear realization of the 
nature of the trouble. 

***** 

I return now to my thoughts of twenty years ago. Imperial considera¬ 
tions were not, I thought, irrelevant to our analysis of Britain’s actions 
towai-ds the Arabs after the First World War. The very existence of her 
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scattered and heterogeneous empire depended upon the maintenance 
of free communications round the world. One of the principal routes 
for this purpose passed through the Middle East. With her usual predi¬ 
lection for a temporary and ill-defined improvisation, Britain had been 
able freely to use tliis route for the preceding century or more, by the 
simple expedient of always supporting Turkey. Now Turkey had turned 
enemy and disappeared. The burden of trusteeship for so many distant 
peoples and territories rested upon Britain. By agreeing to support a 
great Arab state in the area, she had endeavoured to perpetuate the 
arrangement which she had previously employed with Turkey, tier 
support of the Jewish National Home in Palestine by the use of force 
had rendered this policy abortive. 

-iv 7?- *5^ 'Jv" 

The modern wholesale condemnation of colonization and empire 
was doubtless, I thought, a temporary phase, brought about on the one 
hand by Russia’s ambition to replace other empires with her own, and, 
on the other, by conscientious prejudices inherited by the people of the 
United States ever since 1775. An examination of history, however, 
seemed to me to show that empires had been the principal bearers of 
civilization. Alexander the Great carried Greek philosophy and art to 
the lands he conquered. We have already discussed the Roman peace. 
The Arabs in Spain built up a culture which started Europe of the Dark 
Ages once more along the path of civilization. The Spaniards carried 
Christianity to South America, while, but for British colonialism, the 
United States would not have come into existence. 

The touchstone of colonization was its quality. Like parenthood, it 
was neither good nor bad in itself. The point at issue was whether a man 
be a good parent or a bad one. In the same way, circumstances might 
arise in which colonization might be commendable, if it were wise, just 
and humane, and conducted for the benefit of the colonial people; but 
it would be abominable if it were selfish, tyrannical or greedy at the 
expense of weaker races. Very often, foreign conquest had been the 
event which had opened up new countries to knowledge and civilization, 
resulting in the colonial people themselves eventually becoming the 
leading nation of their time. Whether or not we admired the courage 
of Boadicea in resisting the Romans, we could be thankful indeed that 
her efforts resulted in failure; for if Britain had not learned civilization 
as a Roman colony, there would never have been a British Empire— 
nor a United States. 

It was difficult indeed to think in a manner independent of the age 
in which we lived, but unless we could do so, it was impossible for us 
to evaluate the ideas and the objectives of the men of other ages. We 
must tlren, I thought, accept as a fact that, before the First World War, 
many statesmen in Britain believed the empire to represent a great 
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humane and civilizing influence, and accepted its maintenance as a 
solemn duly resting upon them, 

Britain had been accused of having desired to transform the Arab 
countries into colonies after the First World War, but the facts could 
not be distorted in this manner. We have seen that the British govern¬ 
ment, shortly after the war, consulted the British civil commissioner 
in Iraq as to the wishes of the Iraqis. No interference was attempted 
with the Arabian peninsula, tier errors—perhaps her crimes—were 
weakly to allow France to seize Syria, and to promise the Jews a home 
in Palestine. But these mistakes, catastrophic as they proved to be, were 
not British colonization. 

The maintenance of the empire as a great civilizing influence in the 
world, however, was jeopardized by two problems-—^that of the equality 
of the member nations and that of communications. 

The question of equality was of great importance as far as the Arabs 
were concerned. They were not unaware of imperial affairs, for they 
had formed part of the Ottoman Empire, and had indeed only turned 
against it when the development of Turkish national ism emphasized 
the .subordinate position allotted to the Arabs. At the end of the First 
World War, a number of leading Arabs even toyed with the idea of 
admission to the British Commonwealth, but the catastrophes of Syria 
and Palestine soon put an end to the suggestion. It was, moreover, a 
proposal wlrich the British themselves had never considered, much less 
advocated. 

The introduction of the mandatory system, with its suggestion of 
inferior status, probably also conveyed to the Arabs the impression that 
admission to the commonwealth would have involved a subordinate 
position, similar to that which they had left the Turkish Empire to 
avoid. It is idle now to speculate on such possibilities. Yet, curiously 
enough, after the Second World War, an intelligent and widely-travelled 
Arab said to me, “If Britain had not brought the Jews to Palestine, 
the Arabs would have asked for admission to the British Common¬ 
wealth.” Doubtless he was exaggerating. 

•s * * * -x 

The importance of the Arabs, however, was more closely connected 
with the question of communications. The Ottoman Empire having 
disappeared and the great Arab state not having been created after the 
First World War, no system was evolved to safeguard free passage 
through the corridor—free passage needed, not by Britain alone but 
by all the trading nations of the world. Almost unawares, Britain 
changed her traditional policy and placed her own garrisons at points 
in the corridor. This was (as is now obvious) a poor substitute for the 
old method of ensuring free passage by friendsliip witli the countries 
lying in the corridor, rather tlian by force. 
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The new method of solving the problem of communications by 
placing garrisons on the route opened up with the Arabs the other prob¬ 
lem which was confronting the empire, namely that of racial equality. 
For the presence of British forces was all too easily interpreted by the 
Arabs as relegating them to a position of inferiority, with the result that 
the presence of such garrisons rendered the corridor less rather than 
more secure. Such a development was frustrating, because in reality the 
garrisons were not intended for use against the people of the country, 
but to prevent any other great power from dominating the area. This 
negative object of British policy had always predominated in the Middle 
East. Britain could have no objection to the independence of the Arab 
countries, provided they did not introduce the Germans or the Russians, 

As a result of these developments, Britain found herself everywhere 
in the position of having armed forces in the territory of countries whom 
she had acknowledged to be independent. Nowadays, as a result of the 
Second World War and the establishment of NATO, the idea of foreign 
forces on the soil of different countries is no longer strange—there have 
been American forces in Britain for sixteen years. But between the wars 
the system was less familiar. Again and again, then, Britain concluded 
treaties witli one country or another, authorizing the continued presence 
of British forces. Great sums of money were spent on providing aero¬ 
dromes, barracks and accommodation. Then an agitation woulcl begin 
for the withdrawal of the British troops, the camps and buildings would 
be handed over to the local army, and the British garrison woulcl leave, 

I produced, on one occasion, a memorandum on this subject, drawing 
attention to the insecurity of a system based on the presence of British 
forces in independent countries on sufferance. These forces were not 
indeed directed against the “host” country, but to prevent any other 
great power dominating it. The presence of such troops, however, in¬ 
evitably presented an opportunity for an accusation of attempted 
coercion of the small country. I accordingly suggested that such a 
method was unreliable and apt to arouse resentment, and I proposed 
that all essential bases should be sited in hitherto uninhabited islands, 
which no nation could claim to be their homeland. The obvious objec¬ 
tion to such a proposal was the expense of changing a desert island into 
a military base. The money, however, would have been spent in a 
manner which had some hope of achieving a permanent solution to the 
problem of safeguarding communications round the world without 
offending any other nation. Under the system adopted, many millions 
were thrown away constructing installations in countries which, a few 
years later, demanded the withdrawal of the British forces. 

If a system of uninhabited islands had been adopted and added to 
year after year, a more permanent solution might have been gradually 
achieved. 

After the Second World War (to anticipate for a moment), when 
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negoliaLions were opened with Egypt over the Suez Canal Zone, I sug¬ 
gested the exchange of that area for a group of islands, or a piece of 
the mainland, on the southern tip of Sinai. As I was not a British official 
I had no channel of communication with the British government and 
could only put forward my suggestions privately. 

The accusation levelled against Britain of desiring to dominate the 
Arab countries and even reduce them to colonies is of indirect signi¬ 
ficance to us today in another direction. We have seen that she had no 
desire or interest to do anything of the kind, but she never explained 
publicly what she did want, and she thereby left the field clear for her 
enemies to place whatever interpretation they wished upon her actions. 
These hostile interpretations were widely circulated, and rarely, if ever, 
refuted. 

When criticizing the British government for its apparent vacillations 
and wealenesses since the First World War, it was essential to remember 
the immense increase in outside interference which had taken place, a 
factor which did not exist before the First World War. The United 
States not infrequently brought her influence to bear on British policy, 
while the League of Nations did the same. Increased power for inter¬ 
national organizations and a gradual whittling away of national 
sovereignty appeared indeed to be the best hope for the future. But the 
intermediate stages were not easy. 

One of the basic principles of government was that the power to 
intervene carried with it a measure of responsibility for the result. Yet 
this principle had been often neglected by the League of Nations, who 
had not infrequently interfered in tire affairs of other governments, but 
who were unwilling to admit their responsibility for the ensuing con¬ 
fusion. On the contrary, the individual government in question had 
often been blamed by these international organizations for the dis¬ 
turbances which they themselves had contributed to arouse. The idea 
that the League of Nations itself should assume control of backward 
territories was put forward in the early enthusiasm of the interna¬ 
tionalists, but the difficulty of oi'ganizing an international team to carry 
out any active task soon made such a solution obviously impossible. Not 
only was it difficult to co-ordinate officials of different national back¬ 
grounds, temperaments and languages into one staff, but in many cases 
the individuals were more concerned to promote the interests of their 
respective countries than those of the international body. While, there¬ 
fore, international super-government might be our hope for the future, 
at the moment we found ourselves in an awkward transitional stage. 
The international body was unable itself to assume responsibility, but 
was anxious to interfere in the affairs of its members. 
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In the period between the two world ivars, all the phenomena which 
were to develop in the Middle East in the 1950s were already visible in 
the world. Nobody of course appreciated them then, but they are now 
easily recognizable in retrospect. 

The easy optimism of the First World War had been shown to be un¬ 
justified. We were fighting to make the world safe for democracy, Mr. 
Lloyd George had said. Independence and democracy for every nation, 
announced Mr. Woodrow Wilson. Yet in Italy, democracy led in a short 
time to anarchy, to be followed by the dictatorship of Mussolini. In 
Germany, the Weimar Republic yielded to Hitler; while in Spain 
popular government made way for General Franco. The too rapid 
introduction of democracy seemed everywhere to lead to a new des¬ 
potism. Most of the Arab countries were protected from these develop¬ 
ments before the Second World War by the control or influence of the 
Western Powers. Such Arab states as were not partially or wholly con¬ 
trolled by Western Powers, such as Saudi Arabia, made no cxperimenls 
in democracy. 

Yet the West did not appear able to read this writing on the wall. The 
British government had continued impartially to install an exact replica 
of British democracy in every territory which had achieved self-govern¬ 
ment. It was at about this time that I happened to discuss with a British 
statesman that instability which had overtalcen Iraq in the last years 
before the Second World War. 

“Full democracy may perhaps not be the ideal constitution to install 
all at once in a country previously autocratically governed,” I suggested. 
“Of course you are right,” he answered, “but British governments have 
no alternative. The House of Commons would not agree to any other 
system.” 

It scarcely seemed to me to be just that some unfortunate little 
country be presented with an unsuitable form of government solely 
because the House of Commons was unaware of the true situation. I 
said no more, but I could not help suspecting that the British govern¬ 
ment itself had thought of no alternative. 

I did not personally believe that any universally acceptable solution 
was possible. Every country was different. In general, wherever possible, 
development should be in the nature of the gradual modification of 
existing institutions. The complete removal of ancient procedure and its 
replacement by an exact copy of the Westminster system could rarely 
be the best solution. 

Where kings existed, a constitutional monarchy was probably, I 
thought, the best fonn of development, possibly with legal limitations 
to the powers of parliament, A king had the immense advantage that 
he could be commander-in-chief of the army, and thereby possibly 
restrain its incursions into politics. Armies rarely felt personal loyalty to 
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presidents and prime ministers, and military interference in politics was 
one of the principal dangers which threatened newly constituted states. 

At least it would be a great gain if British commentators could 
appreciate the difficulties involved. Middle East countries never quite 
comprehended the freedom of the press in Britain or the unfortunate 
irresponsibility of certain newspapers. Unkind comment in a London 
newspaper caused much heart-burning, and was taken as a sign of 
hostility on the part of Britain herself. 

If events in Italy and Germany between the wars illustrated the diffi¬ 
culties of democracy, they also suggested other and more sinister 
development, in the direction of the use of mass emotion to consolidate 
the power of the dictator. A whole new technique of government was 
being elaborated, not based on the reasoned deliberations of wise and 
experienced statesmen, but on the passions of the crowd, stimulated by 
monster rallies, beflagged streets, military parades, brass bands and 
loud-speakers. Having stirred the pubHc to a frenzy by such means, the 
dictator could act as he wished, immune from criticism. 

These two factors—the failure of democracy in so many countries 
and the exploitation of emotion rather than reason in government— 
were to tran.sform the Middle East ten years later. 

* * •» » * 

Thus I found myself, in the years immediately preceding the Second 
World War, preoccupied with the problems of discipline and leader¬ 
ship in the international field. The Romans had maintained peace with¬ 
out fanaticism throughout a vast empire by the unashamed use of 
force. We, doubtful of the morality of force, were allowing the world 
to slide into anarchy. Could harmony be maintained betw'een all the 
races of the world without discipline? Could an international body like 
the League of Nations enforce discipline? 

Then came the problem of moral leadership. It appeared to be in¬ 
evitable that the subjects of smaller powers imitate the most powerful 
nations of their time. Thus, quite apart from whether or not they used 
force, an immense duty of moral leadership lay, not only on the govern¬ 
ments but also on the common people of the greater nations. Perhaps 
the vaunted civilizmg influence of the Great Powers depended more on 
the personal morals and the spiritual texture of their subjects than it did 
on the actions of their governments. How could British people travelling 
or living abroad be made to realize tliis duty and to rise to the moral 
challenge which it conveyed? Too often, alas, contact with Western 
peoples seemed to result in a lowering of the standards of morals in Asia 
and Africa. 

Thus for Britain merely to abdicate her imperial position, as “liberal 
opinion” demanded, did not necessarily appear to be the best solution 
for the world. If no great power exercised discipline, would not 
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innumerable small states, tribes and communities be in constant con¬ 
flict ? Discipline exercised by an international body was the theoretical 
solution, but in practice was entirely ineffective. 

Britain, however, found herself at the head of a little league of nations 
of her own. Her task was to transform an empire into a commonwealth, 
embracing an unprecedented number and variety of races from every 
continent. No past empire had ever been faced with such a task. The 
obstacles were two-fold—how gradually to achieve racial equality 
without entirely sacrificing di.scipline, and how to keep open the com¬ 
munications between such distant territories. Perfect racial equality, 
co-operation and comradeship seemed to me to have been realized by 
us in Trans-Jordan. Could it be extended to different races all over the 
world? One of the main arteries of communication ran through the 
Arab countries. Could it be kept oj^en, in spite of friction with Egypt 
and Arab indignation over Zionism ? If Britain could set the example 
of a commonwealth embracing varied nations, she would set a standard 
which the world might slowly imitate. Thus events in these Arab coun¬ 
tries seemed pregnant with success or failure for the future harmony of 
the human race. 



Hitler turns East 


Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? 

The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together.... 

Be wise now therefore, O ye kings; 
be instructed ye judges of the earth. 

Psalm ii 

O God of battles: steel my soldiers’ hearts: 

Possess them not with fear: take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. 

SllAKESPEAJtE, King Henry V 

Soldiers have a great longing for peace ... if it depended 
on them, peace would have been made long ago. 

Oskar Meyer 

(German soldier, western front, 

> 9 ' 5 ) 
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HITLER TURNS EAST 

W HEN the Second World War began, the situation of the Allies 
in the Arab countries was unenviable. The French were dis¬ 
liked in Syria, and were at loggerheads with the politicians and 
the city populations. In Palestine, the rebellion had worked itself out, 
but it was inevitable that many Palestinians should feel a sympathy for 
Hitler, the great enemy of the Jews. If the German army reached Pales¬ 
tine, the Arabs felt, it would at least make short work of the Zionists, 
whom the British for twenty years had been protecting. 

In Iraq, the mufti and the German and Italian ministers had won 
over a large following, and their star was obviously in the ascendant. It 
is true that King Abdul A2iz Ibn Saud still stated that he regarded 
Britain as his oldest ally and that he wished her well. But he had been 
neutral in the First World War, and would doubtless follow the same 
policy in the second. In Trans-Jordan, both the government and the 
people were extremely friendly, but the para-military portion of the 
Arab Legion, which might possibly take part in a military operation of 
some kind or other, amounted to only tliree hundred and fifty half- 
trained bedouins in commercial Ford trucks. 

Most of the British troops in Palestine went down to Egypt when war 
began, but they were replaced by the ist Cavalry Division, a horsed 
formation consisting of the Household Cavalry, the Scots Greys and 
seven Yeomanry regiments. Meanwhile the French built up a large 
army in Syria, reported to be one hundred and twenty thousand strong. 
The British government were of the opinion that the war would be 
limited to Europe, and no interest was shown in proposals put forward 
to strengthen the Arab Legion; or perhaps the French army in Syria was 
considered to be sufficient to cover the whole Middle East. 

Life m the Arab countries continued as usual during the winter 
1939-40, and then in the spring the German offensives began. First 
Norway was invaded, then Holland and Belgium and finally France 
collapsed. No sooner did Italy declare war and France surrender, than 
an Italo-German Armistice Commission arrived to take over control of 
Lebanon and Syria and the French forces there. This great army, 
formerly the shield which was to protect the Middle Ea.st, had suddenly 
ceased to be Britain’s ally. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1940, Gennany was fully 
preoccupied with her proposed invasion of Britain. As soon, however, as 
it became apparent that the attack had failed, Hitler turned east in 
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search of new fields to conquer. On 23rd November, 1940, Roumania 
joined the Beilin-Rome axis, and German forces entered the country. 

In January 1941, Herr von Hentig, head of the Middle Eastern 
section of the German Foreign Office, arrived in Damascus. He im¬ 
mediately placed himself in touch with leading Syrian personalities and 
political partie.s, and inaugurated an intensive Nazi propaganda cam¬ 
paign. Fie assured all and sundry that the German army was invincible 
and would soon be arriving in Syria. Then, he explained, Iraq would 
join Germany, and after her Afghanistan. Persia was already collaborat¬ 
ing with the Nazis. Finally India would rise in revolt. Soon a German 
economic mission arrived in Syria, then technicians, officers and Geiman 
officials. 

On isL March, 1941, Bulgaria joined the Axis, German troops crossed 
the Danube from Roumania, and the German air force landed on 
Bulgarian airfields. 

On 6th April, the Nazis declared war on both Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and a British imperial force of about three divisions was sent 
to the latter country, to assist in stemming the German invasion. The 
Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia was over in eleven days, and the whole 
country had been overrun by 17th April. 

On 31st March, the Germans had begun an offensive in Cyrenaica. 
They obliged the British army to withdraw, and by i ith April, 1941, it 
was back on the Egyptian frontier from which it had advanced a few 
months earlier to defeat the Italians. Tobruk was cut off in the retreat 
and blockaded by the enemy. April 1941 must have been a bad month 
for the British commander-in-chief. General Wavell. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of April a certain Rasheed Ali al Gailani, 
a Baghdad politician, staged a coup d’etat in Iraq. Rasheed Ali had 
several times been a cabinet minister, both during the British mandate 
and during the years of Iraqi independence, but perhaps he had yet 
higher politieal ambitions which had been thwarted. The power behind 
the Baghdad revolution, however, was a militaiy junta of four generals, 
who were nicknamed the Golden Square. The young King Feisal II of 
Iraq was a boy only five years old. The regent, the king’s uncle, was 
the Amir Abdulillah, the son of King Ali who had been besieged by 
Ibn Saud in Jidda in 1925.^ Escaping from Iraq, he came to Amman, 
accompanied by a number of senior Iraqi politicians, notably Nuri 
Pasha Saeed and Jameel Pasha Medfai, both officers who had fought in 
Trans-Jordan in 1918 under the Amir Feisal, Meanwhile in Baghdad, 
the National Assembly, under the guidance of Rasheed Ali and his four 
generals, passed a motion declaring the regent deposed. 

Three months later, although nobody was aware of the fact at the 
time, the Germans were to invade Russia. Probably the Nazis had 

’Seepage a 10 . 
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decided to clear the Balkans, Syria, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan, and 
to raise revolt in India, as Von Hentig had explained, in order to prevent 
the receipt of any assistance by Russia from the south. In any case, the 
Iraq campaign must have seemed to the Germans a simple operation. 
The Iraq army appeared to be amply strong for the purpose, and there 
were no British ground forces within hundreds of miles. 

According to the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, Britain was allowed to 
maintain two aerodromes on Iraqi territory—one at Habbaniya on 
the Euphrates and one at Shiuba, sixteen miles south-west of Basra. The 
only force at Habbaniya consisted of the headquarters of Air Vice 
Marshal Smart, and No. 4 Seiwice Flying Training School, a company 
of R.A.F. armoured cars and a battalion of Assyrian levies. 

Against these forces, Rasheed Ali and the Golden Square could dispose 
of four divisions, of which one, however, was located in Kurdistan, and 
could not be moved. In addition, the Iraq army included a mechanized 
brigade, composed of sixteen light tanks, fourteen armoured cars and 
two battalions of lorried infantry. 

[On 8th April, our troops sent to Greece made their first contact with 
the advancing Germans in that country. Everywhere the enemy was 
converging on the Middle East.^] 

The Anglo-Irac[i Treaty of 1930 entitled Britain, in wartime, to use 
the roads, railways and other communications of Iraq for the transport 
of her troops. Accordingly, the 20th Indian Infantry Brigade of the 
loth Indian Division was embarked at Karachi for Basra, and the Iraq 
government informed that Britain required it to pass through, in 
accordance with the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. Rasheed All’s government 
seemed to be taken aback by this notification. Perhaps they were expect¬ 
ing German help or troops to arrive a little later, and so did not wish 
to precipitate hostilities forthwith. Anyhow, for whatever reason they 
agreed to the landing of the 20th Indian Brigade at Basra. The landing 
took place unopposed on i8th April, 1941. 

[On 21 St April, General Tsolacoglu, commanding the Greek aimy in 
Epirus, capitulated to the Germans, after which Greek resistance vir¬ 
tually ceased, and there was nothing to do but to re-embark the British 
force. By the 29th April, 43,000 British troops had been taken off, most 
of them Australians and New Zealanders, but of these 27,000 were 
landed again on the island of Crete.] 

Meanwhile, for some reason the Rasheed Ali group changed their 
attitude. They informed the British Embassy in Baghdad that they could 
not agree to any further landing of British troops until those which had 
already arrived had passed through and left Iraq. Another convoy of 

‘ In this chapter, references to military operations in other parts of the Middle 
East have been inserted at intervals in brackets, in order to enable the reader to 
realire how many campaigns were proceeding simultaneously with those described in 
detail. 
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troops of the loth Indian Division was, however, already on the sea, 
and was due to land at Basra on 29th April. The Iraq government still 
refused its consent, but eventually the troops landed unopposed. This 
action by the British authorities had placed Rasheed Ali in an awkward 
dilemma. Tire airival of troops from India before the Germans came to 
his support had presumably upset his plans. 

Meanwhile the British in Iraq were also in a difficult situation. 
Numerous British subjects were resident in Baghdad, in the oil-fields 
near Kirkuk and in other places in Iraq. Many of them were employees 
of the Iraq government itself. There were also, in Baghdad, the British 
Embassy and a British military mission with the Iraq army. It was im¬ 
possible to evacuate all these people. On 29th April, however, Rasheed 
Ali allowed two hundred and forty British women and children to leave 
Baghdad for Habbaniya. They had difficulty in reaching the latter 
place, because long columns of the Iraq army were going there at the 
same time. 

Presumably the Iraq government, when it refused permission for 
the convoy from India to land, realized that a clash could no longer be 
postponed. The generals were probably unwilling to send troops as far 
as Basra, but proposed to begin operations by capturing the British 
cantonment at Habbaniya, which was only sixty miles from Baghdad. 
Moreover, if the Germans intended to fly in airborne troops, they may 
have demanded the prior elimination of Habbaniya, to prevent British 
fighters from intercepting their air convoys. 

Within twenty-four hours the Iraq army had concentrated a force of 
about nine thousand men and fifty guns outside the perimeter of Hab¬ 
baniya cantonment. Meanwhile, however, four hundred all ranks of the 
first battalion of the Bang’s Own had arrived by air in Habbaniya from 
India, bringing the total strength of the defenders to two thousand all 
ranks. A further Iraqi force of one infantry brigade occupied Ramadi. 

When laying out the cantonment of Habbaniya, the British had 
made straight tree-lined avenues, football and cricket pitches, a cinema 
and a garrison church, but, as usual, they had not thought of defences. 
As a result, the camp lay on low ground in a bend of the Euphrates, and 
was enclosed and overlooked on the west by a high plateau which ended 
in an escarpment only a thousand yards from the camp fence. Tliis thou¬ 
sand-yard gap was occupied by the airfield, which thus lay in no man’s 
land between the two forces, for the Iraqis were concentrated on the 
plateau, where they dug trenches and gun emplacements. 

There were some sixty aircraft on the ground in the Habbaniya can¬ 
tonment, belonging to the Flying Training School, although most of 
them were either out of date, unserviceable or training machines not 
intended for operations. Worse still, tliese aircraft were at a distance of 
about one thousand five hundred yards from the Iraqi artfllery. If die 
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latter began to shell the hangais, all the aircraft might be destroyed on 
the ground. 

Although it seemed that the Iraq army might at any moment destroy 
the whole cantonmentj the days of the 30th April and ist May passed 
without action. Late on isL May, Air Vice Marshal Smart received 
authority from the British government to take the offensive. At dawn on 
and May, every aircraft which could be persuaded to fly taxied out on 
to the airfield between the two armies, took off and proceeded to bomb 
and machine-gun the Iraqis, who had dug themselves in a few hundred 
yards away. 

The Iraqi ai'tillery commenced thereupon to shell the cantonment 
spasmodically. As a result of the day’s operations, the Flying Training 
School aircraft strength was reduced from sixty-four to forty-two. At 
any time, a determined Iraqi land attack would almost certainly have 
taken tlie cantonment, but no attack developed. Meanwhile all British 
subjects in Iraq had been rounded up. Three hundred and fifty had 
taken refuge in the British Embassy, one hundred and fifty more in that 
of the United States. The remainder had been arrested by the Iraqis 
and interned. 

On 3rd May, the Flying Training School from Habbaniya not only 
continued to attack the Iraq army which was besieging them, but also 
flew a number of sorties against Iraqi aerodromes near Baghdad, 
destroying twenty aircraft on the ground. A squadron of Wellingtons 
which had meanwhile arrived in Shaiba joined in this task. 

On the night of gth/fith May, fighting patrols of infantry from the 
King’s Own and the Assyrian levies raided the Iraqi positions near Sinn 
al Dhibban, inflicting considerable casualties. Many of the Iraqi troops 
were short of rations, and others had no drinking water, although only 
a few thousand yards from the Euplirates. On the morning of 6th May, 
their whole force seemed to be in retreat. The garrison of the canton¬ 
ment moved out in pursuit. The King’s Own advanced through Sinn al 
Dliibban to the high ground beyond, threatening to cut off the retreat 
of the Iraqis. Further reinforcements arriving from Falluja, were 
bombed by the R.A.F. and turned back. In these extraordinary days 
of battle, the Iraq army lost five hundred killed and wounded and four 
hundred prisoners. On the same day, aircraft from Flabbaniya also 
attacked barracks and aerodromes outside Baghdad. Habbaniya had 
relieved itself, from a force five times its own strength. 

The failure of the Iraq army was due principally to the fact that 
Rasheed Ali and the Golden Square were rebels. So doubtful were they 
of the support of the army that the troops sent to take Habbaniya were 
told, when they left Baghdad, tltat they were going on a training exer¬ 
cise.^ After the operation, Iraqi artillery officers stated that they had in¬ 
tentionally rendered the bombardment ineffective. The second reason 
for the failure seems to have been the inadequate administrative pre- 
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parations. The troops deployed on the plateau overlooking the canton¬ 
ment were short of rations and water. It appeared that the Golden 
Sc|uare were better politicians than they were generals. Probably they 
had assumed that the arrival of so large a force would frighten Hab- 
baniya into surrender without a fight. 

Meanwhile, a column, to which was given the name of Habforce, set 
out from Palestine to relieve Habbaniya. It consisted of the Household 
Cavalry Regiment which had abandoned its black horses for trucks 
and vans, two companies of the Essex Regiment, one battery of field 
artillery, an anti-tank troop and a troop of sappers. The total strength 
was about two thousand men. 

This column left Mafraq in Trans-Jordan on i2th May, 1941. On 
the evening of 13th May, it reached Rutba, where the Arab Legion 
Desert Mechanized Force and a company of R.A.F. armoured cars 
had already captured the Iraqi fort. 

The British army had not requested the assistance of the Arab Legion 
in the forthcoming operations, and had indeed deprecated its use. The 
courage and loyalty shown by the Trans-Jordan government in sending 
the Arab Legion with the British column can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The whole world was convinced that Britain must lose the war. In par¬ 
ticular, the Germans at that very moment were advancing on the 
Middle East from every direction. No other Arab government showed 
the least indication of standing up to the Nazis. The German-controlled 
Arabic broadcasting stations dilated forcibly on the vengeance which 
they would wreak on Trans-Jordan and the Amir Abdulla when, in a 
short time, they invaded that country. 

On 15th May, Habforce camped west of Ramadi, It was hoped that 
the column would enter Habbaniya on i6th May, but, steering by 
compass, the three-ton trucks sank to their axles in soft going, and 
the whole column spent an exliausting day trying to dig them out, 
beneath a blazing sun (it was 120 degrees in the shade). In England, 
high ground is usually harder than valley.s, which may be soft and water¬ 
logged. The column had, perhaps by instinct, followed a line of hillocks. 
But in desert the reverse is often the case. The high ground is covered 
with light, friable soil, but the floor of the low desert valleys becomes 
compacted by water in winter, and supplies a solid surface in summer. 
Men of the Arab Legion Desert Force pointed out that the British 
seemed to be choosing the soft hills and avoiding the firm soil of the 
valleys. Meanwhile rations and water were running low and there was 
talk of returning to Rutba. On i8th May, guides w'ere accepted from 
the Arab Legion and the whole column passed successfully, winding 
from valley bed to valley bed, until it reached the Mujarra bridge, 
where the leading vehicles, after crossing five hundred miles of desert, 
caught sight of a few tiny khaki figures, in a sandbagged trench above 
the bridge. It was a picket of the King’s Own, 

b.a.— r6 
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But the column could scarcely claim to have relieved Habbaniya, 
for no sooner did it reach the cantonment than the dauntless ganison 
sallied forth to capture Falluja, where a steel girder bridge crossed the 
Euphrates. At 5 a.m. on 19th May, 1941, fifty-seven aircraft from Hab¬ 
baniya bombed the Iraqi positions in Falluja, and the ICing’s Own, the 
Assyrian levies and 2/4th Gurkhas, who had arrived from Basra by air, 
moved in on the town, capturing the bridge undamaged. This was the 
only bridge over the Euphrates between Musaiyib and the Syrian fron¬ 
tier. Forty-eight hours later, at dawn on 22nd May, an Iraqi brigade 
from Baghdad launched a strong countei-attack, intended to recapture 
Falluja and destroy the bridge over the Euphrates. It was only repulsed 
after heavy fighting. 

[While these operations were in progress, the Gennans, on 20th May, 
launched against Crete the biggest airborne attack the world had yet 
seen. General Frcyberg and the New Zealand Division offered a mag¬ 
nificent resistance and inflicted great losses on the very pick of the 
German army.] 

Meanwhile the Euphrates was in flood, and the Iraqis, by cutting its 
banks, had caused extensive inundations both west of Falluja and 
between that place and Baghdad, thereby greatly increasing the diffi¬ 
culty of any further advance. 

The Germans also had not been inactive. On 7th May, the first 
German aircraft touched down in Syria to refuel on the way to Iraq, 
the Vichy government having ordered the French forces to give all 
possible assistance to German aircraft. On 13th May, our bombers en¬ 
countered German fighters. On the i6th, three Messerschmitts attacked 
Habbaniya, and on the two following days they machine-gunned Hab- 
force in several low-flying attacks. The Vichy French in Syria sent three 
or four trains to Iraq by the Mosul railway-line, caiTying aviation spirit, 
a battery of artillery and other weapons and ammunition, to assist the 
Iraqis. 

A lull in the fighting, lasting a week, followed the repulse of the 
Iraqi counter-attack on Falluja. The delay was due to the difficulty of 
communications between Flabbaniya and Falluja, owing to the exten¬ 
sive floods caused by the cutting of the river banks. 

During this period of delay, the Arab Legion Desert Force was ferried 
across the Euphrates below Habbaniya, and set out to cut the line of 
communications between Mosul and Baghdad, down which the Ger¬ 
mans and the Vichy French in Syria had been sending warlike stores 
to Baghdad. These raids, though they inflicted no serious military 
damage, were largely instrumental in causing the collapse of the 
Rasheed AU regime. It had been feared that the Iraqi leaders, if they 
evacuated Baghdad,would retire on Mosul and the: Syrian border, 
where they could await the arrival of German troops in order to renew 
the struggle. To cut the line to Mosul would close this avenue of escape. 
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Meanwhile General Wavell, British commander-in-chief in the 
Middle East, was threatened from every direction. The Germans had 
cleaied Greece, the British force sent to help the Greeks losing one 
quarter of its personnel and nearly all its equipment and vehicles. A 
desperate battle was in progress in Crete. Operations were still going 
on against the Italians in Abyssinia, Rommel was advancing upon 
Egypt, Germans were appearing in increasing numbers in Syria, and 
Malta was hard pressed. German aircraft were operating from Mosul 
and Erbil. General Wavell’s forces were quite insufficient to deal simul¬ 
taneously with all these attacks. He was obliged to handle them one 
after another, switching his troops backwards and forwards from front 
to front. It was essential to finish the Iraq operations quickly, in order 
to make the troops available elsewhere. An immediate advance on 
Baghdad was ordered. 

One column was to move from Falluja directly on Baghdad. It con¬ 
sisted of seven hundred and fifty men—the equivalent of less than one 
battalion. It was composed of one squadron of the Household Cavalry, 
two companies of the Essex Regiment, a troop of 25-poundei-s and three 
R.A.F. armoured cars. A second column was to be ferried across the 
Euphrates at Habbaniya, cross tlie Jezira to the Tigris at Khan al 
Meshaliida, and move down to Baghdad by the road from Mosul. This 
route had already been reconnoitred by the Arab Legion. This column 
was to consist of the Household Cavalry (less the squadron with the 
Falluja column), one troop of 25'pounders and the Arab Legion. The 
strength of this party also was about seven hundred, including the Arab 
Legion. The country between the two columns was inundated, and both 
columns could only advance on a narrow front along strips of high 
ground between the floods. 

Of all the operations in this mad campaign, this advance was the 
most rash. For the Iraqis should still have been able to muster two 
divisions to defend Baghdad, and the German Luftwaffe might well 
intervene in force. There was still an Iraqi infantry brigade in Ramadi, 
which could have created a diversion by attacking Habbaniya from the 
north. The British army with about twelve hundred men and two 
hundred and fifty Arab Legion were advancing to attack the capital of 
Iraq, which might well be defended by twenty thousand. 

Both columns advanced on Baghdad at dawn on 28th May, and by 
evening the Falluja column was only twelve miles from the city, after 
fighting two or three small actions on the way. The noithem column had 
reached the Mosul railway at Khan al Meshahida, and turned south¬ 
wards, halting for the night three miles south of Taji. If this column had 
started earlier and had travelled all day without a halt, it might have 
driven straight into Baghdad without opposition, for the Iraqis were 
completely taken by surprise, having anticipated an advance from 
Falluja only. But when the column bivouacked only six miles from the 
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city, a strong infantry force was rushed out during the night, and the 
column next morning was unable to advance. 

One of the complaints previously made against Britain by the 
Iraqis was that modem weapons had not been supplied to the Iraq 
amiy. Yet on 29th May, when the Household Cavalry engaged the 
Iraqi infanti-y near Kadhimain, the latter brought three-inch mortars 
into action, and proved to be equipped with Bren guns. The British 
troops had not yet received three-inch mortars, and the Household 
Cavalry were still armed with Hotchkiss guns which had been used in 
the Boer War. Thus in fact His Majesty’s Government had sold to the 
Iraqis more modem weapons than it had issued to the British troops 
now matched against them. 

On goth May, the Falluja column reached a point only three miles 
from Baghdad. The northern column was five miles from the city. But 
the situation was not altogether reassuring. Sm-prise had been lost, and 
at any moment the Iraqis might realize that they were being attacked 
by only a lew hundred men. The number of Gemian aircraft was in¬ 
creasing, and Habbaniya was being bombed daily. 

On the evening of 30th May, the British Embassy wireless station, 
silent for more than a month, suddenly opened up once more. Rasheed 
Ali, the Golden Square, Herr Grobba, the German minister, and the 
mufti of Jerusalem had escaped to Persia. The campaign was over. 

The terms wiiich brought the fighting to an end were singularly 
moderate. The Iraqis were somewhat apprehensive that Britain would 
wreak an angry vengeance upon her erstwhile allies, but the British am¬ 
bassador and the commanders in the field took the view that Rasheed Ali 
and his supporters had alone been responsible. Britain still regarded the 
Iraqi people as friends and allies. The terms stated that the Iraq army 
should return to its peace-time stations, with all its weapons and equip¬ 
ment. All prisoners taken were to be released by both sides. 

It was an emotional moment when the first British vehicles, which 
had driven on ahead of the relieving force, amved at the British Embassy 
in Baghdad. Elere three hundred and fifty British subjects, of both sexes 
and many different races, had been besieged for five weelcs. The “siege” 
had not been pressed. The Iraqis themselves seemed to feel as did the 
British, that this was not a real wax—^perhaps only a political contest. 
Some of the British officials in the besieged embassy had devoted their 
lives to the service of Iraq and the Iraqi people. But though the siege 
was passive, it had imposed a great strain on the unfortunate people 
who were so closely packed into the embassy. They had been aware of the 
Iraq army columns which had marched out to seize Habbaniya. Then 
their wireless sets had been seized, and they had remained for weeks, in 
wealing anxiety, deprived of all news. They had seen British aircraft fly 
over Baghdad to bomb the barracks and aerodromes outside the city. 
Then one day they had heard gunfire to the west. It was no wonder that 
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their rescuers noticed that their faces seemed white and drawn, and in 
some cases their hair seemed to have turned partly grey. 

The regent, the Amir Abdulillah, arrived from Trans-Jordan, a new 
and consititutional government was formed, and the country quickly 
returned to normal conditions. 

The lack of success acliieved by the Iraq army during the campaign 
was undoubtedly principally due to the confusion of loyalties caused by 
Rasheed Ali’s coup d’etat. The German and Italian broadcasting 
stations endeavoured to persuade them that their country was being 
invaded by the brutal British enemy, but in actual fact the legitimate 
regent of the country, with many respected elder statesmen, was coming 
with tlie invaders. Moreover, whatever resentment there may have been 
against the British, the Iraqis had no desire to see them replaced by the 
Germans. 

To analyse the cause of the Rasheed Ali coup d’etat now may be 
thought to be academic, but there is at least some justification for saying 
that, had it not been for Zionism in Palestine the Iraq campaign would 
not have taken place. The Arab rebellion in 1936 to 1939, and its sup¬ 
pression by the British army, had ai’oused deep emotion in political 
circles. The arrival of the mufti and Iris fellow refugees from Palestine 
had added fuel to the fire. The Palestinians had joined the Germans and 
Italians in rousing the Iraqis against Britain. Gemrany’s spectacular vic¬ 
tories had convinced every Arab (and nro,st of the world) that Britain 
must be defeated. Some Iraqis still felt that the presence of British aero¬ 
dromes at Habbaniya and Shaiba was a slur on their complete inde¬ 
pendence. These arguments convinced many Iraqis that they owed no 
debt to Britain and that it would surely be wiser to be on the winning 
side. Yet even with all this, there was little hatred among the bulk of 
the people, but, on the contrary, a marked tendency to avoid cai'rying 
the quarrel to extremes. 

It is possible that Rasheed Ali was merely trying to make a political 
coup. Seeing Britain threatened with imminent defeat, he thought that 
she would be obliged to accept whatever terms he wished to dictate. It 
has been suggested that he intended to insist on Syrian independence 
and on some drastic concessions to save the Palestinians from the 
Zionists. He had visions of himself hailed as tire liberator of the Arab 
race. Two factors conspired to upset his plans. Firstly, Britain accepted 
the challenge instead of suing for terms. Secondly the Iraq army 
generals took the law into their own hands. The Golden Square may 
have been more deeply committed to Germany than was Rasheed Ah. 
The clever politician, weaving his skilful web of blackmail, found aH 
his combinations swept aside by the soldiers, whom he believed were 
,his tools..';. 

These factors, which led to the ultimate collapse of the Iraqi resist¬ 
ance, were not known to the British at the time. They do not detract 
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from the courage or the initiative of the little garrison of Habbaniya, 
which took the offensi\'e when the Golden Square were confidently 
awaiting their surrender. Napoleon had complained, nearly a hundred 
and fifty years before, that the British soldier never knew when he was 
beaten. 

At Plassey, Robert Clive, with one thousand one hundred Europeans 
and two thousand one hundred Indian troops, had engaged the army of 
Suraj al Daula wdth fifty thousand. He did not greatly outdare the tivo 
little columns of Briti.sh and Arab .soldiers which advanced upon the 
city of Baghdad and twenty thousand troops. Habforcc won for itself 
a worthy place in the annals of the most daring exploits in British 
military histoiy. 



Damascus Falls Once More 


If the West disinterestedly desires to spread its superior culture over 
the East, its means must not be carnal weapons. Truth and love do 
not need machine-guns to make them attractive to the human 
mind. A. M. RitiB.tm' 

An army abroad is of little use unless there are prudent coun.sels at 
home. Cicero 
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DAMASCUS FALLS ONCE MORE 

T FI E position in Syria and Lebanon had been causing anxiety ever 
since the collapse of France in June 1940. Syria was a main 
French military base, and the Armee du Levant had been built 
up to 120,000 strong. There had been at first an idea that the Allies 
might invade Europe through the Balkans. There was also early in the 
war some apprehension lest Russia might join Germany and invade the 
Middle East through the Caucasus. The French Levant army consisted 
principally of colonial troops, such as North Africans, Syrians, Sene¬ 
galese and even Annamites, but it also included several units of the 
Foreign Legion and some of Frenchmen. 

The surrender of France in 1940 naturally revolutionized this out¬ 
look. It was at first hoped that France’s overseas territories would fight 
on, but it soon became apparent that aU would follow the orders of the 
Vichy government. Under the Franco-German Armistice Agreement, it 
was agreed that the Levant army would be demobilized and the troops 
repatriated to their respective territories, and this process continued 
throughout the autumn of 1940, until eventually only some 35,000 
troops remained in Syria. These numbers did not appear seriously to 
threaten the British position in the Middle East, as long as Germany 
was still preoccupied in the west with her proposed invasion of Britain. 

Then, as already described, Hitler suddenly swung round, and the 
enemy poured into the Balkans and the Middle East like a flood. Eai'ly in 
May 1941, German aircraft, advisers and staff officers were dispatched 
by air through Syria to Baghdad. There seemed to be an increasing 
possibility that the next step would be a Gennan occupation of Syria, 
perhaps initially by airborne troops. At the beginning of May, General 
Huntziger, the Vichy minister for war, informed General Dentz, the 
French high commissioner, that the use by the Germans of air bases in 
the Levant had been conceded. In a further signal. General Dentz was 
ordered by the Vichy government to receive German and Italian air¬ 
craft landing on Syrian aerodromes, but “English aircraft must, on the 
other hand, be attacked by all possible means”. 

If the Germans occupied Syria, they would be able, on the one hand, 
to invade Palestine and attack Egypt from the east, while Rommel 
attacked it from the west. They would also be able to threaten Turkey 
from the south as well as the west, and thereby possibly force her to 
abandon her neutrality. If Germany were to attack Russia, she might do 
so from the Caucasus front and through Persia, as well as from the west. 
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(i) No. I column on the coast. 

Objectives: Tyre, Sidon, Beirut. 
Composition; aist Australian 
Brigade. 

(a) No. a column, between Lebanon 
range and anti-Lebanon. 
Objectives: Meijayoun, Rayak. 
Conaposition; agth Australian 
Brigade. 


(3) No. 3 column. 

Objectives: Deraa, ICiswa, Damascus. 

Composition: gth Indian Brigade and 
Free French. 

(4) No. 4 column. 

Objectives: Palmyra, Floms. 

Composition: 4th Cavalry Brigade, 
R.A.F. armoured cars and the Arab 
Legion. 
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By the middle of May, sixty or seventy German bombers, and about 
forty transport aircraft, had used Syrian airfields to refuel on their way 
to Iraq. On 15th May, Marshal Petain made a radio broadcast, in wliich 
he announced the intention of the Vichy government to collaborate 
more closely with Germany. As a result, plans were discussed for a 
British occupation of Syria, although the flare-up in Iraq had taken 
away a considerable part of the troops already in Palestine. Meanwhile 
the situation in the Western Desert was precarious. 

Eventually a force was collected which consisted of : 

Two Australian brigades, from the 7 th Australian Division, the third 
brigade of which was in Tobruk. 

The 5th Indian Brigade. 

One regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry on horses. 

One Royal Marine Commando. 

In addition, the Free French were anxious to assist with two brigades, 
which consisted of one battalion of Foreign Legion, four battalions of 
Senegalese and one battalion of Fusiliers Marins. They had only two 
batteries of artillciy and virtually no transport. Tlius the invading 
force consisted of some fifteen battalions and no tanks, while the French 
army in Syria Irad thirty battalions and about ninety tanks. 

Before the military action could commence, however, there arose a 
heated political conflict, which boded ill for the future. Ever since the 
French occupation of Syria in 1920 and their eviction of the Amir 
Feisal’s government,^ the independence of Syria had been a bone of 
contention between Britain and France. His Majesty’s Government 
wished to broadcast to the Syrians a fresh promise of independence on 
the day on which British troops crossed the frontier. General Catroux, 
Free French commissioner in the Levant, was unwilling, or at the most 
would consent only to independence with reservations. The British, 
remembering doubtless the Mtermath of promises in the First World 
War, insisted that all statements must be clear and unambiguous. 
Eventually General Catroux, speaking in the name of General de Gaulle, 
announced in a broadcast from Egypt; “I come to put an end to the 
mandatory regime and to proclaim you free and independent.” His 
broadcast was followed by a statement by the British ambassador in 
Egypt which associated His Majesty’s Government with the Free French 
pledges. 

The invasion of Syria began at 2 a.m. on 8th June, 1941, on a bright 
moonlight night. The advance was made in three columns. 

The 21 St Australian Brigade advanced up the coast road from Acre, 
towards Tyre, Sidon and Beirut. 

The 25 th Australian Brigade moved up the valley between the 
* See Chapter VIII. 
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Lebanon and anti-Lebanon ranges, with objectives Merjayoun and 
Rayak. Both these columns were operating in Lebanon. 

The 5th Indian Brigade, with the Free French, invaded Syria proper. 
It crossed into Trans-Jordan with orders to capture Deraa and march on 
Damascus. 

All columns, on crossing the frontier, were to advance with a white 
flag, endeavouring to persuade the French that the British desired only 
to fight the Germans and suggesting an agreement. In practice, however, 
the white flags were fired upon, and the Vichy French prepared to offer 
a determined resistance. No sooner did the invasion commence than the 
various German missions, technicians and tourists were flown back to 
Germany. Presumably the Nazis were preparing for the invasion of 
Russia, and decided that, now that the British were invading, it was 
not worth while to disperse their strength by sending troops to Syria. 
Moreover, it was thought that, if German troops landed in Syria, the 
French might cease to fight the British ! 

The French in Syria believed that Britain had seized the occasion of 
France’s prostration in order to filch Syria from her and take it for 
herself, a procedure which seemed to them as cowardly as hitting a man 
who was down. The British, on the other hand, clahned that they only 
wished to occupy Syria in order to prevent it falling into the hands of 
the Germans. But although the Vichy French were resentful of the 
British action, they seemed to reserve their bitterest hatred for their owm 
compatriots, the Free French. 

The 2ist Australian Brigade captured Tyre on the first day, crossing 
the Litani river on gth June, the second day. The centre column was 
held up at Merjayoun. The 5th Indian Brigade occupied Deraa on gth 
June, and moved on towards Damascus. 

Sidon was not captured by the coastal column until 15th June. Tlie 
advance up the coast was slow and laborious. The plain between the sea 
and the mountains was narrow. There was little room for manoeuvre, 
and the French had prepared a number of defensive positions, one be¬ 
hind the other. They had considerable numbers of tanks, the Australians 
none at all, and the French also enjoyed a great superiority in the air. 
The Royal Navy with a flotilla of cmisers off-shore, however, lent valu¬ 
able artillery support. 

The centre column also advanced slowly, fighting most of the way, 
taking Merjayoun on 1 ith June. 

In Syria, the country w'as more open and progress more rapid. On 
gth June, the second day of the invasion, the Free French were only 
eleven miles from Damascus, near the place where St. Paul saw the 
vision which was to change his Life. 

On 15th June, however, the Vichy Forces counter-attacked with 
three battalions and retook Merjayoun. from the centre column, while 
at the same time another Vichy column attacked and captured 
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Ouncitra. A third French counter-attack descended from the Jebel 
Druze, captured Ezraa, and threatened Shaikh Meskeen, twenty miles 
behind the 5Lh Indian Brigade and the Free French at ICiswa. Quneitra 
and Ezraa were recaptured the next day, though these spirited Vichy 
sallies had consideiably disorganized the advance, and had proved to the 
world the continued existence of that elan frangais which for so many 
years in the past had dominated the battlefields of Europe. 

On the very morning of the Vichy counter-attacks, the 5th Indian 
Brigade captured the village of Kiswa. It was taken before dawn by the 
3/ist Punjab Regiment and the 4/6th Rajputana Rifles, without any 
artillery bombardment. Then, on the right of the Indians, the Free 
French carried their sector of the enemy’s position. The same evening 
just after dark the Indians went forward again to capture the enemy’s 
last line of defences. When day dawned on 16th June, they looked out 
over the gardens and orchards of the plain, to where, nine miles away, 
they could see the towers and the minarets of Damascus. The honours 
of the twenty-four hours of fighting had gone to the two Indian batta¬ 
lions. “Vos Indiens sont vraiment foimidables”'' a captured Vichy 
officer exclaimed. 

Curiously enough, while the 5th Indian Brigade and the Free French 
were thus winning the battle for Damascus, their communications had 
been completely cut by the Vichy counter-attack, but the brigade com¬ 
mander refused to check his advance. 

Meanwhile the Free French, who were on the right, were unable to 
move forward, and Brigadier Lloyd, who commanded the 5th Indian 
Brigade, decided to advance on the left to cut the main Damascus- 
Beirut road. 

On the evening of : 8 th June (Waterloo Day), the ^/ 6 th Rajputana 
Rifles and two companies of the Punjab Regiment moved forward from 
the left of the position on Jebel Madani. At 4.40 a.m. on 19th June, 
they attacked and captured Mezze at the point of the bayonet. By 11 
a.ra., however, the brigade commander at Jebel Madani, having heard 
nothing from the Mezze column, decided to reinforce them. The Free 
French on his right appeared still unable to move. The brigadier accord¬ 
ingly raked together a scratch force of the reserve company of the 
3/ist Punjabis, one company of the Royal Fusiliers and two companies 
of French Marine infantry. The whole force, less than a battalion in 
strength, and consisting of mixed British, Punjabis and French, were 
placed under Major Burke of the Royal Artillery and ordered to 
advance to Kafr Sous. 

Meanwhile the column of Rajputana Rifles and Punjabis had been 
cut off in Mezze by a violent Vichy counter-attack, supported by tanks. 
The Indians had no anti-tank guns, no tanks, no artillery support and 
were running out of ammunition, medical supplies and rations. The 
* “Your Indians are really formidable.” 
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tanks closed in from every direction, the Indians having no means of 
stopping them, while the Vichy artillery maintained a heavy bombard¬ 
ment to which no reply could be made. All day long the unecpial struggle 
continued. 

The remnants of the Indian troops rallied in a large Irouse for a last 
stand. Medical dressings were finished, and bedding and linen in the 
house \vere torn up for bandages. Then there was nothing left to eat, 
except a few fruits lying in the garden. Still the French continued to 
shell the house pitilessly, but their infantry failed to close in. Eventually 
the column commander. Colonel Jones, who had no means of communi¬ 
cating with brigade headquarters, decided to send three runners through 
the enemy’s lines. A British sapper subaltern, a Free French liaison 
officer and an Indian jemadar of the Rajputs were chosen. They crept 
out through a hole in the wall of the house, dodged by a tank which was 
firing point-blank into the position, swam a stream, crossed a lane and 
ran straight into a Vichy sentry-post. In the confusion and darkness, 
however, they escaped. Avoiding roads and paths, they struggled 
through dense undergrowth, woods and hedges of prickly pear. At 5 
a.m., they staggered exhausted into brigade headquarters near Kiswa. 

The brigadier immediately signalled Burke’s force, which had reached 
Kafr Sous, and with which he was in touch, to push on immediately to 
Mezze. Early in the evening of 20th June, Burke’s force fought its way 
into Mezze. They stumbled through the ruins to the house w'here the 
Indians had made their last stand. The mined buildings, strewn only 
with dead bodies, told their own tale. 

Colonel Jones and his men had fought on all that day, repulsing 
attack after attack. In the late afternoon, they heard the firing which 
announced the approach of Burke’s force. But their ammunition was 
exhausted. The besiegers rushed in and overpowered the survivors, just 
as the relief force was approaching.’^ 

Soon afterwards, the 2/3rd Australian battalion arrived, having been 
rushed up from Palestine. Mezze was consolidated, and the Beinit road 
and railway were cut. On the morning of 21st June, the Vichy forces 
withdrew from Damascus. 

On the same morning, 21st June, 1941, Habforce, which had been 
abstracted from Iraq, crossed the Syrian frontier north of H.3, and 
drove one hundred and fifty miles across open desert to attack Palmyra. 
The column consisted of the Household Cavalry Regiment, the Royal 
Wiltshu'e Yeomanry, the Warwickshire Yeomanry, a field battery, an 
anti-tank battery and a light A.A. battery, and the Arab Legion 
Desert Mechanized Force, about three hundred and fifty strong. 

It had been hoped to seize the place by surpi'ise, but the garrison had 
been warned. They consisted principally of Foreign Legion, who had 
done a great deal of work on defences, wire and obstacles. The British 

’ Christopher Buckley, Fire Ventures. 

B,A.—17 
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column, advancing over a flat open plain, was continuously attacked 
with bombs and machine-guns by flight after flight of Vichy aircraft, 
some of which had arrived from North Africa to reinforce those in 
Syria. No air cover whatever could be provided. The British units were 
so under strength that operations were difficult. The Wiltshire Yeomanry 
were down to thirty-six effectives.^ Spasmodic fighting went on round 
Palmyra, with repeated French bombing and machine gunning. 

On I St July, a French column from Deir az Zor advanced on Palmyra 
from the east. It was encountered and completely routed by the Arab 
Legion, who captured eighty prisoners, six armoured cars, four trucks 
and twelve machine-guns. The enemy also suffered eleven killed. The 
Arab Legion casualties were one killed and one wounded. 

On 3rd July, Palmyra surrendered and Habforce advanced towards 
Homs. 

Meanwhile, on 22 nd June the whole world situation had been trans¬ 
formed. The Gemian army had invaded Russia. 

While these operations were in progress, the loth Indian Division, 
which had been landing at Basra during the operations at Habbaniya 
and Baghdad, had been advancing up the Euphrates. On 8th July, the 
20th Indian Brigade captured Deir az Zor and moved on to occupy 
Raqqa. 

Meanwhile, on the coast of Lebanon the Australians started the final 
battle. The French were holding the line of the Damour river, fourteen 
miles south of Beirut. The coastal plain was only one to two miles wide, 
and above it rose steep and rocky mountains, boulder-strewn slopes and 
deep ravines. The 7th Australian Division began their attack before 
dawn of 6th July, and three days of fighting followed. On glh July, the 
defence collapsed, and the Australians advanced on Beirut. The same 
day the Vichy French asked for terms. While they were being discussed, 
the authorities did further injury to the cause of the allies. British officer 
prisoners were sent to Europe by air, where some of them were handed 
over to the Germans. Three interned British ships were sunk in Beirut 
harbour, and attempts were made to set up an intelligence organiza¬ 
tion, which would give information to the Gennans after the British 
occupation. Fighting eventually ceased at midnight on nth/12th July, 
1941. 

4f « * * * 

The Syiian situation was unfortunately productive of several forms 
of intense envy, hatred and malice. To begin with, the Vichy French 
were convinced that the British army had only seized Syria from pure 
selfishness, in order to include the country in Britain’s sphere of in¬ 
fluence. The British, on the other hand, were genuinely alaimed at the 
prospect of German forces obtaining control of the country, and their 

’ Buckley, cit. 
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fears were emphasized by the assistance already given by the Vichy 
authorities to the German aircraft on their way to Iraq. They were dis¬ 
tressed that their late allies should thus apparently voluntarily and 
actively assist the common enemy. 

The British government was sensitive to the charge that it had seized 
Syria for selfish purposes, and was most anxious not to outrage public 
opinion in France, lest the latter offer active co-operation to the Ger¬ 
mans in Europe. As a result, the control and administration of Syria 
was handed over to the Free French. 

Before the invasion of Syria had begun. General Catroux and the 
British ambassador in Egypt, as already related, had informed the 
Syrians that they came to give them independence. “Where was that 
independence ?” the Arabs began to inquire. As far as they could see, 
one group of Frenchmen had gone, only to be replaced by another. In 
fact, in many cases the old ones did not even go. The Free French had 
few, if any, administrators in their ranlrs when they took over the 
government of Syria. In order to enable them to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration, they were obliged to ask the Vichy officials to stay on. In some 
cases, the latter did so without even the pretence of rallying to de Gaulle. 

The fact that the Free French were now in charge ^d not, however, 
make them particularly amicable to the British. They naturally resented 
the fact that, where France had formerly been the sole mistress, they 
were now only exercising authority because the British had installed 
them and allowed them to do so. Moreover, although the Free French 
had fought beside the British against the Vichy French, they at the same 
time resented the fact that the British had defeated the Vichy army. All 
these were natural psychological tensions. Indeed, the strain of fighting 
against their own compatriots, and being abused by them as traitors, 
constituted a severe nervous trial for the Free French. The result was an 
unhappy atmosphere of malice, irritability and tension between the 
French and the British in Syria and Lebanon. 

French suspicion was particularly directed against the Ai'ab Legion. 
Ever since 1920, when the French array drove the Amir Feisal from 
Damascus, they had been hostile to the sherifian family, one member of 
which was king of Iraq and another amir (and later king) of Trairs- 
Jordan. For twenty years, the sherifian family and its British allies had 
been viewed by the French with jealousy and distrust. Both Iraq and 
Jordan had obtained virtual independence, and had long had their own 
rulers, cabinets and parliaments, only slightly if at all restrained by 
their respective treaties with Britain, a situation frequently compared 
by the Arabs with the fact that Syria was still under a French colonial 
administration. It was therefore only human nature that the French 
in Syria had not been too distressed by the Arab rebellion against the 
British in Palestine. For the last year of that rebellion, the leaders and 
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the directing staff of the revolt were controlling operations quite openly 
from Damascus. 

In spite of the intense anti-British feeling roused by the Palestine 
rebellion, however, feeling in Syria had swung back to the side of the 
British when they became the enemies of the Vichy French, and the 
Syrians and Lebanese had welcomed the British invaders in June and 
July 1941, in the belief that the French would be driven out for ever 
and that a Syrian national government would be formed. Instead of 
that, for reasons already explained, the Free French had been put in 
control. Meanwhile, however, the Arab Legion, the army of Trans¬ 
jordan and of the Amir Abdulla, had taken part in the British invasion, 
and had even independently defeated a French column and taken 
French officers and N.G.O.s prisoners. The Amir Abdulla and the Arab 
Legion were, indeed, during the operations, convinced that they were 
helping permanently to drive out the French. They can scarcely be 
blamed for dris, because His Majesty’s Government had not announced 
that they proposed to hand the country to the Free French. During the 
operations, therefore, the Arab Legion were welcomed by many Syrians 
as liberators, which indeed they believed themselves to be. Soon after the 
end of the operations, the Arab Legion returned to Trans-Jordan, but 
the French never forgave them. As their commander, I also became the 
victim of French suspicion. In practice I never again took any part in 
the affairs of Syria, but my “intrigues” were blamed for almost any and 
every incident w'hich took place. 

All this pettiness, jealousy and nervous strain resulted iit an endless 
succession of incidents graves and incidents Ires graves, between French, 
British and Arabs. It has been said, perhaps with justice, that it is not 
the vices, but the naiTOw-mindedness of men, which makes for so much 
soiTow and unhappiness in the world. 

The minds of British and French people often work differently. It is 
not easy to understand the point of view of another nation. But no man 
with any appreciation of the wealth and nobility of the culture of 
Europe can fail to pay homage in the words of the inscription on the 
palace of Versailles, d toutes les gloires de la France. ‘ 

» * * * -X- 

There was no more fighting in the Ai'ab countries during the Second 
World War. In August 1941, the British array invaded Persia. There 
were believed to be no less than two thousand German agents, techni¬ 
cians and “tourists” in that country. The German attack on Russia had 
tran.sformed the latter into Britain’s ally. Russia had unlimited man¬ 
power but a low industrial capacity. Britain’s situation was the reverse. 
It was obvious that Britain should endeavour to prolong Russia’s resist¬ 
ance by supplying her with war material. The principal route by which 
‘ To all the glories of France. 
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this could be done was through the Middle East and Persia. The opera¬ 
tions lasted less than a week. On 17th September, 1941, British and 
Russian forces met in Teheran. 

-X- -x * X * 

Iraq recovered rapidly from the disasters of 1941, and offered com¬ 
plete and cordial co-operation to Britain throughout the remainder of 
the war. The Syrian forces had been engaged against the British in¬ 
vasion, and no attempt was made to recruit Syrians to fight. The Arab 
Legion performance in both Iraq and Syria, however, had impressed 
the British army, and the Trans-Jordan government was asked to 
expand the Desert Mechanized Force into a brigade. The three hundred 
and fifty men who had taken part in the two little campaigns were by 
now hardened veterans. Had they been sent down to the western desert 
to operate purely as guerillas, they might have produced an appreciable 
effect. In such vast countries with such long lines of communication 
across the desert, guerilla forces can produce results quite out of propor¬ 
tion to their strength or their cost. But regular officers naturally think 
in terms of regulars. 

The Arab Legion set itself to increase the Desert Mechanized Force 
to ten times its strength. The objective was not at first the western desert. 
In the autumn of 1941, a Russian collapse was feared, followed by a 
German advance through the Caucasus, Turkey and Persia into Syria 
and Iraq. The Arab Legion was therefore primarily preparing to fight 
in its own desert to defend the Arab countries. But when Russia’s de¬ 
fences held out, the possibility of a German invasion of Syria became 
more and more remote. 

Meanwhile Palestine, Syria and Iraq had become one vast depot 
of military stores. Pilfering was common, sabotage might take its place. 
Then, in 1942, the Jews in Palestine began a campaign of terrorism 
against British troops and installations. The primary object of both 
Jewish terrorist organizations—the Stern Gang and the Irgun—was to 
kill British soldiers, poUce and officials. The secondary object was to 
obtain weapons. The Jewish Agency professed horror at the brutality 
of these terrorists, but the Palestine Jews of various political parties 
were active in encouraging thefts of arms, equipment and ammunition 
from British army camps and depots. The Arabs themselves were by no 
means averse to stealing weapons also, but, being unorganized, they did 
not constitute as serious a threat as did the Jews. 

This situation involved the British army in an immense task of guard¬ 
ing vital points, roads, communications, ports, depots and stores. Mean¬ 
while the war was moving away to Tunis, then to Italy. The Arab 
Legion undertook the task, thereby relieving a British division to go to 
Europe. 

Every Arab country required a British garrison to ensure its stability 
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throughout the war, with the sole exception of Trans-Jordan. She sup¬ 
plied the garrisons for the others. Iraq and Syria, Palestine, Sinai and 
Trans-Jordan—the port of Haifa, the road to Baghdad, the railways, 
the camps, the depots, everywhere the Arab Legion was on duty. At 
the end of the war, eight thousand Arab Legion soldiers were serving the 
Allied cause. 



The Aftermath 



“What a glorious thing must be a victory, Sir.” 

“The greatest tragedy in the world, Madam, except a defeat.” 

Recollections of the Duke of Wellington 

Our little hour, how short a time 
To wage our wars, to fan our hates. 

To take our fill oE armoured crime. 

To troop our banners, storm the gates. 

Blood on the sword, our eyes blood-red, 

Blind in our puny reign of power. 

Do we forget how soon is sped 
Our little hour? 

Leslie Coulson 
(Sergeant, Royal Fusiliers. 
Died of wounds, October 1916) 
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XIX 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


AT the end of the Second Woidd War, Britain was once more as 
supreme in the Middle East as she had been at the end of the 
I- ^First World War, twenty-seven years earlier. Once again her 
armies were in occupation of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Egypt. 
Indeed, on this occasion Persia and Libya were added to the tenitories 
which she had occupied in igi8. 

In general, Britain was both popular and admired. The victorious 
conclusion of the war, in contrast to the dark days of 1940-41, could 
not fail to leave her with enhanced prestige. Remembering the bitter 
reproaehes which resulted from the contradictory promises made during 
the First World War, Flis Majesty’s Government had been careful this 
time to promise nothing which it could not exactly fulfil. The first such 
obligation was that to give independence to Syria. It tvill be recollected 
that, on this occasion, the promise had been made by General Catroux, 
Free French commissioner in the Middle East, on the occasion of the 
British invasion of Syria. 

No action to implement the promise was taken for nearly two years 
after it was given. With the cnejny threatening Egypt from the western 
desert, the whole Middle Eastern situation was too precarious. Even¬ 
tually on 18th March, 1943, General Catroux issued a proclamation 
announcing that free elections would shortly take place in Lebanon, 
after which a provisional Lebanese government w’ould be formed. On 
25th March, 1943, a similar statement was issued for Syria. Elections 
took place in July, as a result of which Riadh Beg' as Suleh became 
prime minister of the Lebanon. When the Lebanese parliament 
assembled it proceeded to pass measures decreeing Arabic to be the 
official language in place of French, and declaring Lebanon to be an 
independent republic. 

The French objected to these measures, on the grounds that the 
mandate had been awarded to France by the League of Nations, and 
could not be unilaterally cancelled. The Lebanese government, how¬ 
ever, refused to withdraw the objectionable resolutions. On nth 
November’, 1943, the Free French delegate-general, M. Jean Helleu, 
suspended the newly-granted Lebanese constitution, abolished the 
chamber of deputies, dismissed the government and caused the arrest 
of Saiyid Beshara al Kliouri, the president of the Lebanese republic, the 

‘ Beg was originally a Turkish title but is still in colloquial use. The Arabic official 
word now is saiyid for mister. 
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prime minister and several cabinet ministers. As a result, a general strike 
was proclaimed in Lebanon and angry demonstrations occurred in the 
streets. 

On 13th November, 1943, Britain protested vigorously to the Free 
French, emphasizing that on 8th June, 1941, General Gatroux had 
promised independence to Lebanon, and that the pledge had been con¬ 
firmed by the British ambassador in Egypt. The situation between 
Britain and France in Lebanon gave rise to acute tension. The Free 
French, however, depended for everything on Britain. They were 
obliged to give way, and on 22nd November, Beshara al Khouri and 
the members of the government were released. On the 24th, the govern¬ 
ment returned to office and the chamber of deputies resumed its sittings. 
On Qgth November, 1943, Riadh as Suleli, the Lebanese prime minister, 
announced that talks on the subject of Lebanese independence would 
commence shortly with the Free Freneh. These talks actually opened 
in Beimt on 20th December, 1943. Simultaneously similar negotiations 
were opened in Damascus between the Syrians and the Free French. 
With the British authorities pressing for rapid results, all parties agreed 
that the powers hitherto exercised by the French be transferred to the 
new Syrian and Lebanese governments on ist January, 1944. These 
agreements laid down what was admittedly only a modus vivendi, 
which was to last for the duration of the war. 

•X- -X- * -X -X 

A relaxation of Anglo-French tension on the subject of the pledges to 
Syria and Lebanon resulted from this temporary agreement, but as 
soon as the war in Europe was terminated by an armistice, the problem 
once more became critical. Early in May 1945, separate negotiations 
were resumed between French representatives and those of Syria and 
of Lebanon. The conversations were in progress when, on 17th May, 
1945, French troops landed in Beirut. 

On 21st May, a joint statement was issued by the Lebanese and 
Syrian foreign ministers, announcing their decision to tenninate the 
negotiations, owing to the landing of the French troops which they 
interpreted as a threat. Both countries appealed to the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Trans-Jordan. 
Meanwhile strikes and anti-French street demonstrations occuiTed in 
the cities of Lebanon and Syria alike. 

On 22nd May, a statement was issued m Paris, explaining that France 
desired the two Levantine republics to sign conventions safeguarding 
French strategic, economic and cultural rights in their territories. It 
appeared that France hoped also to be able to maintain French troops, 
air bases and certain rights for French ships to use Lebanese ports. I 
have already expressed my opinion that Britain has suffered a number 
of reverses in recent years owing to her failure to understand the point 
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of view of Other peoples. If she did indeed fail in tliis direction, the 
French misconception of public opinion in Syria and Lebanon was 
infinitely worse. It is more probable, however, that France had no 
illusions on the subject, but that sire relied on military force to gain her 
objectives. She was fully aware of her power to defeat and subjugate 
both Levantine republics, if the other powers allowed her a free hand 
to do so. 

At 7 p.m. on 29th May, 1945, fighting broke out in the streets of 
Damascus between French troops and civilians, as a result of which 
French artillery shelled several areas of the city, including the main 
government offices and the parliament buildings, which were thereupon 
occupied by French troops. 

On 30th May, 1945, Mr. Anthony Eden made a statement in the 
House of Commons, in which he reported heavy loss of life and property 
in Damascus, and the outbreak of street fighting in the cities of Aleppo, 
Homs and Hama. The Syrian government, he said, had appealed to 
Britain on the grounds of her guarantee of General Catroux’s promise 
of independence. 

On the evening of 30th May, 1945, Mr. Winston Churchill sent the 
following telegram to General de Gaulle: 

“In view of the grave situation which has arisen between your troops 
and the Levant states, and the severe fighting which has broken out, I 
have, with profound regret, ordered the Commander in Chief, Middle 
East, to intervene to prevent a further effusion of blood in the interests 
of the security of the whole Middle East, which involves communica¬ 
tions for the war agtiinst Japan. In order to avoid collision between 
French and British forces, we request you immediately to order the 
French troops to cease fire and withdraw to their barracks. Once firing 
has ceased and order has been restored, we shall be prepared to begin 
tripartite talks in London.” 

Next morning, 31st May, 1945, the French government complied. 
Orders were given to all French troops to cease fire. On 2nd June, 
General de Gaulle held a press conference in Paris, in which he attri¬ 
buted the troubles in Syria to British encouragement of the Syrians. On 
3rd June, 1945, the French garrison of Damascus, some three thousand 
strong, withdrew from the city, and British troops assumed responsibility 
for public security. 

C 5 n 5th June, Mr. Winston ChurchiU made a statement in the House 
of Commons in which he replied to General de Gaulle. He disclaimed 
any selfish objectives on the part of Britain, said that his only object was 
to work for peace, and revealed that he had asked General de GatJle 
not to send out the French reinforcements, ffie arrival of which had led 
to the outbreak. The casualties in Damascus were reported to have been 
eighty Syrian gendarmes and four hundred civilians killed, five himdred 
Syrians severely wounded and a thousand injured. No statement was 
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made of French casualties. On igch June, General de Gaulle claimed 
that “to expel France from the Middle East might be the aim of a 
local group steeped in intrigue”. 

By 7th August, 1945, twenty-four thousand “special troops”—^that 
is to say, French-commanded units fomied from Syrian and Lebanese 
personnel—were handed over by France to the Syrian and Lebanese 
governments. As a result, Syria found herself in possession of an array 
consisting of two hundred officers and twenty thousand men, while the 
strength of the Lebanese army was one hundred and twenty officers and 
four thousand men. On 6th February, 1946, the Lebanese and Syrian 
delegations to the United Nations requested the Security Council to 
arrange for the withdrawal of all French and British troops from the 
two republics. Both governments agreed to comply. Thirty years after 
the exchange of letters between Shcrif Husain and Sir Henry McMahon, 
Syria achieved her independence. 

Thus ended one of the most dramatic episodes of modern history. I 
cannot remember any other incident of the same nature in which the 
armies of two great allied powers, while a war was still in progress, 
threatened to turn their arms against one another in the interests of a 
third state too weak to defend itself. The incident must have been 
deeply painful to Frenchmen, who had suffered so much in the previous 
five years. Yet the British point of view can also be appreciated, for this 
was the second occasion on which Britain had promised independence 
to Syria. To the British, the case seemed obvious. Whether or not the 
Syrians deserved independence, the promise had been given and must 
be honoured. It is not, however, possible to evaluate the Damascus 
incident as an independent occurrence. It derives its'meaning from the 
Husain-McMahon letters, the Sykes-Picot Agreement, the Allied 
declarations in the First World War and the French invasion of Syria 
in July 1920. 

I am certainly ill-qualified to put forward the French point of view. 
As I have heard it expounded, however, it urged that the vtist majority 
of Syrians and Lebanese were not nationalists or even interested in 
politics; that France could give them more stability and better govern¬ 
ment than could a local administration, and that the fighting in 
Damascus was not a national uprising but a local riot. The demand for 
independence, they claimed, was activated by a group of politicians who 
hoped to profit therefrom by themselves securing lucrative offices. Pre¬ 
sumably General de Gaulle’s reference to a local group steeped in 
mtrigue referred to these politicians. 

French feeling against Britain was greatly embittered by the belief 
that the latter meant to establish herseK in the place of her ally. In fact, 
however, Britain had never desired any special position in Syria—in this 
at least her policy had been consistent ever since 1915. 
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British action against France in Damascus in 1945 inevitably today 
calls to mind American action against Britain at Port Said in 1956. 
In both cases, the ultimate result was that the country concerned fell 
under the influence of Russia. One conclusion at least is obvious. The 
Western Powers cannot afford openly to clash with one another. Dif¬ 
ferences will inevitably arise, but such differences between allies must 
be settled in secret in the council chamber, and a united face must be 
presented to the world. 

By her intervention in Syria, Britain became for the moment the 
heroine of the Arab world. I can well remember the enthusiasm of 
certain Syrians in Amman, how they fell on my neck, shook my hands 
and told me that Syria would never forget what Britain had done for 
her. Alas for the brevity of political memories. 

■X’ -Jr ^ 'X* 

At the end of the Second World War, Arab unity was a phrase in 
every mouth. Perhaps it was an ideal cherished by the public, rather 
than by the various governments, W'hich were in a better position to 
appreciate the difficulties—or perhaps had a greater vested interest in 
maintaining the independence of each country. Whatever they felt 
about it, however, the various governments found themselves obliged 
to pay at least lip-service to so popular a cause. As a result, Arab unity 
was the unanimous demand alike of the ntlers and the ruled. The 
British government was sincerely anxious to secure the friendship of the 
Arabs, owing to the importance of the corridor to the East, already 
described. It accordingly decided to do all it could to promote the unity 
which all Arabs were so unanunous in demanding. 

The immediate formation of one great Arab state extending from 
Turkey to the Indian Ocean (the vision of the negotiators of 1915) 
scarcely appeared to be practical politics. Even if the French invasion 
of Syria in igao had not struck a fatal blow at such a proposal, it is 
extremely unlikely that Arab unity could have been implemented 
after the First World War, unless it had been as the result of years of 
war from which one country or another could have emerged as the 
victor and ruler of the others. But in 1945 the area had been divided 
up for twenty-five years into separate states, some of which had in 
reality become consolidated into separate nations. 

A new plan was therefore prepared for the organization of a regional 
group of Arab states. In joining such a bloc, it was hoped that the 
various governments would co-ordinate their policies in the fields of 
foreign affairs and defence. The British government in 1915, in its 
negotiations with Sherif Husain, had been inspired by the same motives 
■—^the object was always to keep open the corridor to the East, by 
establishing and supporting a friendly power or group of powers in the 
Arab countries. 
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The 1945 proposals were further reinforced by the fact that the 
British liked the Arabs. In the Middle East itself, Arab politicians are 
inclined to say that sentiment counts for nothing in policy, and that only 
material interests weigh in the balance. Such an illusion can scarcely be 
maintained in Western Europe, or the United States, where the press 
and the public bring so much influence to bear on the government. In 
fact, national likes and dislikes probably play no less a part in the Arab 
countries also, with the sole difference that a strong Middle East govern¬ 
ment can exert more pressure on the newspapers than can Western 
governments, and thus can to some extent mould public opinion. In 
fact, Arab politics, if not controlled by moral considerations, are almost 
entirely swayed by emotion, which completely overrides sober con¬ 
siderations of their real interests. 

It is ironical to notice that one of the principal charges levelled against 
Britain by Arab nationalists is that she strove to separate the Arabs and 
prevent them uniting. Such a charge is doubtless principally based on 
tlie French invasion of Syria in 1920, and the assumption that Britain 
was in collusion with France. We have, however, already seen ^ that this 
was not the case. 

The fact is that to divide and rule is regarded among the Arabs as a 
fundamental basis of politics, with the result that Britain has been 
almost inevitably accused of practising it. British support and encour¬ 
agement for the formation of the Arab League provides a second 
instance of Britain’s attempts to unite rather than to separate the Arabs, 

In comparison with the 1915 proposals for a great Aiab state in all 
Arabia, the 1945 Arab League plan embodies a new feature. This time 
Egypt was to be included as an Arab country. In 1915, there had been 
no question of the absorption of Egypt into the great Arab state, nor 
had she taken any part in the various Arab independence movements 
between the two wars. She had herself been frequently engaged in a 
struggle with Britain to secure for herself a greater measure of indepen¬ 
dence, but these efforts had been purely Egyptian in character. They 
had not been co-ordinated with the Arab movements. 

Egypt, as we have seen, had been primitive and backward under her 
mameluke rulers, until Muhamad Ali Pasha seized power at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century. Thereafter, however, she had advanced 
rapidly as a state, though the glory and the profit had fallen chiefly to 
the ruling classes of Turks, Albanians and Caucasians, the Egyptian 
agricultural worker being scarcely more than a serf. Compared to 
Turkey, however, Egypt had made considerable progress. The Egyp¬ 
tians therefore became extremely proud of their intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment, and regarded the backward Arabs with no little contempt. In 
those early days, the word Arab was an opprobrious tcim directed at 
bedouins. 


' Chapter VIII. 
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The idea that Egypt might secure the leadership of the whole Arab 
group does not appear to have been adopted until shortly before, or 
during, the Second World War. It was accentuated by the troubles in 
Palestine, but it only became practical politics through Britain’s plan 
for the Arab League. Two of the Arab states w'ere extremely unwilling 
to join a league which included the others, but British diplomacy was 
exerted to overcome their objections. 

The Arab League Charter was signed on 22nd March, 1945. It 
virtually gave Egypt the leadership of the whole group. As soon as the 
political aspect of the Arab League was thus satisfactorily settled, 
Britain hoped to assist them to co-ordinate their defence plans and their 
forces. This was not easy, for each Arab country relied on its own little 
army, and distrusted any interference by another state. Indeed, all were 
extremely secretive and refused to divulge any infonnation of a military 
nature to one another. 

The mutual suspicions of the Arab states were, to a great extent, due 
to their impatience. Each country which claimed to desire a greater 
measure of Arab unity, proposed to achieve this aim by conquering its 
neighbours and annexing them to itself. This mentality served to keep 
them all in a constant state of fear and anxiety. 

I was once discussing this question with a prominent Arab statesman, 
and ventured to suggest to him that the fear of one another in which 
so many Arab states lived was actually driving them farther apart. 
“Would it not be better,” I inquired, “if all the Arab countries pledged 
themselves to respect each other’s frontiers? If they could reach a state 
in which none of them was afraid of the other, they could then gradu¬ 
ally draw nearer to one another with confidence. They could abolish 
customs and passports, exchange infonnation, and slowly standardize 
their educational, judicial and financial systems, perhaps unify their 
currency,-until they would m practice be virtually unified, and there 
would be nothing left to do but complete a few mere formalities.” “That 
is the way the British would do it,” said the statesman, “but the Arabs 
have not the patience for such methods. They must do it at once—and 
by force.” 

As a result of this approach to the ideal of unity, Lebanon Uved in 
fear of annexation by %ria, while the latter was apprehensive of attack 
by Iraq. The increasing fame of the Arab Legion, the army of Jordan, 
gave Syria further cause for apprehension. The Amir (soon to be King) 
Abdulla was fully aware that Trans-Jordan had come into existence by 
accident in 1921, and was scarcely self-supporting. From 1921 to 1945, 
the presence of the French in Syria made a Syrio/Trans-Jordan reunion 
impossible, but their departure seemed to remove the principal obstacle. 
The Amir Abdulla, confident that the Arab Legion would be more 
efficient than the Syrian army, toyed with the idea of using force, but 
was strongly dissuaded by Britain. Ironically enough, the Syrian govern- 
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ment was convinced that it was Britain who was urging him on. Such 
a belief scarcely appeared to be logical, because Britain hersell had been 
in occupation of Syria from 1941 to 1945, and could easily have united 
it with Trans-Jordan at that time. Had Britain then offered the Syrians 
unity with Trans-Jordan, as an alternative to the continued presence of 
the French, the proposal would doubtless have been received with 
acclamation. But once an independent republican government of Syria 
had been established, vested interests made their appearance. The amir 
was in favour of Syrio/Trans-Jordan unity with himself as ruler of both. 
The republican government of Syria was equally anxious for unity, but 
of course with the proviso that the Amir Abdulla withdraw and the 
president of Syria become the head of an enlarged republic. 

As the Arab Legion grew stronger and more famous, even Ibn Saud 
became apprehensive of an invasion from Trans-Jordan. 

The Arabian peninsula was still divided by the dynastic hostility 
between the sherifian and Saud families, a relic of the First World War. 
Syrian fears of Iraq and Trans-Jordan resulted in a drawing together of 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. Ibn Saud was anxious lest a union between 
Iraq, Syria and Jordan under the sherifian family should become too 
powerful for him. 

Egypt claimed the leadership of the seven Arab governments which 
had joined the League; namely, herself, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, 
Saucii Arabia and the Yemen. It was true that Egypt had nearly as 
large a population as the other six countries put together; while, for the 
previous century, she had considered herself to be vastly more civilized 
and cultured than the others. These qualifications seemed to give her 
a plausible claim to leadership, but in practice she suffered under a 
number of disabilities, 

The principal drawback to Egyptian leadership was that her culture, 
mentality, social structure and outlook differed markedly from those 
of the Arab countries. Since the days of Muhamad Ali she had borrowed 
largely fiom Europe in her customs, language and culture. Until a few 
years previously, she had regarded the Arabs as a backward, uncivilized 
race, greatly inferior to herself. Not many years earlier, an educated 
Egyptian would have denied hotly that he was an Arab; on the con¬ 
trary, he was an Egyptian, and hence a modern, civilized man of the 
world. 

Egypt, moreover, had her own problems, which were usually different 
from those of the Arab countries. Although she claimed to be the leader 
of the Arab League, the other members suspected that she was princi¬ 
pally, if not solely, concerned in promoting her own interests. As head 
of the Arab League, her enhanced importance would enable her to 
threaten the European powers in the name of all the Arab countries, in 
order to secure concessions which benefited her alone. Arab nationalism 
was essentially an emotion. It was not a policy directed to securing 
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material advantages, increased trade or a higher standard of living. 
Indeed, the nationalists often sacrificed material advantages in their 
passion for an emotional ideal. The Egyptians did not whole-heartedly 
share this emotion. Their loyalty was basically to purely Egyptian 
nationalism, in pursuance of which the Arab countries were to be her 
tools. Indeed, she desired a vast Arab empire, on condition of course 
that the Egyptians were the master race who would rule it, 

While, therefore, Egypt would favour complete Arab unity under 
her suzerainty, she did not wish any other Arab governments to com¬ 
bine, lest, in doing so, they produced a new country equal in power to 
Egypt. Particularly was she afraid of a union of the Fertile Crescent; 
that is, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. If these four countries were to 
unite, they would produce a new state as influential as Egypt. The latter, 
therefore, endeavoured to create mistrust between Syria and Iraq, to 
keep them apart, with herself as their suzerain. 

The second drawback to Egyptian leadership lay in the character of 
the Egyptians. An intelligent and pleasant race, they were passionate 
politicians, clever intriguers and voluble speakers, cjualities po.ssibly 
calculated to win political converts. But they were lacking in the more 
practical and perhaps prosaic qualities, and they had never been suc¬ 
cessful as soldiers. Even experienced politicians were repeatedly bluffed 
by their bravado, and only gradually learned that, however brilliant 
they might appear in council, the Egyptians were usually weak in action. 

Such then was the Arab League as at first constituted. The self- 
appointed leaders were the Egyptians, charming, intelligent, eloquent, 
but theoretical rather than practical. Being basically Egyptians rather 
than Arabs, they had little emotional sympathy for the latter, except as 
instruments for the greater glory of Egypt. 

The members of the League differed widely in culture and outlook. 
The Lebanese and the Syrians were intelligent, intellectual, eloquent 
but inclined to be unpractical in action, qualities which made them (in 
these respects) not dissimilar from the Egyptians, though their objectives 
and interests differed. The Saudis were by temperament widely different 
from the Egyptians ; a fact, however, which was not always obvious, 
because most of the political representatives of Saudi Arabia abroad 
were Syrians, Palestinians or Egyptians. The Iraqis were more bluff and 
outspoken than the courtly Levantines, more practical in their outlook 
but less eloquent or persuasive in speech. The Yemenis, who lived 
isolated in their mountains and belonged to a distinct sect of Islam, 
lacked confidence in themselves in the modern, cosmopolitan atmo¬ 
sphere of Cairo. 

* * * * * 

At the end of the Second World War, Britain was most anxious to 
retain Arab friendship. She no longer had any desire to exercise direct 
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rule, though she still attached great importance to the corridor to tire 
Indian Ocean. Before, however, she could be secure in such friendship, 
she had two principal problems to solve—that of the future of Palestine, 
and that of her relations with Egypt. Both problems had been inherited 
from the previous generation, who had taken part in the settlement after 
the First World War. 

She was to fail to solve either, and was to lose her position in the 
Middle East as a result. She did not fail this time from a lack of well- 
meaning effort—the sins of the fathers were to be visited upon the 
children. 

* * r- -x- 

At the end of 1947, the Iraqi prime minister, Saleh Jubber, went to 
England to negotiate a new treaty with Britain. The Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth was signed on 15th January, 1948. No sooner, however, was the 
signature announced, than violent rioting broke out in Baghdad. For 
several days, the capital of Iraq was at the mercy of the mob, seventy 
persons being lulled and one hundred injured. The Iraq govenimcnt 
resigned and the treaty was abandoned. 

Just as the mandatory system after the First World War was soon 
regarded by the Arabs as relegating them to a position of inferiority, so 
at the end of the Second World War, the existence of a bilateral treaty 
between an Arab state and a European power was believed adversely to 
affect the dignity of the former. The British government, however, can 
scarcely be blamed for the Treaty of Portsmouth, which was not forced 
upon Iraq at the cannon’s mouth. On the contrary, it was freely nego¬ 
tiated with the democratically elected prime minister of that country. 

Riots have often occurred in these countries, for the Arabs are a pas¬ 
sionate people. Thenceforward, however, a new factor was to appear 
on the political scene. The deliberate promotion of riots, fomented from 
other countides, was to become an increasingly frequent phenomenon. 
Moreover, in the years to come the identical tactics were everywhere to 
be employed, revealing all too plainly that regular orders were being 
issued to rioters from a single source. 

As has already been explained, in Turkish times the city dwellers had 
normally been on the side of the government, whereas the tribes had 
been constantly in revolt. After the Second World War, however, this 
situation became reversed. The city crowds were the instruments of 
sedition, the tribes remaining indifferent or supporting the government 
in office. This remarkable cliange of roles may be attributed to two 
reasons. 

Of these, the first was that the weapons possessed by modern armies 
are more lethal than in the past. The tribesmen, who formerly opposed 
the government troops with rifle fire, arc at a hopeless disadvantage when 
confronted with aircraft, armoured cars, tanks and modern weapons. 
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unless indeed their territoj y be impassable to vehicles owing to moun¬ 
tains or marshes. In city riots, however, the army is at a disadvantage, 
owing to the very power of its weapons. To employ tanks, mortars or 
machine-guns in a city is to kill hundreds of people, perhaps thousands. 
As a result, the troops arc forbidden to use their weapons, and become a 
laughing-stock, pelted with filth and stones to which they cannot reply. 
Alternatively, if they use their weapons, the agitators raise a cry of 
brutality, call a protest strike, demand the trial of the officers, pionounce 
the victims to be martyrs and use the incident as fuel to work up in¬ 
creased passion. If the government be sufficiently ruthless, as were the 
Russians in Hungary in 1956, it can disregard such agitation and con¬ 
tinue to shoot down the demonstrators until the population become 
cowed. Foreign soldiers, like the Red Army, may be prepared to do this 
to the people of a small country, although in Hungary the morale of 
the Russian troops was reported to have been adversely affected. But few 
armies will undertake such wholesale massacres of the people of their 
own country. Thus the very fact that city crowds are unarmed and 
vulnerable makes it difficult for an army to deal with them, especially 
if the outbreak be accompanied by all the tricks and passion of modern 
political propaganda. 

The second reason for the exchange of rbles between city crowds and 
tribes is the fact that, a generation or more ago, the tribes still aspired 
to the independence to which they had clung with such determination 
for centuries. The attitude of the tribes in those days may perhaps be 
compared to that of sovereign states today, unwilling to surrender any 
of their independence to the United Nations. The equipment of the 
local aniiies with modern weapons, however, made independence im¬ 
possible, and completely changed the position and outlook of the tribes. 

The politicians and young intellectuals in the cities are not concerned 
with such parochial interests as the rivalries of tribes or families. Indeed, 
they denounce these factions as “feudalism”. They are themselves in¬ 
spired by new ideologies, borrowed from Western thought, such as 
nationalism or communism, which have captured the minds of young 
people who have received a pseudo-European education. Often these 
new lines of thought appear mimical to religion. They are therefore 
rarely congenial to the rural population, which tends to be conservative, 
and for whom in any case they were not originally intended. As a result, 
as long as the government remains moderate in its policy, it tends to be 
supported by the tribes and threatened by political agitation in the cities. 
When, how'ever, the young intellectuals seize power, the country people 
do not I’esist. They merely disappear from the political scene. 

In most Arab countries, the rural population greatly exceeds that of 
the towns, but it is more scattered, less well organized (or indeed not 
organized at all), and is less susceptible to mass agitation and emotional 
propaganda- It makes less use of wireless-sets and newspapers, has a high 
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percentage of illiteracy, and cannot be collected in crowds of several 
thousands and addressed by a demagogue. 

These factors were peiliaps imperfectly appreciated at the time of the 
Baghdad riots against the Portsmouth Treaty. The ten years which have 
elapsed since then (if I may anticipate the narrative) have, however, 
rendered these developments more evident. Some people once familiar 
with the Middle East still express surprise that a nation with a poor 
military record, like the Egyptians, can aspire to rule the Arabs, many 
of whom have considerable martial qualities. The key to this situation 
is the fact that the city dwellers are now supreme—for the reasons 
already given—and that urban populations can more easily be con¬ 
trolled by demagogy than by force. The Egyptians are militarily inade¬ 
quate but are past masters as demagogues, and are thus able to sway 
the city crowds with the power of their ideas. 

It is worthy of note, incidentally, that the monopoly of power by the 
cities is not democratic, for the rural populations are everywhere the 
majority. The virtual concentration of political power in the hands of 
the cities is not democracy but oligarchy. In this, however, it is only just 
to add that many city dwellers honestly believe autocratic control exer¬ 
cised by themselves to be the best system for their countries. Attaching, 
as they do, immense importance to education, but under-estimating the 
value of wisdom and character, they see themselves as educated and 
hence as the just and natural rulers of the uneducated peasantry. AH 
these tendencies, still scarcely appreciated in 1948, were to become 
immensely emphasized in the ensuing ten years. 
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This country and land of Jerusalem hath been in the hands of many 
different nations, and often, therefore, hath the country suffered 
much tribulation for the sin of the people tliat dwell there . . . for 
God will not let it remain long in the hands of traitors or of sintiers, 
be they Christians or others. 

Sir John Mandeville 
(1322) 

The Jews are a terror to their neighbours. 

Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 

(” 73 ) 
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AS already related, when the Second World War broke out, the 
Palestine White Paper was in force. Though officially rejected by 
^the Arabs, it had in fact gone a considerable way to satisfy Arab 
public opinion. The Palestine authorities made great efforts to imple¬ 
ment the provisions of the White Paper and to enforce the immigration 
laws. In 1940, regulations were issued governing land sales. For this 
purpose, Palestine was divided into three areas. In the coastal plain, 
where the Jews were already most densely settled, land sales remained 
uncontrolled; in the hill districts, sales by Palestine Arabs to Jews were 
absolutely forbidden. In an intennediate area, the sale of land to Jews 
by Palestine Arabs could only take place if a special permit ^\'ere 
obtained from the government. 

In addition to these measures, Arabs who had been detained or exiled 
from Palestine were gradually pardoned and released. The mufti, after 
escaping from Baghdad to Persia, had gone to Berlin, whence he broad¬ 
cast appeals to the Arabs in favour of Germany and her allies. In Pales¬ 
tine itself, the attitude of the Arabs towards Britain became remarkably 
friendly, considering that a year or two before they had been engaged 
in armed rebellion. 

Tension also was doubtless relaxed by the prosperous conditions pro¬ 
duced by the war. Palestine in this respect was pecuUaiiy fortunate, 
for no fighting took place in tire country, which nevertheless benefited 
immensely from the presence of troops and aircraft, full employment, 
generous expenditure by the government and the forces, and the im¬ 
mense activity of the port of Haifa, especially after Russia entered the 
war. 

But while relations with the Arabs remained amicable, various causes 
served to create trouble with the Jews. It was inevitable tliat the extreme 
brutality of Nazi action against the Jews should provoke the most pro¬ 
found emotion among their co-religionists, and immediate attempts were 
made to rescue Jews from Eastern Europe and bring them to Palestine. 
Had the government agreed to accept these immigrants, an intensely hos¬ 
tile reaction throughout all the Arab countries would undoubtedly have 
resulted. On the other hand, when ships arrived in Palestine ports laden 
with Jewish immigrants for whom no immigration permits had been 
obtained, it was obviously impossible to send them back to territory in 
German occupation. The obvious course was to offer the fugitives 
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asylum from Nazi persecution, but in countries other than Palestine. 
When the war was over, it would be possible to decide their future. 

In the autumn of 1940, a number of such “illegal immigrants” were 
collected in Haifa, and were embarked on the steamship Patria with a 
view to their removal elsewhere, but not back to Europe. While the 
Patria was still in harbour, she was blown up, allegedly by the Jews, 
many of the immigrants losing their lives. In February 1942, an old ship 
called the Struma sailed fiom Roumania for Palestine, crowded with 
lefugecs without inmiigration permits. The government of Turkey, at the 
request of the British government, stopped the ship in Constantinople. 
Apparently negotiations were still in progress when the ship left port, 
returning to the Black Sea, where it W'as lost in a storm, without sur¬ 
vivors. Tragic as were these disasters, some blame may well be laid on 
the organizers of this traffic, who caused these unfortunate people to 
embark ^vithout legal permits, knowing that the Palestine government 
would refuse them admission. It may perhaps once more be emphasized 
that the alternative to bringing the Jews to Palestine was not to leave 
them to be massacred in Europe, If the Zionists had been willing to 
rescue the Jews of Eastern Europe with the cognisance of the British 
government and to accommodate them temporarily in some other 
country, considerably greater numbers could doubtless have been saved. 
But while the object of the Eastern European Jews was to escape from 
Nazi persecution, the Zionists could not resist the temptation to exploit 
their danger and miseiy for political purposes. In fact, some of them 
were even prepared to blow up the Patria and drown the immigrants 
themselves in order to defeat the Palestine government. Eventually the 
British government arranged to deport illegal immigrants to Mauritius, 
whence, after the war, they were allowed to enter Palestine. 

The Jews already in Palestine profited from the war during its con¬ 
tinuance as much as did the Arabs. Not only did they benefit from high 
wages and full employment, but many small Jewish industries and fac¬ 
tories were able to expand tlreir activities, with permanent benefit to 
their enterprises after the war. 

Nazi massacres of Jews naturally resulted in Jewish support for the 
British cause, in principle at least. No relaxation, however, took place in 
Zionist propaganda or in activities directed against Britain and the 
White Paper. In May 1942, a Zionist conference was held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York. This gathering produced what came to be 
known as the Biltmore Programme, in which the Zionists openly 
demanded a Jewish state. Previous to this resolution, they had issued 
many indignant denials of any intention to do so. The Biltmore resolu¬ 
tion was accepted by the committee of the Zionist general council in 
Jerusalem in November 1942. At the same time, although the war was 
stiU at its height, the Zionists organized an intense and bitter propaganda 
campaign directed against the British government, particularly in the 
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United States. In the summer of 1942, Jewish terrorist groups com¬ 
menced their activities against British officials and service personnel in 
Palestine. The Iigun Zwei Leumi, or national military organization, 
had already been in action in the last year and a half of the Arab rebel¬ 
lion before the war. Their activities had been chiefly characterized by 
the placing of time-bombs in areas crowded by large numbers of Arabs, 
such as the tiaifa market. The group had, however, ceased its opera¬ 
tions at the beginning of the Second World War, until 1942. An even 
more extreme group seceded from the Irgun. The Stern Gang was 
named after its leader, Abraham Stern, who was shot by the police 
when evading arrest in 1942. In 1944, the Irgun and the Stern became 
increasingly active in the assassination of British officials. On 8th 
August, 1944, an attempt was made on the life of the British high com¬ 
missioner for Palestine, Sir Harold MacMichael. On 29th September, 
Assistant Police Superintendent Wilkin was shot dead with six bullet 
holes in him in the Street of the Prophets in Jerusalem. Those who have 
never lived under the constant threat of assassination can scarcely 
appreciate the calm and determined courage of some members of the 
Palestine police. Many of them knew themselves to be on the list of 
persons whom the Jewish teiroristshad decided to kill. A city policeman 
cannot do his duty unless he is willing to walk the streets and mix with 
the crowds. In such circumstances, it is almost impossible to preserve 
him from a.ssassInation. Calmly to continue on duty in such circum¬ 
stances is a high test of courage and devotion. Yet, while these crimes 
were occuiTing daily, the British government decided to release five 
Stern Gang terrorists from prison as a conciliatory gesture.^ On 6th 
November, 1944, Lord Moyne, British minister resident in the Middle 
East, was shot dead in his car in Cairo by two young Jews of the Stem 
Gang. Whenever the Jewish terrorists committed an outrage, the Jewish 
Agency expressed its horror, but it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that its own violent abuse of the British government at this time was 
largely responsible for stirring up the Jewish youth to commit such 
crimes. In America, however, the terrorist organizations maintained 
their own propaganda machine, which was characterized by even more 
unrestrained vilification of Britain. 

It will be remembered that the White Paper had promised that after 
the lapse of five years, Jewish immigration would cease unless the Arabs 
agreed to its continuance.“ It had also been stated in the White Paper, 
however, that 75,000 immigrants would be allowed to enter during the 
five-year period. This had not been possible, owing to the wai'. The 
British government accordingly decided to postpone a final decision 
until the full quota of 75,000 had been admitted. 

Meanwhile, however, the Jews appeared already to foresee the 

' Geoffrey Morton, Just the Job. ’ Seepage 159, 
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British evacuation oi Palestine and the struggle with the Arabs. Geoffrey 
Morton ^ tells of an interesting incident in this connection. “I knew one 
missionary,” he writes, “who had witnessed the evacuation of large 
sections of the community in the Graeco-Turkish dispute after the First 
World War, who in 194 2 accepted an invitation to lecture on her experi¬ 
ences to a soi-distant cultural organization in Jerusalem. It was 
arranged that she should be conveyed by car to the scene of the meeting. 
To her surprise, she was blindfolded for the journey and never knew 
where she was taken, Pier audience turned out to be a gathering of 
obviously important people in the Jewish world, who questioned her in 
detail about the problems involved in mass evacuation of the popula¬ 
tion. They made no bones about wanting this information in order to 
know how best to evict the Arab population when the British withdrew. 
My missionary friend informed them in the strongest possible terms of 
the wickedness of what they were contemplating and of the misery that 
such a step would entail. At this meeting she was shown a map of the 
future Jewish empire. It did not include Egypt, but it did include the 
whole of Palestine, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and—strangely enough— 
Cyprus.” 

The account of this meeting is of considerable interest, in view of the 
fact that, when a million Arabs were eventually driven out of Palestine, 
the Israelis claimed that the Arabs had left voluntarily for some un¬ 
explained reason. 

When, in the British general election of 1945, the Labour Party were 
returned with a large majority, the Zionists were filled with high hopes. 
At the same time. President Truman suggested the immediate admission 
of 100,000 new Jewish immigrants to Palestine. 

On 13th November, 1945, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, made a statement in the House of Commons to 
the effect that an Anglo-American committee of inquiry would proceed 
to Palestine to investigate the possibility of further Jewish immigration. 
The committee was also to ascertain the numbers of Jews in former Nazi 
territory, and whether they could be settled elsewhere than in Palestine. 
Meanwhile, immigrants weie to be admitted at the rate of 1,500 each 
month. Illegal immigration, at the same time, increased rapidly, involv¬ 
ing acts of violence and even battles on the beaches, where the immi¬ 
grants landed under cover of darkness. 

The report of the Anglo-American committee was a disappointment. 
Their principal recommendation was that President Truman’s proposal 
for the admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants be accepted. 

The time was probably, in any case, long past when Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine could have come to agreement. The Zionists had, at least 
since the Biltmore Conference in 1942, been determined to create a 
Jewish state, and had already been studying the methods to be adopted 

' Op. cit. 
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for the physical eviction of the Ai’abs from Palestine. The Arabs were 
prepared to accept the Jews already in Palestine, on condition that 
immigration ceased and that independence and a democratic constitu¬ 
tion be now accepted. The gulf between these two conceptions could not 
be bridged, in spile of all the efforts of Mr. Bevin. 

The real issue was that the Jews wanted Palestine for themselves, 
although the countiy was already inhabited by Arabs. If the Jews were 
to achieve their ambitions, the Arabs would have to be either evicted or 
eliminated. In face of two such directly opposed objectives, neither side 
being prepared to consider any reduction of its demands, a reconcilia¬ 
tion was unattainable. Either Britain or the United Nations would have 
to impose a compromise solution by force, or else the two claimants to 
the country would fight it out. The British government were being 
attacked simultaneously by Jews and Arabs, by Soviet Russia and by the 
United States. The mandate for Palestine had proved a thankless task 
indeed. 

The friendship of the Arab world was essential to Britain, because the 
Arabs commanded the corridor from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean, not, as the Zionists contemptuously remarked, because “British 
conservatives preferred an alliance with the feudalistic cliques of Arab 
notable.s to an alliance with the European colonizer, the Jew”. The fact 
was that the Suez Canal, the trans-desert road to Iraq, the oil-fields and 
the pipe-lines to the Mediterranean—all the valuable assets of the 
Middle East—were firmly in Arab hands. If the Arabs had evinced any 
desire that the British should remain in Palestine, they would probably 
have remained. But the reverse was the case—the Arabs of Palestine 
were as loud as were the Jews in demanding that Britain evacuate thd 
country. 

This unrealistic attitude was largely due to the fact that tlie Arab 
League had now taken over the conduct of the Arab cause ha Palestine, 
and the Arab League at this time was dominated by Egypt. We have 
already noted the hitcllectual acuteness of the Egyptians and their 
bitterness over past misunderstandings. The Syrians show in some ways 
similar qualities; in addition to which, in 1946, they had only been inde¬ 
pendent for two years and had had little time or opportunity to build up 
an army. 

Arab nationalism had built for itself a largely emotional world of 
dreams. Their teaching of history concentrated, to a great extent, on 
the early Muslim conquests, which had indeed constituted one of the 
most amazing military feats in history. But they forgot that the impetus 
for the Muslim conquest of so great a part of the world came from those 
tribes of Central Arabia whom the cultured Egyptians now regarded 
with disdain. The Central Arabians stiff possessed martial qualities, but 
no modem trained army or technical knowledge. 

By these means, however, they had mesmerized themselves into 
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believing that they were all Arabs and that the Arabs were an ancient 
military race. These purely academic theories were sufficient to convince 
them that they could easily sweep the Jews into the sea. They took no 
practical steps to prepare for an actual fight. The very day before the 
fighting began in Palestine, the secretary general of the Arab League, 
Abdul Rahman Pasha Azzam, admitted to me that they had never 
believed that the issue would come to fighting. “We believed that the 
solution would be political,” he said. 

Eventually Britain notified the United Nations that she proposed to 
surrender the mandate, and that she would cease to be responsible foi 
Palestine with effect from midnight i4th/i5th May, 1948. The Arab 
League, which believed (and many members of which seem still to 
believe) that Britain was anxious only to seek out and contiol more 
territories, at fiist imagined that this was merely a bluff and that Britain 
would never really evacuate Palestine. Meanwhile, however, the 
United Nations decided to send a committee of inquiry of its own. The 
committee submitted its report on 31st August, 1947. Seven members 
voted for the partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states, while 
four favoured other solutions. 

The committee’s report came before the General Assembly in 
November 1947. While the Zionists were engaged in frenzied lobbying, 
the Arabs favoured a boycott of the whole proceedings, the same un¬ 
realistic approach as had reacted so unfavourably against them before 
the Royal Commission in 1937. 

In view of the difficulty experienced in passing the partition plan 
through the General Assembly, it seems probable that it would have 
been rejected if the Arabs had really exerted themselves to oppose it. 
There was, moreover, one most glaring injustice in the scheme. The 
United Nations committee, like the Royal Commission, had given the 
coastal plain, the vale of Esdraelon and the area west and north of the 
Sea of Galilee to the Jews. This w'as an obvious course, because nearly all 
the Jewish land lay in these areas. But unlike the Royal Commission, 
the United Nations plan aEo gave to the Jews the whole of the south of 
Palestine from Beersheba to the Gulf of Aqaba. This was an entirely 
Arab area, with only a negligible number of Jews established quite 
recently near Beersheba itself. The Jews wanted it in order to have a 
port on the Red Sea as well as on the Mediterranean, and thereby to 
by-pass the Suez Canal. It also enabled them to cut off Egypt from 
Arabia, and even all Africa from Asia. This was an example of seizing 
alien territory merely for its economic and strategic importance, without 
moral justification. It was surely an irony that, at the moment when the 
greatest powers had abjured the seizure of land from weaker countries, 
the Jews should embark on a new imperialism of their own, and that 
they only succeeded in their enterprise owing to the fact that they en- 
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joyed the suppoit of the United States, the avowed enemy of im¬ 
perialism. 

Apart from the inclusion of the Neqcb, or southern Palestine, in the 
Jewish state, there was much to be said for partition. There was no pros¬ 
pect whatever of Jews and Arabs living together amicably in one state, 
unless a great power were prepaicd to keep the peace between them. 
If Britain had consented to remain for even a short time, thousands of 
lives would have been saved and untold human misery avoided. But 
Britain was, on the one hand, war-wcaiy and, on the other, constantly 
criticized, harried and attacked by the United States and Russia. 

The United Nations partition plan, while constituting Arab and 
Jewish states, also decided that Jerusalem and Bethlehem should be 
made into a United Nations enclave. The Royal Commission of 1937 
had retained the British mandate over these cities. Jerusalem itself was 
equally precious to Jews and Arabs, and to internationalize the Holy 
Places was a reasonable solution. But the United Nations promulgated 
their proposals, including the demarcation of an area which they were 
themselves to control, ivithout pioviding any practical means for the 
execution of their plans. 

Three main errors were committed in connection with the United 
Nations partition plan—the first was the allotment of the Neqeb to the 
Jewish state. The second was the British withdrawal on a fixed date, 
regardless of the terrible catastrophe which was to result. The third was 
the irresponsible action of the United Nations in issuing a plan of parti¬ 
tion, in a country in which two bitterly hostile nations were already at 
one another’s throats, without making provision for any means of en¬ 
forcing their orders, or even of taking ovei' the international area which 
they had allotted to themselves. 

The Arab League can perhaps scarcely be blamed for having rushed 
into a war without making the least mihtary provision, for the United 
Nations, on which the Arab League was modelled, did precisely the 
same thing. The Palestine problem had already for nearly twenty years 
been insoluble, except by force. Britain, I believe, could still have solved 
it in 1947 by force, if she had received United Nations support. She 
would then have proclaimed partition and retained sufficient troops in 
the country to prevent Arab-Jewish fighting and to supervise such 
adjustments and exchanges of population as could be affected. It would 
have been a costly task, but might have led to a solution. 

The United Nations were presumably entitled to press for a British 
surrender of the mandate had they so wi,shed. Logically, they should 
either have done so and taken measures to replace her or have sup¬ 
ported her in her task. 

It is difficult to decide which was guilty of the most callous indiffer¬ 
ence : Britain, who abandoned the country to its fate; the United States 
who, to the best of her ability, hustled Britain out to please the Jews, 
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witliout taking thought or making any provision for what would become 
of the country; the Arab League which plunged the country into war, 
without giving thought as to how to wage it; or the United Nations 
which issued a decision, without making any attempt to enforce it. 

* -x- «- * -s- 

I have fully described the fighting in Palestine elsewhere,' and will 
make no attempt to give an account of it here. Suffice it to say that the 
Arab League, in December 1 947, sent into Palestine a ragged force of 
volunteers from Syria, which it called the Liberation Army. It was with¬ 
out supplies, without training, without organization and without disci¬ 
pline. The headquarters of the Arab League being in Cairo, and Abdul 
Rahman Pasha Azzam, an Egyptian, being the permanent secretary- 
general, the actions of the League at this time were very nearly those 
of Egypt. 

The Jews had foreseen, ever since the Arab rebellion of 1936, that the 
ultimate issue would be decided by force. During the Second World 
War, a Jewish brigade had been foimed and had been trained by the 
British. It went into Europe and fought in the final stages of the Italian 
campaign. It had therefore obviously been trained to a level of efficiency 
comparable to that of European armies. In addition, when it was thought 
that the Germans might occupy Palestine, other Jews had been trained 
by the British in guerilla tactics. Many thousands of Jews who had served 
as officers or soldiers in different armies during the Second World War 
had arrived in Palestine by 1948. With this material, the Jews had built 
up the Hagana, or defence army, into reasonable troops. In addition, 
great quantities of arms had been smuggled into the country or stolen 
from the British army, and large secret arsenals of weapons were located 
underground in the Jewish colonies. 

The Arab League, however, had not troubled to inquire regarding 
Jewish strength or dispositions, or they could scarcely have imagined 
that a few untrained amateur bandits from Syria would suffice to defeat 
the Jewish army. 

The Army of Liberation did immense harm to the cause of the Arabs 
in Palestine. It was incapable of inflicting any haim on the Jews, but 
it provided a pretext under which Jewish forces were able to invade a 
large and vital area of territory, which was allotted to the Arabs under 
the partition plan. This area was that connecting Jerusalem to the 
coastal plain. The Hagana occupied the whole of this area before the 
end of the British mandate, in order to keep open the road to Jerusalem, 
which the Anny of Liberation and some Arab guerillas were attempting 
to cut. The partition plan had left the Jewish slate in the coastal plain, 
and had given the whole range of the Samarian and Judaean moun- 
‘ See A Soldier with the Arabs. 
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tains to the Arabs, a reasonable arrangement fiom the defence point of 
view. When, however, the Hagana occupied the country right up to 
and including Jerusalem, the Jewish forces thereby reached the cicst 
of the mountains. Thus the futile operations of the Army of Liberation 
gave away the greatest military asset which the Arabs possessed—the 
continuous face of the mountains facing west. 

The various Aiab armies entered Palestine on 15th May, 1948, and 
the British army withdrew to Haifa and commenced embarkation. The 
Jordan army, the Arab Legion, cnteicd the area alloted to the Arabs in 
Judea and Samaria. The Egyptians advanced through Gaza and Beer- 
sheba. The Syrians were repulsed on the border, and made little fuither 
move. The Lcbane.se, who had only about one thousand men, moved 
unopposed into Arab Galilee. The Iraqis, who at first brought only one 
armoured-car regiment and one battalion, failed to cross the Jordan 
opposite Beisan, and eventually moved up beside the Arab Legion at 
Nablus. 

When, at the end of a month’s fighting, a truce was arranged under 
the auspices of the United Nations, the Arabs were in a strong position. 
Had they immediately offered to negotiate through the United Nations, 
they would probably have secured better terms. But with incredible 
folly, at the end of four tveeks’ truce, the Arab League, led by Egypt, 
decided to renew hostilities. The decision was taken by the politicians, 
who rarely if ever consulted the soldiers. During the previous month’s 
fighting, the press of the Arab countries had created a world of fantasy 
by daily reporting an unbroken succession of victories. As a result, the 
public, especially in Egypt, were surprised and annoyed at the conclu¬ 
sion of the armistice, when every day the press was describing more and 
more glorious successes. The politicians were criticized for agreeing to 
the truce, and accordingly decided to terminate it, regardless of whether 
such a course would, or would not, lead to ultimate victory. 

In reality, the month’s truce provided exactly the breathing .space 
which the Israehs required. They were able to reorganize and plan, and 
to conclude an agreement with the Iron Curtain countries for the supply 
of aircraft and warlike stores. The United Nations, it is true, had issued 
a ban on the supply of weapons to either side, and Russia and her satel¬ 
lites were members, but the fact did not prevent them from giving all 
possible assistance to Israel. It is interesting to remember this, in view of 
the fact that Russia has since performed a volte face, and now claims to 
be the champion of the Arabs. 

The second period of the fighting proved incontrovertibly that the 
Arabs had shot their bolt. There was still no co-operation whatever 
between them, and no common plan had ever been discussd. 

On the central front, the Israehs captured Lydda and Ramie, which 
the numbers of the Arab Legion were inadequate to defend. In the 
north, they occupied the whole of Gahlee, with scarcely any resistance. 
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On 18th July, 1948, a second li-uce was inaugurated, once more through 
the United Nations. 

The Arabs were now less favourably situated than at the commence¬ 
ment of the first tmce, but they still held the whole of the Neqeb, or 
Southern Palestine. It will be recollected that the Neqeb was an Arab 
area, allotted to the Jews in the United Nations partition plan, but not 
in the Royal Commission plan of 1937. If the Arabs had agreed to 
negotiate after the second tiuce, they might still have secured a reason¬ 
able settlement. They could no longer be in the least doubt that Israel 
was militarily stronger than they were. The Israeli army had been pre¬ 
paring for ten years for the struggle, was twice as strong as all the Arab 
armies brought against it, and was now receiving aircraft and arms from 
Russia and her satellites. The Arabs were unable to obtain warlike stores, 
their only source of supply being the Western Powers, who were obeying 
the United Nations ban. 

The Egyptians, however, while unsuccessful in the field, possess a 
remarkable pride and tenacity. None of the Arabs had grasped the 
rational principle that war is an instrument of policy. If a country can 
obtain advantages by other means, then such means should be used. If 
war seems more likely to achieve the desired end, then resort may be 
had to war, but as soon as war ceases to achieve the object in view, then 
war should be discontinued and other methods adopted. The Arabs, and 
particularly the Levantine Arabs, were too emotional to take so detached 
a view. If they negotiated now, people would say they were afraid. They 
would sooner all be exterminated, they cried, tlian seem to compromise 
with injustice. 

On 15th October, 1948, the Israeli army, in spite of the United 
Nations truce, attacked the Egyptian army. By aist October, the 
Israelis had taken Beersheba. On 22nd, a new cease-fire was ordered, 
but spasmodic fighting continued until Egypt signed an individual 
armistice with Israel at Rhodes, on 24th February, 1949. Lebanon 
signed a sunilar armistice on 23rd March. 

On 7th March, the Israeli army, again infringing the United Nations 
truce, advanced towards the Gulf of Aqaba, which it reached on i oth 
March. An armistice was signed between Trans-Jordan and Israel on 
3rd April, 1949. Meanwhile the Syrian and Iraq armies had withdrawn 
from Palestine. 

* * * * » 

In the previous pages, I have ventured to record many criticisms of 
the American and British governments and of the Zionists. To obtain a 
balanced picture, it is essential to discuss also the conduct of the Arab 
case. For the first twenty years or thereabouts, the defence of the Pales¬ 
tine Arab cause was conducted by themselves, under the leadership of 
the mufti, Haj Ameen al Husaini. Flis policy was characterwed by an 
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intense narrowness and by an utter refusal to compromise. He took the 
view that the mass immigration of Jews to Palestine, contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of its inhabitants, was unjust. The claim that, 
nearly two thousand years ago, the country had belonged to the Jews 
had, for its Arab inhabitants, no more validity than if the Americans 
were today to attempt to seize England, on the grounds that their 
ancestors had once migrated from there. 

Even, however, if we admit that there was justice in his claim, we 
arc obliged to recognize that his methods were lamentable. He was un¬ 
aware that politics is the science of what is possible. Purely abstract 
justice is rarely obtainable in this imperfect world, and we must needs 
malce do with what justice we can obtain. Several opportunities for com¬ 
promise presented themselves during the first twenty years, but aU were 
utterly rejected, on the grounds that no Jewish immigrants at all should 
liave been allowed to enter Palestine without the consent of its people. 
Had the mufti been a more practical politician, there is at least a possi¬ 
bility that catastrophe might have been avoided. 

In the 1930s, Arab terrorists operated in Palestine on a considerable 
scale, particularly against other Arabs, accused of lack of patriotism. 
This is a development to which modern race fanaticisms seem pecu¬ 
liarly liable. Terrorists often kill more of their own compatriots, who are 
allegedly lukewarm in the cause, than they do of the “foreign enemy”. 
The activities of the terrorists tended to discredit the mufti’s leader¬ 
ship in Palestine. Had he been a patriot with high moral standai'ds, 
it would have been difficult to resist a demand for his return to Palestine 
after the Second World War. The majority of the Palestinian.? were sick 
of terrorism and insecurity and longed for law and order, stable adminis¬ 
tration and settled government. After the fighting with Israel, the Pales¬ 
tinians themselves opted for unfication with Jordan. 

During the Palestine rebellion, which lasted from 1936 to 1939, the 
Arab stales began to play an increasing role in the Palestine situation. At 
first the influence of Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Jordan was exercised in 
favour of moderation. After the Second World War, however, and with 
the formation of the Arab League, Egypt assumed the leadership. She, 
supported by Syria newly freed from French control, adopted the un¬ 
compromising extremism of the mufti, and thereby plunged the country 
into the fighting of 1948. After the resulting catastrophe, the Arab 
League accepted the 1947 partition plan, which it could originally have 
obtained without fighting. Not only so, but if the Arab League led by 
Egypt had seriously contested the 1947 partition in the United Nations, 
demanding specific modifications, a considerable rectification of that 
plan in their favour might well have been obtained by peaceful means. 

Another aspect of the refusal to compromise is the practice of a con¬ 
tinual harping on past grievances. In my opinion, a flagrant injustice 
occurred in Palestine, but the negative attitude of constant complaint is 
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not productive of any positive policy. The Russians have been the 
principal profiteers from Arab rancour, which they have done their best 
to inflame and to exploit. By this means, they have insinuated them¬ 
selves into the Middle East and brought Egypt and Syria under their 
influence. To forgive and forget past injustices is sometimes not only 
virtuous but wise. 



The Fertile Crescent after the 
Palestine War 


Our political refuge of democracy, the last refuge of cheap niis- 
government. G. Bernard Shaw 

The diamond cannot be polished without friction, nor man per¬ 
fected without trials Chinese Proverb 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 

Jonathan Swift 

And these your professed politicians, the only true practical philo¬ 
sophers of the world (as they tliink of themselves), so full of affected 
gravity, or such professed lovers of virtue and honesty, what 
wretches be they in very deed. Marchs Aurelius Antonius 
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THE FERTILE CRESCENT AFTER 
THE PALESTINE WAR 

O N 30th March, 1949, a military coup d’etat took place in 
Damascus. The president of the republic of Syria, Shukri Beg 
Kuwalli, and the prime minister, Khalid Beg al Adhem, were 
arrested. The chief-of-staff of the army. Colonel Husni az Zaim, 
assumed supreme power. On and April, parliament was dissoh'ed. A 
few days later, the president and the prime minister both submitted their 
resignations from prison. On i6th April, 1949, a new government was 
formed. Colonel Husni az Zaim assumed the premiership, together with 
the portfolios of defence and the interior. The other members of the 
cabinet were all independents without party affiliations. On 29th klay, 
all political parties were dissolved. 

The ease with wliich he had seized power possibly made Colonel 
Flusni az Zaim too confident, with the result that he relaxed something 
of his vigilance. On 14th August, 1949, Colonel Sami al Hennawu 
carried out a counter-coup. Flusni az Zaim and his principal civilian 
supporter, Muhsin Beg al Barazi, were seized in their beds by a military 
party. Both trere shot, after a hasty “trial” by a group of officers. When 
Damascus woke up next morning, the regime had changed. Colonel 
Sami al Hennawi declared that the object of his coup d’etat had been 
to restore democracy. The veteran statesman, Hashim Beg al Atassi, 
assumed the premiership, and a general election was held in November 

1949-. 

Thiity-nine per cent of the electorate voted. It is interesting to note 
that sixty of the persons elected belonged to various political parties, 
whereas fifty-four were independents. This result is often produced when 
democracy is first introduced in a Middle East countr)^. In most cases, 
the independents are local men, elected by their fellow-citizens who 
know them, a truly representative and democratic process. But as time 
goes on and party machines become organized, the independents slowly 
disappear and only party candidates figure in the lists. Often, these arc 
not local men at all. Thus party politics tend to destroy the representative 
and democratic aspect of the system. After the elections, the veteran 
Hashim al Atassi was once more made president of the republic. 

On 19th December, 1949, another military coup d’etat took place. 
This time Colonel Adeeb ash Shaishakli was the leader. Military units 
occupied the government buildings in Damascus. Colonel Sami al Hen- 

ags 
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nawi was placed on pension, but was subsequently assassinated in Beirut. 
External affairs were at the back of this, the third Syrian revolution in 
nine months. Sami al Hennawi was reported to favour a Syrian union 
with Iraq, or the unity of the Fertile Crescent. The officers of the Syrian 
army were believed to fear union with Iraq, anticipating that Iraqi 
officers would obtain most of the .senior appointments in a combined 
army. This coup was therefore principally a Syrian revolt against the 
possibility of union with Iraq. In 1949, Arab politics were still largely 
dominated by the dynastic rivalry between the shcrifian and Saudi 
families. Ibn Saud was always apprehensive of the possibility of a union 
between Iraq, Syria and Jordan under a sherifian ruler. Egypt was 
equally opposed to such a federation. As a result, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia ^vere in agreement to prevent Syria from uniting with Iraq and 
Jordan. Sami al Hennawi was alleged to favour such a union. Shai- 
shakli was therefore supjrorted by Egypt and Saudi Arabia in his policy 
of opposition to Iraq and Jordan. Tliis indeed was one of the directions 
in which Egypt’s desire to lead the Arab world did so much injury to 
tlie general Arab cause. For Egypt, so anxious to be the recognized 
leader, was determined to prevent any of the other Arab states from 
uniting, in order that she might remain the arbiter of a number of little 
governments. 

On 28th December, 1949, Khalid Beg al Adhem formed a coalition 
government, with himself as prime minister. The real power in the 
country, however, was Colonel Adeeb ash Shaishakli and the Syrian 
army. 

In October 1951, Britain, France, the United States and Turkey put 
forward suggestions for a joint Middle East command.' The Syrian 
prime minister, Hasan Beg al Hakeem, expressed approval of the plan, 
but in view of the clamour raised by his statement was obliged to submit 
his resignation. Fle was succeeded as prime minister by Ma’roof al 
Duwalibi, who, however, enjoyed only a fortnight in office. On the 
night of the 28th/29th November, 1951, Colonel Adeeb ash Shaishakli 
repeated his coup d^etat by forcibly removing Ma’roof al Duwalibi, the 
then prime minister, who was believed to favour a rapprochement with 
Russia. This was the fourth military coup d’etat in Syria in three years. 
On Qnd December the president of the republic having resigned, Shai¬ 
shakli appointed another colonel, Fauzi Silu, to be chief of the state, 
prime minister and minister of defence. Fauzi, however, was believed 
to be little more than a man of straw, while Adeeb ash Shaishakli 
himself wielded the real power. 

In Au^ist 1952, Adeeb ash Shaishakli announced the formation of a 
new political party in Syria, to be known as the Arab liberation move¬ 
ment. No other parties were to be permitted. On the occasion of the 
inauguration of the party, a long programme of proposed social and 

* Seepage 309. 
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economic reforms was issued. To outward appearances, Syria remained 
quiet, but the fact that all was not entirely well beneath the surface was 
revealed, on 28lh December, 1952, by the arrest of a considerable 
number of anmy officers for alleged political plotting. 

Shaishaldi was an active exponent of the common Middle Eastern 
political expedient of conjuring up an imaginary enemy in order to over¬ 
throw him. Shaishakli’s fictitious enemy was British imperiahsm. 
Britain’s record in the Middle East since 1915 had, as has been seen, 
not always given cause for congratulation, but in one respect at least it 
had never varied-—Britain had no ambitions in Syria or Lebanon. In 
1920 and again in 1945, her armies had been in undisputed occupation 
of both countries. In both cases she had hastened to withdraw them, 
Shaishakli, however, denounced, from 1952 to 1954, Britain’s alleged 
constant machinations to reduce Syria to the status of a colony. 
Obviously, in such precarious circumstances the country needed the 
continued services of a strong dictator. Not only was Shaishaldi ready 
to serve his country in this capacity, but lie was in a position confidently 
to announce that British imperialism would never, while he lived, be 
able to enslave the Syrians. 

In spite of these manoeuvres, however, Shaishaldi failed to secure the 
allegiance of many of his compatriots. Eventually, on 28th January, 
1954, he broadcast in person from Damascus radio, declaring martial 
law to be in force in certain provinces. He claimed that seditious move¬ 
ments were being fomented by “Zionist ambitions and the plots of 
imperialists”. A few days later, open revolt broke out in the Jebel Druze, 
the scene of the rebellion against French control thirty years before. The 
Druzes were perhaps not united or their ancient warlike .spirit had been 
undermined, for the revolt quickly seemed to peter out, and Sultan 
Pasha al Atrash, the old war-horse of the 1925 rebellion, was obliged to 
take refuge in Jordan. But in reality, the Druzes had shown the way to 
other malcontents. On 25 th February, 1954, the Aleppo garrison re¬ 
volted and marched on Damascus, emd the dictator, Adeeb ash 
Shaishakli, took refuge in Lebanon and then in Saudi Arabia. Plis 
removal was accomplished by the fifth Syrian army coup d’itat in five 
years. 

Shaishakli’s flight was followed by several days of rioting, tliirty 
people being killed in Damascus city ^one. The cry was for a return to 
democracy. The octogenarian Hashim Beg al Atassi, who had been 
obliged to resign three years before by Shaishakli, resumed his duties as 
president of the republic. On 2nd March, 1954, the 1950 Syrian consti¬ 
tution was restored. A period of acute tension with Iraq ensued, the 
Syrians accusing their neighbours of an intention to interfere in their 
internal affairs. Colonel Adeeb ash Shaishakli held power in S^nia from 
November 1951, until February 19543 the longest period of stability 
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which Syria had experienced since she achieved independence after the 
Second W orld W ar. 


The riots in Baghdad which resulted in the abandonment of the 
Poitsmouth Treaty in 1948 have already been described. The situation 
remained uneasy. On 22nd November, 1952, street demonstration.^ 
began in Baghdad. As so often occurred in the Middle East, the dis- 
turbances were begun by schoolchildren. The second day, however, the 
crowd was reported to have included many communists, “peace parti¬ 
sans” (a communist-inspired movement) and the rougher elements of 
the population. Considerable damage was done to the city, including 
arson and looting, until the Iraq army marched in and assumed re,spon- 
sibiUty for public security. The remarkable similarity between these 
outbreaks in the capitals of the northern Arab countries is worthy of 
note. An almost exactly similar orgy of murder and arson had broken 
out in Cairo six months earlier. From 1952 to 1957, such outbrealis were 
to be constantly repeated. Nearly all of them began by street demonstra¬ 
tions by schoolchildren. If the authorities were successful in handling 
these, nothing more occurred. If, however, excitement and confusion 
were caused, the communists and the roughs were ready to join in, often 
only on the second clay. When they did so, however, bamcades were 
quickly erected, trucks loaded with stones arrived from the surrounding 
rural districts, and parties of rioters occupied the roofs of buildings at 
selected places. Obviously careful tactical plans had been prepared in 
advance, and those concerned had been well instructed in their duties. 

On 23rd November, 1952, General Nureddeen, formerly chief of the 
general staff of the Iraq army, was made piime minister while the riot,s 
were still in progress. Martial law was declared, order was restored and 
all political parties were abolished. On 17th January, 1953, general 
elections were held in Iraq, all candidates standing as independents. On 
26th January, General Nureddeen resigned, after re.storing order and 
parliamentary government—a valuable and selfless two months' service 
to his country. Martial law was, however, retained until 5tli October, 

1953- 

A further genci'al election took place in Iraq on 9th June, 1954, as 
a result of which Nuri Pasha Saeed became prime minister. On 4th 
August, however, parliament was again dissolved, and a new election 
took place on 12th September. Out of one hundred and thirty-five seats, 
one hundred and twenty-two candidates were returned unopposed, only 
thirteen seats being contested. Nuri Pasha Saeed once again assumed 
office. 

The four years which elapsed after 1954 witnessed remarkable 
developments in Iraq. In February 1955, the Baghdad Pact was 
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signed/ The Iraq government, with considerable courage, set itself in 
resolute opposition to communism and broke off diplomatic relations 
with Russia. The most remarkable and significant change in Iraq, how¬ 
ever, was the emphasis laid on economics instead of politics. For the 
passionate and temperamental peoples of the Middle East, politics 
exercise an almost irresistible attraction. However unwise we may 
believe their policies to be or however hostile to the Wesl, it would be 
foolish to deny the fact that many young Egyptians, Iraqis and Syrians 
are intensely sincere, and that their political passions have a profound 
emotional source. They are ready to suffer sacrifices for their ideals, 
and at times can be utterly indifferent to their own economic advantage. 
Yet it is difficult to avoid the impression that much of their emotion is 
based on false assumptions. I have endeavoured to view with unbiased 
eyes the many errors committed by the U.S.A. and Britain in the Middle 
East, but there can be no doubt whatever that the psychological com¬ 
plexes worked up in Egypt and Syria are so exaggerated as almost to 
constitute an obsession. The younger generations thereby inflict on 
themselves and their compatriots many hardships which a calmer 
examination of 1 he facts would enable them to avoid. 

Iraq endeavoured to devote her energies, from 1954 to 1958, to the 
improvement of the living conditions of her own people. She built up die 
most honest and efficient civil service in the area. Her oil revenues were 
reinvested, year by year, in further development in irrigation, agricul¬ 
ture and education. She embarked on social welfare, housing schemes 
and other ways of making life easier and better for her people. Such 
progress by a small state can only be achieved in friendly co-operation 
with one or more of the greater powers. Egypt’s super-sensitivity, her 
bitterness towards the West, her desire for revenge for the (partly 
imaginary) grievances wliich she has suffered, have made such co-opera¬ 
tion between her and the West for the moment impossible. For the time 
being, she had chosen to seek economic help from the communist coun¬ 
tries. Such co-operation, however, seemed unlikely to give her freedom 
from her obsession about politics, for Soviet Russia sought to exploit 
her, if not for economic, at least for political purposes. 

* * * * * 

Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Jordan had all taken part in the 
fighting against Israel in 1948 and 1949, but only Jordan had thereby 
suffered a material disaster. Egypt and Syria had been the principal 
advocates of war with Israel, and their lack of success had deeply 
wounded their pride. Materially, however, they had lost nothing, except 
the money actually expended on the campaign. Egypt refused to accept 
Palestine Arab refugees in her countiy, or to allow them to seek employ¬ 
ment or to obtain Egyptian citizenship, except in a relatively small 

* See page 318. 
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number of cases. The refugees from the Egyptian-Israeli front were con¬ 
fined to a “ghetto” in the Gaza strip. Other Arab refugees sought asylum 
in Syria and Lebanon, but in neither case did their numbers exceed six 
or seven per cent of the populations of these countries. Certain refugees 
found their own way to Iraq, Kuwait or Saudi Arabia, where they 
obtained employment. The majority of these were, however, the better 
educated, the technicians or the professional men, who in practice 
ceased to be refugees. 

In contrast to the small numbers of refugees who entered the other 
Arab countries, half a million destitutes fled from the Israelis into 
Jordan, thereby forming thirty-three and a third per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. In Western countries, where one or two per cent unemployment 
gives rise to alarm, it is almost impossible to visualize a situation in 
which one-third of the people in a country are not only unemployed but 
destitute, and not only destitute but without houses, living in ragged 
tents in squalid camps, or bivouacking in caves or under the trees. 

ICing Abdulla of Jordan was deeply moved by the condition of these 
people, with the result that, through his influence, all Palestine refugees 
were offered citizenship in Jordan. No other Arab countiy accepted the 
refugees as citizens. In Jordan, one and all of them, however desperate 
or embittered, were given the right to vote in Jordan elections. 

Not only, however, was Jordan burdened by this immense load of 
desperate and embittered humanity, but its livelihood was also cut off. 
As long at Britain held the mandate for Palestine, Trans-Jordan was able 
to export and import across Palestine, to the port of tiaifa. With the 
establishment of the state of Israel, Jordan was cut off from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, except by a long overland haul through Syria and Lebanon. As 
her exports were cheap but bulky agricultural products, such as barley, 
wheat and wool, so long a land carry was prohibitive. Jordan virtually 
ceased to be able to export anything at all. Thenceforward the country 
could live only on subsidies from Britain and the U.S.A., on UNO 
help for the refugees, and on a few minor items such as the tourist traffic 
to Jerusalem or a small export of phosphates through Aqaba. 

Meanwhile, the Jordan-Israel Armistice concluded on 3rd April, 
1949, had left Jordan with nearly four hundred miles of frontier with 
her Jewish neighbour. In comparison, Syria and Lebanon had each only 
forty-five miles of border with Israel. The Gaza strip, held by Egypt, was 
likewise some fifty miles long, although Egypt also had one hundred and 
tliirty miles of desert frontier with Israel. Even allowing for this, how¬ 
ever, Egypt, with a population of twenty millions, had considerably 
less than half the length of frontier held by Jordan, with a population of 
one million and a half, of whom half a million were refugees. Most of 
this four-hundred-mile border with Israel passed through closely popu¬ 
lated country, farmland, towns and villages, where raids, shootings and 
atrocities were almost daily occurrences year in and year out. 
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It might have been hoped that one of the smaller Arab countries, 
finding itself in so tragic a situation, might have enjoyed all possible 
support from her larger and richer neighbours, particularly as her 
disasters had been caused by the fighting against Israel, a struggle in 
which all the Arab states were supposed to make common cause. In 
reality the reverse was the case. For, however devoted Egypt might be 
to the Arab cause, she was equally determined to be hei-self the leader 
of the Arab states. Jordan, under King Abdulla, was unwilling to be¬ 
come the pliant servant of Egyptian ambition, and was therefore exposed 
to every form of spite and injury which Egypt could direct against her. 
That talent for vituperation, which we have seen so lavishly employed 
against Britain, was now directed through the press and the radio against 
Jordan. Finally, on Friday, 20th July, 1951, ICing Abdulla of Jordan 
was assassinated while entering the great mosque to attend public prayers 
in Jerusalem. The plot to murder him was traced to a member of the 
mufti’s family, a certain Musa al Flusaini, who was condemned to death. 
The mufti himself was at this time living in Cairo. 

King Abdulla was succeeded by his son, Tellal, who, however, a year 
later, was obliged to abdicate owing to ill-health. In his place, his seven- 
teen-year-old son succeeded to the throne, with the title of King Husain. 
The young king was full of hope, energy and idealism. Fle felt deeply 
the tragic situation of his country, and he lent a ready ear to courtiers 
and politicians who assured him that he was the man to save it. Jemal 
Abdul Nasser invited him to pay a state visit to Egypt, where strenuous 
efforts were made both to flatter and conciliate him, and to impress him 
with the wealth, power, modernity and glamour of Egypt. Surrounded to 
a great extent by politicians, each with his own axe to grind. King Husain 
had no trusted or reliable adviser on whom to lean. Generous youth is 
inevitably and rightly enthusiastic, passionately anxious to sacrifice all 
in a noble cause. The young king allow'ed himself to be persuaded that 
his duty was to free his country from the “British imperialists”. 

I had the honour, at the time, to command the Jordan army. I was 
dismissed on 29th February, 1956, and most of the British officers fol¬ 
lowed me shortly afterwards. The king a few weeks later dismissed the 
government and ordered a general election. A near-communist govern¬ 
ment took office, devoted to the interests of Egypt and Russia. The 
Anglo-Jordan Treaty was terminated on the 14th March, 1957, and 
with it the British subsidy came to an end. 

The Egyptians and the communists concluded that the king had 
now been sufficiently undemiined, largely by his own hand, to make 
his dethronement possible. On 13th April, 1957, his palace was to be 
surrounded by the army and his abdication demanded, by the same 
methods as had been used against King Farouq. The plotters, however, 
had misjudged their man. By boldly grasping the nettle and showing 
himself to the troops, King Husain turned the tables on Iiis enemies. 
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The conspirators were arrested, martial law proclaimed and Jordan 
policy reversed. Egypt, a country which had professed amity to the king, 
was believed to have been privy to the plot to dethrone him. 


Lebanon possesses many distinctive features in comparison with the 
other Arabic-speaking countries. Situated along a narrow strip of coast¬ 
line with little hinterland, she looks out, actually and figuratively acro.ss 
the Mediterranean towards Europe. At the same time, she is the only 
Middle East country where the Christians are as numerous as the 
Muslims. Moreover, many Lebanese go abroad on business, and often 
live in foreign countries for many years, notably North or South 
America, before returning to settle down in their native country. 

These factoi’s give the Lebanese a more broad-minded and cosmo¬ 
politan outlook than is to be found in the Arabian hinterland. For 
thirteen years, the Lebanese lived under a remarkably free democratic 
constitution, without falling into the hands of a dictator, although the 
country had been frequently threatened with disturbances and could 
scarcely be said to be stable. 

I have already referred to the desire of the Arab states for unity and 
their tendency to seek it by annexing one another. The most natural 
stage on which a progressive process of unification might be set would 
seem to be the Fertile Crescent—Iraq, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon. The 
members of this group bear more resemblance to one another than do 
any of them to Saudi Arabia, Egypt, the Yemen or the Sudan. Yet 
parochial jealousies kept them apart. Syria was in fear of annexation by 
Iraq, and thus leant to Egypt, or even Russia, to protect her. Neither 
Damascus nor Baghdad would consent to become the satellite of the 
other. But while Syria was afraid of Iraq, Lebanon was afraid of annexa¬ 
tion by Syria. While ICing Abdulla was alive, Syria feared annexation by 
Jordan. Then the reverse became true—Syria threatened Jordan. These 
local jealousies and divisions were fomented by Egypt, and had, in the 
past, been equally encouraged by Saudi Arabia, both these countries 
being convinced that they would be overshadowed by a single united 
Fertile Crescent. 

At the end of the Second World War, Syria was apprehensive lest 
Iraq or Jordan make use of their aimies to invade her, though it is 
unlikely that any such danger ever existed in reality. Recently, how¬ 
ever, the various Arab states have limited themselves to attempts to stir 
up disaffection in each other’s countries. Thus Egypt and Syria, in 1957, 
attempted to organize the dethronement or the assassination of King 
Husain of Jordan. Both countries were extremely active in Lebanon, 
particularly after Camille Shamoun became president in 1953. Curi¬ 
ously enough, Mr. Shamoun was believed to be pan-Arab when he 
became president, and he did indeed exert himself energetically to heal 
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the differences which divided Ii'aq from Egypt in 1955 and 1956. 
Gradually he appears to have realized that Egypt was intent on 
dominating the other Arab countries, including Lebanon. When the 
United States solicited the support of the Arab states to the Eisenhower 
doctrine, the Lebanese was the only Arab government to signify its 
assent, an action which served further to alienate President Nasser, 

* » » -;f # 

The story of the many disturbances which occurred in the Arab 
countries after 1951, emphasizes the striking contrast in the methods 
employed by Russia and Egypt on the one hand and those used by 
Britain and the Western Powers on the other. Russia has immensely 
extended her influence and authority in many parts of the world during 
the past ten years, but to do so has never used her own forces. The 
Chinese communists, the North Koreans, the Viet Minh and many 
other peoples have been thrust into foreign or civil wars, but Russian 
troops have never been engaged except, indeed, in Hungary in 1956. 

Egypt now employs a similar technique. On the two occasions on 
which Egyptian troops have been engaged against the Israelis, in 1948 
and in 1956, their operations were unsuccessful. Yet Egypt has con¬ 
tinued to extend her influence. Today she possesses no adequate militaiy 
force with which to coerce the Arab countries. In fact, any attempt to 
employ the Egyptian army would probably lead only to further reverses, 
but it is unlikely that President Nasser will engage in any more rvarlike 
adventures. He has discovered a better technique, which consists in 
supporting and encouraging any discontented elements in the other 
Arab countries, and urging them to revolt. Should the rebels succeed in 
seizing the government with Egyptian help, they will continue to lean 
on Jemal Abdul Nasser for .support, and their country will thereby 
become an Egyptian satellite. Thus the Lebanese, the Jordanians, the 
Syrians or whoever it may be can be made to fight one another in the 
interest of Egypt. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Jemal Abdul 
Nasser is endeavouring to build up an Egyptian empire by the use of 
ideas alone, although he is entirely lacking in anned force, 

By contrast, Britain seems to have no procedure for dealing with any 
form of disturbance anywhere in the world, except the dispatch of 
British troops. She has, in complete contrast to Russia and Egypt, never 
encouraged others to help her. We have seen in the course of our narra¬ 
tive that Britain herself in two world wars told the Egyptians that they 
need not fight. In countries which still make use of British advisers to 
help train their forces, preparation for a regular ■war is the only con¬ 
tingency visualized, although in practice these countries may be in 
greater danger from subversion than from regular invasion. Britain 
herself has no technique for dealing with subversion, and so can offer 
no help to her friends in this field. 
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The world, the scientists tell us, was once inhabited by immense 
animals, which relied for their survival on their great strength and 
impei-vious armour. Eventually, however, the dinosaurs became extinct, 
while smaller but cleverer animals survived. We arc witnessing a recur¬ 
rence of this phenomenon all around us today. The huge battleship has 
given place to the motor torpedo boat and the corvette. The conscript 
armies consisting of millions of soldiers are being replaced by the terrorist 
with a sub-machine gun. Aggressors, afraid of extermination by nuclear 
weapons, have invented gangsterism and subversion. Yet the too-rigid 
minds of the military leaders of the Western Powers still seem to think 
only in terms of massive weapons and world wars. 

The answer to subversion cannot be provided by regular armed 
forces trained for official wars, yet Western military leaders have 
hitherto been unable to think except in terms of uniformed armies. In 
the Arab countries, protection from the danger of gang invasion might 
be obtained by a system of village groups trained in guerilla war. 
Obviously only a limited number of selected men of proved loyalty 
would receive such training. These men would be able to deal both with 
an internal revolt employing terroi’ist methods, or with the infiltration 
of terrorist gangs from across the borders. The cost of such levies would 
be slight, for in normal times they wear no uniforms, and possess only a 
loose organization, like the various popular resistance movements in 
Europe during the Second World War. In the present state of the world 
—or at least of the Arab countries—the maintenance of both regular 
and irregular forces would seem to be necessary, as long as they are 
threatened both by regular invasion and by gang terrorism, directed 
from other states. 

Such a militia organization bears an all-too-closc resemblance to the 
blackshirts or brownshirts of single-party government, but such methods 
may indeed become inevitable in unstable states. To maintain two- 
party government when under subversive attack by a totalitarian state 
may not be practicable. 

In my opinion, the organization of guerilla groups in rural and tribal 
areas should be extremely elastic. In view of the varied local conditions, 
between towns, villages and tribes, no rigid organization should be im¬ 
posed from above. As far as possible, local natural leaders should be 
encouraged as gang leaders, and regular anny officers should not be 
placed in command of local groups. 

Should the country be invaded by terrorists from a neighbouring 
state, then the guerilla groups might likewise be ordered to cross the 
frontier and wage guerilla war in the teiritories of the state which 
originated the trouble. If governments which want to disturb the peace 
are confident that they can stir up disorders in neighbouring states while 
remaining themselves immune from counter-action, they will continue 
to do so indefinitely. They would hesitate to embark on such adventures 
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if they feared that their own territory would also be the scene of opera¬ 
tions. Guerilla actions resemble air raids in that the attackers are ex¬ 
tremely elusive. In such circumstances, the only defence may be counter¬ 
attack. 

The people of Britain still labour under the illusion that a country is 
either officially at war or at peace. This idea took its origin from earlier 
and more chivalrous days, when it was considered dishonourable to 
perform any hostile act against another country until after a declaradon 
of war. As no such declaration has, at the moment, been exchanged with 
any other country, the British public considers itself to be at peace. In 
reality, however, subversion and terrorism, employed by one country 
against another, actually constitute acts of war. The aggressor issues no 
declaration and refrains from using uniformed troops, because the 
machinery of the United Nations is calculated to deal with such open 
hostilities. By such pitiful deceptions as claiming that the combatants 
are volunteers, the aggressor has hitherto succeeded in avoiding United 
Nations action, to which the employment of regular troops would expose 
him. 

As long as UNO buries its head in the sand and pretends that sub¬ 
version and terrorism in a neighbouring country do not constitute 
hostilities and therefore require no international intervention, so long 
will peaceful states be obliged to defend themselves in the same manner 
as they arc attacked. To draw up plans in advance and to prepare a 
guerilla organization to deal with a guerilla attack is the only means by 
which they can ensure their safety. 

Britain should, in my ophiion, prepare training manuals for the 
organization of such guerilla operations. Should any of her allies be 
threatened with guerilla or terrorist attacks from across her frontier, 
Britain should be ready to assist her, with arms, money, training staff or 
personnel or in any manner suitable to the circumstances. Such measures 
will be necessary unless or until UNO adopts practical measures to put 
an end to such treacherous activities. 




XXII 

The Canal 


We do not want Egypt or wish it for ourselves, any more tlian any 
rational man with an estate in the north of England and a residence 
in the south would have wished to possess all the inns on the North 
Road. All he could want would have been that the inns should be 
well kept, always accessible, and furnishing him, when he came, 
with mutton-chops and post-horses. Lord Palmerston 
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THE CANAL 

AS I have already so frequently emphasized, Britain’s chief interest 

LX in Egypt since the end of the First World War was to find some 
J. \metliod to ensure that the Suez Canal would always be open. The 
other so-called reserved points—the future of the Sudan and the safety 
of foreigners—were merely incidental and not themselves vital British 
interests. In 1945, Britain had hoped to reach an agreement with the 
Arab League as a whole, but the bitterness aroused by the creation of 
Israel had destroyed all prospect of success. 

In October 1951, a fresh attempt was made to reach a settlement. 
The United States, Britain, France and Turkey issued a four-power 
statement on the creation of a Middle East command. The objects of 
the proposal were said to be firstly to create a joint staff which would 
plan the defence of the area. Secondly, it was hoped to assist member 
states with advice, training, arms and equipment, it being recognized 
that, although the supreme headquarters would prepare plans for the 
defence, the annies of member states need not be placed under their 
command in peace-time. It was emphasized that the national sovereign¬ 
ty of the member states would be respected, and that the headquarters 
staff would be an integrated allied command; that is to say, that officers 
of all the member countries would be appointed to it. It was added that, 
although the Western powers would necessarily play a leading role at 
the beginning, the tendency, as time went on, would be for the Middle 
East countries to play an increasing part and for the Western powers 
gradually to reduce their commitments. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa issued statements in the United Nations pledging their 
support. 

On 8th October, 1951, the Egyptian government, aware of the pro¬ 
posals about to be submitted to it, issued a unilateral abrogation of the 
1936 Anglo-Egyplian Treaty, presumably in order to create such an 
atmosphere as to render agreement on the four-power proposals im¬ 
possible. 

The four-power plan wa.s presented to the Egyptian foreign minister 
on 13 th October, 1951, and he was also informed that the British base 
would be immediately handed over to the joint Allied command, and 
that Egypt was invited to become a member of that command, on terms 
of equality with the sponsoring powers. 

The British government at the same time offered proposals for the 
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settlement of the Sudan. It was suggested that an international commis¬ 
sion be appointed to preside over development in the Sudan; that Egypt 
receive an international guarantee, ensuring her rights in the waters of 
the Nile, and that a date be agreed upon for the achievement of self- 
government by the Sudanese. Should the latter decide to unite them¬ 
selves to Egypt, the British government pledged itself to place no 
obstacle in their way. 

There can be no doubt that these proposals represented a very genuine 
attempt by the Western Powers, and particularly by Britain, to find a 
permanent solution to the Egyptian problem. The organization pro¬ 
posed was similar to that which, at the same time, was being set up by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Europe, and on which 
officers from all NATO member states, whether great or small, were 
serving together. Egyptian nationalism, however, was too sensitive for 
such a suggestion to be palatable. The Egyptians had smarted too long 
under a sense of inferiority. The proposals meant that foreign troops, 
even if formed of various Allied contingents with which the Egyptian 
army would operate on terms of equality, would lemain on Egyptian 
soil. It was true that Allied troops were already stationed in a similar 
manner in Germany, France and Britain, but the Egyptians felt that, 
in their case at least, the continued presence of such troops would limit 
their independence. 

There would seem to be little doubt that such organizations, drawing 
more and more nations together on terms of equality to defend common 
interests, even limiting the sovereignty of member states whether great 
or small, must be the best hope for peace and progress in the future. 
Moreover, the Suez Canal is an international highway, in which all 
nations in Western Europe and the Indian Ocean are interested. It was 
perhaps regrettable that India and Pakistan could not also have been 
represented on the four-power plan. 

Scarcely forty-eight hours after the presentation of the proposals, on 
15th October, 1951, the Egyptian foreign minister announced in parlia¬ 
ment the complete rejection of the plan. Amid emotional scenes, the 
senate and the chamber of deputies supported the government in this 
rejection, and in the unilateral abrogation both of the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty and of the 1899 Sudan condominium. A further 
measure was carried to amend the constitution of Egypt, giving to King 
Farouq the title of Idng of Egypt and the Sudan. By this means, Egypt 
defiantly threw down the gauntlet to the sponsoring powers. Curiously 
enough, Mustafa Pasha Nahas, who had himself negotiated and signed 
the 1936 treaty, was again in office in 1951 when the treaty was abro¬ 
gated. The speech which he made in 1936 to the Egyptian chamber has 
been quoted in a previous chapter. 

To the uninitiated, it would appear curious that the four Powers did 
not initially approach Egypt, informally and confidentially, to ascertain 
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whether such a plan would enjoy any chance of acceptance. Such an 
initial informal approach would have avoided some at least of the violent 
reactions which ensued. 

In England, the Labour Parly was in office, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
being foreign secretary. Speaking in the House of Commons, he claimed 
that the proposals no more interfered with the independence of Egypt 
than did the North Atlantic Treaty with that of Britain. To safeguard 
freedom of passage through the Suez Canal was, he claimed, an inter¬ 
national obligation. He drew attention to the inconsistency of the 
Egyptian attitude, in that Egypt, while claiming independence for her¬ 
self, refused to allow self-determination to the Sudanese, but annexed 
them to the Egyptian crown without the least attempt to consider their 
feelings. 

All these remarks were undoubtedly true, but there was one factor to 
which Mr. Morrison did not refer but which had much to do with the 
Egyptian attitude. To get on well with the people of Egypt had been, 
as we have seen, a basic principle enunciated by Lord Cromer. But 
during and after the First World War, less importance had been 
attached to it. It is true that senior British officers and officials were 
usually studiously polite, but this could not always be said of the lower 
ranks. It may perhaps be claimed in extenuation that the Egyptian press 
poured out an unending stream of libellous abuse against Britain and 
thereby exacerbated feelings, but this fact cannot be considered to justify 
the lack of courtesy often shown by British soldiers and civilians alike. In 
Britain, it is a tradition that the British soldier is his country’s best 
ambassador, but such could not be said of him in Egypt. The army 
was well-behaved. It did not loot, nor did it assault women or commit 
atrocities, as so many armies in history have done. The British, in deal¬ 
ing with the Egyptians, had been supercilious, and their contempt had 
wounded more deeply than blows. Curiously enough, in the other Arab 
countries a contrary situation had existed. Whereas in Egypt, a con¬ 
ciliatory British policy had been rejected, owing to the resentment bred 
by the attitude of the British in that country, in the Arab countries east 
of Suez, the policy of the British government had at times been disas¬ 
trous, but its effects had been mitigated by the cordial personal relations 
which existed between the Arabs and the British personnel in their 
countries. 

On one occasion during the Second World War, I had occasion to 
drive from Jerusalem to Cairo across the Sinai desert. As I was about 
to leave Jerusalem, a young British officer asked me if he could accom¬ 
pany me, as he was under orders to proceed to Egypt. Shortly after 
crossing the Suez Canal, we came to an Egyptian customs and passport 
control post beside the road. An Egyptian official signalled to us to stop, 
and as we did so walked up to the car and spoke to my driver. British 
army vehicles and personnel were exempt from passport and customs 
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formalities during the war, but my car bore a Trans-Jordan number, my 
driver was an Arab and I was wearing Arab Legion uniform. The 
official was in such circumstances, it seemed to me, fully entitled to ask 
for our credentials. 

Suddenly, and without warning to me, the young officer at my side 
sprang to his feet and leaned forward. “Get out of the way, you!” he 
shouted to the Egyptian. “Driver, drive on.” 

The car shot forward, the little official jumped back and we sped 
aw'ay down the road to Cairo. 

Three days later I returned alone, on my way back to Jerusalem. 
Stopping opposite the Egyptian post, I took the driver’s and my own 
pass and walked up to the little hut w'here the official sat at his table. He 
offered me a chair, we entered into conversation, he called for coffee. 
Five minutes later, I rose to go. He escorted me to the car and we shook 
hands cordially. As the car drove off, he called after us : “In the safe 
keeping of God! May Your Excellency’s journey be propitious.” 

On 16th October, 1951, the day after the excited scenes in the 
Egyptian parliament already described, disorders broke out in Ismailia 
and Port Said. On 25th October, Egyptian civilian labour was with¬ 
drawn from the Canal Zone. On 6th November, 1951, the British 
government addressed a note to the Egyptian government, pointing out 
that the unilateral abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was illegal, 
and that all international treaties would be rendered valueless if uni¬ 
lateral abrogation were to be accepted as valid. 

On Q6th January, 1952, mass rioting and incendiarism broke out in 
Cairo, as a reaction to events on the Canal. Savage crowds looted and 
set fire at first to foreign shops, but ultimately to Egyptian premises also. 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Barclays Bank, Thos. Cook’s travel agency, the Turf 
Club, the Egyptian Royal Automobile Club and the Swedish and 
Lebanese Consulates were among the prominent buildings sacked and 
burnt down. Ten cinemas were also reported to have been gutted. Sixty 
people were reported as killed, including twelve British. The Cairo police 
made little or no attempt to disperse the crowds. The same evening 
martial law was declared. The riots had obviously been carefully pre¬ 
pared in advance, and communists were reported to have been the 
organizers. Several bodies of persons done to death by the crowds were 
reported to have been burnt, while other corpses were alleged to have 
been mutilated by the mobs of frenzied people. 

The same evening. King Farouq dismissed the prime minister, Nahas 
Pasha, and called upon Ali Mahir Pasha to form a national government 
of all parties. Tension was relaxed as a result of Ali Mahir Pasha’s 
assumption of office. 

Six months later, on the 26th July, 1952, a force of Egyptian troops 
surrounded the royal palace in Alexandria, and obliged IGng Farouq 
to sign an immediate abdication, the army having seized power in Cairo 
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three days earlier. This military coup d’etat was led by an Egyptian 
army officer, Muhammad Nequib, who set up a military government. 
On gth September, 1952, all political parties were ordered to submit 
their programmes for government scrutiny. Mustafa Pasha Nahas was 
placed on trial and was accused of being “a faithful servant of hn- 
perialism”. 

On 15th October, 1952, the Egyptian minister of commerce an¬ 
nounced the formation of a Suez Canal department, to study the opera¬ 
tion of the Canal with a view to taking it over in 1969, when the 
concession made to the Suez Canal Company was due to expire. 
Although a reassuring statement was issued at the same time, stating 
that Egypt would not take over prior to that date, there seems to be little 
doubt that the militaiy government was already preparing to seize the 
Canal. It seems curious that, four years later, the Western Powers were 
completely taken by surprise. 

Meanwhile a conflict was already developing in the group of anny 
officers who had engineered the cotip d’etat, Muhammad Nequib was 
fifty-one years old, the majority of his collaborators \vere in their thirties. 
Nequib seems to have been a more simple and straight-fo^^vard charac¬ 
ter than his associates, a man genuinely desirous of giving freedom to 
the Egyptian people. His denunciations of Britain were violent, he 
mingled freely with the public and enjoyed considerable popularity. 
JemalAbdul Nasser and the young members of the council of the 
revolution held other views. As a result of these differences, Muhammad 
Nequib agreed to resign on 25th February, 1954, nineteen months after 
the coup d’itat. The public, however, were more deeply attached to him 
than to the younger members. Violent street demonstrations followed, 
with the result that Nequib was reinstated on 28th February. On 8th 
March, he was declared to be in supreme power, prime minister and 
chaiiTnan of the council of the revolution. On 25th March, the council 
of revolution announced that free elections would take place on 1 8th 
June, that on 24th July the council of the revolution would surrender 
power to an elected constituent assembly, and that the revolutionary 
leaders would return to their military duties. These liberal measures 
were instigated by Muhammad Nequib, but were violently opposed in 
the council by Jemal Abdul Nasser. King Saud happened at the time 
to be on a visit to Egypt, and attempted to mediate between the two 
parties. On 29th March, further street disturbances took place, and the 
tension approached breaking-point. Muhammad Nequib collapsed at 
the airport, while saying good-bye to King Saud. An older man than his 
rivals, the struggle and suspense had been more than he could bear. The 
very sanre day the remaining members of the council of the revolution, 

' In Egyptian Arabic the letter J is pronounced hard and this name is often 
written in English Gemal. In the countries east of Suez, the J is soft. 
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led by Jemal Abdul Nasser, announced that the election of a constituent 
assembly would be postponed for thi’ce years. 

On 17 th April, 1954, Muhammad Nequib resigned his position as 
prime minister and was succeeded by Jemal Abdul Nasser. Imme¬ 
diately the process of abolishing political parties and liquidating 
opponents was set on foot, to the accompaniment of censorship of the 
press. Muhammad Nequib, however, remained nominally pre.sident 
until 14th November, 1954, when he was dismissed by a decision of the 
cabinet and the council of the revolution. He was placed under house 
arrest in a villa eight miles from Cairo. A month later, the Muslim 
Brotherhood—a religious fraternity counting millions of members—was 
suppressed. Six leaders of the organization were tried on a charge of 
plotting to put Nequib in power and to restore parliamentai-y govern¬ 
ment, five of them being sentenced to death. Having thereby frightened 
the opposition into silence, Jemal Abdul Nasser was free to carry out 
his policy. 

It is interesting to remember that Egypt’s democratic constitution 
was carefully and cQnscicntiou,sly bequeathed to her by Britain. What¬ 
ever may have been the ineptitude of her policy or the supercilious 
manner of British subjects towards the Egyptians, this at least was 
purely altruistic philanthropy—the last remnant of trusteeship for the 
welfare of the people. No sooner, however, did the young Egyptians 
think themselves independent than all the paraphernalia of democracy 
was hastily swept away. Here surely is a subject which the West should 
ponder. 

The fact is that, although those people in the Middle East who believe 
themselves to be progressive readily adopt the forms of Western 
democracy, yet Arabs really prefer authoritarian rule. The representa¬ 
tive element in the British system has never yet been fully appreciated 
by them. Proposals have at times been put forward by young university 
graduates, for example, to the effect that membership of their parlia¬ 
ments should be limited to holders of high academic degrees. The 
majority of young politicians would probably agree that membcrsliip 
should be limited to city dwellers, to the exclusion of villagers and 
tribesmen, even though the latter categories might form eighty per cent 
of the population. They are not impressed by the theory that demo¬ 
cracies are supposed to be ruled by a body representing all sections of 
the community, and not by a select committee of intellectuals. In reality, 
the majority of the intellectuals want an autocracy ruled by their class. 
They may oppose kings and even dictators, but not owing to any objec¬ 
tion to arbitrary rule in principle. 

The basic fact, rarely understood in the West, is that many young 
educated Arabs have a sense of inferiority, because they do not believe 
themselves to be modern. Their ruling passion is to reach equality of 
status with European peoples, and they believe that the way to do so is 
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to become up-to-date, in politics, in education, in industrialization and 
in applied science. Meanwhile the majority of their people are illiterate 
or at best semi-literate. To allow such people a voice in government 
would, they believe, retard “progress”. A despotic oligarchy of young 
intellectuals can best force the pace. The forcible feeding of modem 
Western civilization to a Muslim Arab population must inevitably give 
rise to many stresses, but it is useless for the West to hold up its hands 
in horror. The young intellectuals are, in most cases, already in control, 
and must be left to work out their own salvation. The West should 
regard their efforts with sympathy and understanding, rather than with 
aversion. 

* # •» * 

On 27th April, 1953, negotiations were opened between Egypt and 
Britain on the subject of the Canal Zone. On 6th May, however, the 
proceedings were adjourned, owing to the inability of the two parties 
to agree. Muhammad Nequib, then still in power, violently denounced 
Britain as the enemy of his country. A number of terrorist incidents in 
the zone resulted. 

Negotiations were not resumed until 30th July, 1954, tvhen Muham¬ 
mad Nequib, though still president, had lost nearly all authority. Tire 
principle of an early British evacuation of the base was conceded. The 
two principal obstacles to agreement were the condition under which 
Britain could “reactivate” the base, and whether the technicians who 
were to maintain it should wear military uniforms. Britain regarded the 
Middle East as a single militai'y area, and desired to retain the power 
to re-occupy the base in the event of an attack on Persia or Turkey. 
Egypt, interested only in the Arab League states, wished a British re- 
occupation of the base to be conditioned on an attack on another Ai’ab 
state. 

An agreement was eventually initialled on 27th July, 1954. It pro¬ 
vided for a complete withdrawal of all British forces within twenty 
months. It recognized that the Canal was both a part of Egypt and a 
waterway of international importance. Both countries agreed to uphold 
the 1888 international agreement, providing for free navigation. Egypt 
was to be responsible for security in the base, but the equipment was to 
be maintained by British civilian contractors. 

The British House of Commons approved of the agreement by 257 
votes to 26, tlie opposition votes being the so-called Suez group of con¬ 
servatives. The Labour Party abstained. Supporting the motion, Mr. 
Head, the British secretary of state for war, claimed that the existence 
of nuclear weapons made a smaller base adequate. Moreover, the two 
divisions at that time stationed in the Canal Zone would be a valuable 
addition to the strategic reserve in Britain. “We aim at co-operation 
with Egypt,” Mr. Head said. In Cairo, Jemal Abdul Nasser was even 
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more conciliatory. “A new era of friendly relations based on trust, 
confidence and co-operation opens between Egypt and Britain and the 
Western countries.” 

Whatever may have been the errors committed by the British govern¬ 
ment after the First World Wax', there can be no doubt that, at the end 
of the second, its only object was to secure Arab friendship. Britain 
sought Arab co-operation owing to the importance of the East to West 
corridor, which passed through their territory. She was apprehensive 
lest this passage be dominated by a potentially hostile Power, which 
could threaten to close this vital international highway. There need 
surely be here no clash between Britain and Arab nationalism, for the 
former no longer desired to dominate. A free Arab group would keep the 
passage way open more efficiently if it were strong, than if it were weak, 
divided or chaotic. 

Why were these glowing hopes of Anglo-Egyptian co-operation so 
soon to be disappointed ? 

We are not yet in a position to determine why Jemal Abdul Nasser 
did not endeavour to promote that new era of friendly co-operation with 
Britain which he himself had foretold. For although amicable relations 
were maintained in Egypt itself, at least until the evacuation of the British 
troops was completed, Egyptian broadcasting stations continued to pour 
out streams of abuse and propaganda agamst Britain and to incite all 
the surrounding countries against her. These activities were not even 
limited to Arab countries, for Egypt began to broadcast to Africa in 
Swahili, to encourage disturbances in Kenya and to contact the terrorists 
in Cyprus. 

It is difficult to place ourselves in the psychological atmosphere of 
Egypt and, even more, inside the mind of Colonel Nasser. The Egyptians 
had been rtded by foreigners for centuries, and now, for the first time, 
all foreign troops were to be withdrawn. Previous khedives, kings and 
governments had striven in vain to achieve this end, but at last it had 
been accomplished, and Jemal Abdul Nasser was the principal engineer 
of this triumph. The victory had not been won by force but by skill, 
for the Egyptians had persuaded the British that, if they withdrew from 
the Canal Zone, a new era of friendship would open and traffic through 
the Canal would be secure. 

So resounding a victory might well cause Colonel Nasser to be elated. 
Perhaps also he was genuinely inspired with hatred for Britain, but such 
a sentiment (if indeed he felt it) would .scarcely suffice to account for his 
subsequent actions. The most likely explanation would appear to be 
that, hailed as the hero of his country, he allowed his judgment to be 
disturbed by new and dazzling ambitions. Having driven the British 
from Egypt, as he claimed, he had the vision of himself as the hero of 
the Middle East, everywhere driving out the imperialists, and himself, 
of course, taking tlieir place as a new pharaoh. Meanwhile, however. 
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his own position, even in Egypt, was by no means secure, but his prestige 
at home would be greatly strengthened if he were hailed as a hero 
abroad. Elaving thus selected the role of the liberator from imperialism 
as the basis of his career, he found himself led on to attack British policy 
in every other neighbouring country. 

Perhaps also he did not anticipate any serious reaction. The Egyptians 
had been abusing the British for thirty years without any unfortunate 
results. The Syrian dictator, Adeeb ash Shaishakli, had done the same. 
It may have been, however, that the British regarded it as legitimate 
politics for a man to oppose them in his own counti-y, but that they 
resented Egyptian attempts to intervene in other countries, even with 
nations completely unconnected with Egypt or with Arabs. Suffice it 
at least to say that the prospect of amicable Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
which seemed so bright in July 1954, was spoiled, not by any attempt 
by Britain to injure or dominate Egypt, but by the latter’s increasing 
attempts to raise trouble for the British in other countries. 

It may indeed be argued that the destruction of Britain’s influence in 
the Middle East would promote Arab unity under Egyptian leadership. 
There is no reason to imagine that Arab unity need have been injurious 
to British interests, and indeed, by helping to form the Arab League in 
1945, Britain had actually endeavoured to promote it. The evacuation 
of Palestine and the 1948 Arab-Israeli war, however, led to a great 
intensification of xenophobia, fanaticism and hostility to the West. 
Events took charge of the situation rather than policy. The impression 
was allowed to gain ground that Britain was actively opposed to Arab 
unity. The British government, with its fatal lack of sensitivity to the 
trends of popular opinion in other countries, did nothing to eradicate 
this impression. 

Perhaps, however, the real explanation lies in some psychological 
characteristic of fanaticism. The economic interests of Egypt bound her 
to the West. Now that all foreign troops had left Egyptian soil, friend¬ 
ship and co-operation with the West would have been for Egypt the 
prudent course, and for that very reason unpalatable. For there is in 
fanaticism, a positive joy in unreasonable, even outrageous, behaviour 
—an exhilaration in saying things about enemies which are obviously 
untrue. 

* * - 5 f * * 

The Middle Eastern countries nearest to, and most afraid of, Russia 
were Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan. Turkey and Persia had com¬ 
mon frontiers with Russia. Iraq was only one hundred and twenty 
miles from Russian territory. Pakistan was afraid of Russian penetration 
of Afghanistan. It would seem natural enough that these countries 
should join together to oppose Russian intervention in their affaim. 
Egypt was unwilling to join such a group, with the result that Iraq, in 
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February 1955, signed an agreement with Turkey, the object of which 
was to ensure the co-operation of the two countries to resist Russian 
infiltration. It was at first difficult to understand Egypt’s fury at the 
conclusion of the Baghdad Pact, and indeed the Iraq government of 
that time would appear to have been equally surprised. Egypt was not, 
at that time, on friendly terms with Soviet Russia, and indeed the 
recently signed Anglo-Egyptian agreement placed her as much in the 
Western camp as the Baghdad Pact did Iraq. 

Egypt, although she constantly denounced the wickedness of im¬ 
perialism, was herself ambitious. As we have seen, the Egyptian parlia¬ 
ment had decreed the annexation of the Sudan on 15th October, 1951, 
without consideiing the feelings of the Sudanese. It was difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that she regarded the Arab League merely as a machine 
for imposing her own rule on the Arabic-speaking peoples. That Iraq 
should venture to conclude an agreement with other states, without first 
obtaining the permission of Egypt, filled the latter with indignation. 
Nuri Pasha Saeecl, who was charged with the responsibility for the 
Baghdad Pact, claimed that he had visited Cairo and infonned the 
Egyptian government of the position of Iraq in relation to Russia, but 
that he had been unable to obtain any reply. 

In the British Commonwealth, member governments negotiate and 
conclude treaties with outside countries. There did not appear to be, in 
the Arab League Charter, any provision depriving the member states 
of the power to conclude treaties. Egypt herself had concluded an 
armistice with Israel in 1949 without consulting the other Arab govern¬ 
ments, although they were her military allies. More recently, she had 
signed her agreement with Britain without awaiting the approval of 
the other League members. Later on—to anticipate event.s—she was 
to sign agreements with various Iron Curtain countries, likewise without 
consultation with her Arab associates. Whatever specious arguments be 
used, the plain fact emerges that Egypt regarded the other Arab states 
as her subordinates. She was free to negotiate with other non-Arab 
countries, but they were not. The result of Iraq’s signature ol the 
Baghdad Pact was the inauguration of a species of cold war between 
that country and Egypt. The Egyptian radio stations commenced the 
campaign with the usual stream of abuse and invective, much of it 
directed personally against Nuri Saccd. 

It is remarkable that the wisdom or the folly of the Egyptian attacks 
on Iraq after the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact have not been more 
generally called in question. Ever since 1945, Egypt had laid frequent 
claim to the leadership of the Arab League, and Iraq had not disputed 
the primacy with her. After the signature of the pact, the Iraq govern¬ 
ment continued to announce that it stiU adhered to the Arab League 
and the Arab Security Pact, and would fulfil all its obligations. Yet 
Egypt shrilly denounced Iraq as a traitor to the Arab cause. In the 
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same manner, when the union of Trans-Jordan and Arab Palestine had 
been concluded six years earlier, Egypt had endeavoured to secure the 
expulsion of Jordan from the Arab League, although the Arab Legion 
was defending four hundred miles of Arab frontier against Israel. The 
Iraq army and the Arab Legion had been the two most successful Arab 
armies in the fighting against Israel in 1948 and 1949. Yet Eg^qjl 
endeavoured to expel both countries from the Arab League, while 
claiming that her great objective was the overthrow of Israel. Under 
such circumstances, being still half at war with Israel, it was to be ex¬ 
pected that Egypt would go to almost any lengths of concession and 
diplomacy in order to preserve the solidarity of the League. Leadership, 
in so critical a situation, presupposes patience, persuasion, tolerance— 
anything to keep the allies together in face of the enemy. If one of the 
members had desired to withdaw from the League, it would have been 
the duty of the leader to induce her to stay on. 

Egypt took precisely the opposite course. While her allies were pro¬ 
testing their continued loyalty to the Arab League, she was attempting 
to evict them and to break up the alliance of which she claimed to be 
the head. It may be noticed that the attempt to evict Jordan occurred 
before Jemal Abdul Nasser came to power. Some general Egyptian 
quality must be here involved. 

In so far as the Arab League was concerned, the tendency to hysterical 
vituperation of any Arab country not sufficiently subservient to her 
commands scarcely seemed to be wise leadership on the part of Egypt 
or of Jemal Abdul Nasser. There did not appear to be any adequate 
reason for the split in the Arab League if calmer and less jealous 
leadership had been available. 

There may have been two reasons why Egypt chose the path of 
violent opposition and all-out attack against any Arab country which 
differed in any detail from herself. Of these the first was the fact that 
Arab unity meant, to President Nasser and his supporters, subservience 
to Egyptian leadership. The second may well have been that his power 
was founded on the adherence of emotional young men, and extremists 
can only employ extreme measures. An extremist who will be moderate, 
cautious and logical is a contradiction in terms. 

Jemal Abdul Nasser accordingly directed the most violent propa¬ 
ganda attacks against all who deviated in any way from his leadership. 
In every country, the vast majority of people is indifferent and only 
wishes to be left in peace, By tlie employment of secret propaganda 
methods, the Egyptians attempted to build up, in various .\rab countries, 
a group of fanatical young men. They made especial efforts to induce 
young army officers to join these groups of enthusiasts, because they 
could subvert their armies to the cause of revolution. The Egyptian 
revolution itself had been the work of young army officers. The same 
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pattern was followed in preparing the coups d’etat in other Arab 
countries. 


* * -55- -)!- -X- 

In April 1955, the first so-called Asio-ATrican Conference was held at 
Bandoeng in Java. Jemal Abdul Nasser attended it in person, and here 
he appears, for the first time, to have come into direct contact with 
communist leaders, particularly Chou En-lai of China. On his return 
to Cairo, negotiations were opened between Egypt and the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Although Egypt and all the Arab countries were now entirely free of 
external control or even influence, they still depended to a great extent 
on the West. This was particularly so where the purchase of arms and 
warlike stores was concerned. Both Britain and the United States, in 
view of the instability of the Middle East as a whole, were anxious to 
limit the quantities of arms supplied to the area. The Israeli government, 
moreover, strained every nerve to prevent the sale of weapons to any 
Arab state, although, in actual fact, the Arabs did receive from the 
West considerably more arms than were sold to Israel. The Egyptian 
government made considerable propaganda capital out of the unwilling¬ 
ness of the West to supply the Arabs with more arms, claiming that this 
reluctance was due to Anglo-American support for Israel, the deadly 
enemy of all Arabs. 

In September 1955, Egypt announced the conclusion of an agree¬ 
ment with Czechoslovakia, by which the latter undertook to supply 
arms. This announcement produced a striking wave of enthusiasm in 
the Arab countries, particularly in Syria and among the Palestinians. 
The idea that their lack of success in operations against Israel had been 
due to their inability to secure weapons from the West had been widely 
propagated and believed. Colonel Nasser, by ensuring an apparently 
unlimited supply of arms from another source, was believed to have 
opened the prospect of victory over Israel. Moreover, politically and 
commercially free Arab relations with the communist countries had sug¬ 
gested tantalizing vistas of independence of, and revenge upon, the 
West, who had for so long dominated and monopolized the Middle 
East. Jemal Abdul Nasser became, almost overnight, the popular hero. 
Iraq, as the rival of the now jubilant Egypt, appeared as the enemy 
of the Arab cause, which was now about to triumph. 

With the Arab League divided by this schism, the next step was for 
Egypt to rally her supporters. Syria, always suspicious of Iraq, was 
ready to join the chorus of disapproval. Ibn Saud, still jealous of the 
sherifian dynasty, followed suit. Meanwhile King Tallal, the former 
king of Jordan, was living in a villa on the Bosphorus, where his son 
King Husain had more than once paid him a visit. The Turkish govern¬ 
ment had shown hospitality and courtesy to the family. IGng Husain felt 
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that a return of this hospitality was necessary. The president of Turkey, 
Mr. Jellal Bayar, was invited to visit Jordan from 2nd to 5 th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1955. The Jordan government had not intended the visit to be 
political, but the Turks opened the subject and persuaded King Husain 
of the advantages of joining the Baghdad Pact. On i6th November, 
the Jordan government invited Britain to send a representative to 
Amman to discuss the proposal, and General (later Field Marshal) Sir 
Gerald Templer arrived in Jordan for this purpose. 

From the Egyptian point of view, the prospect of Jordan joining the 
Baghdad Pact meant another Arab country renouncing her leadership 
and placing itself under that of Iraq. She accordingly concentrated all 
her efforts on preventing Jordan’s adherence. Passionate appeals were 
directed to the people of Jordan, particularly the Palestinians. The fact 
that Egyptian propaganda stated that the Baghdad Pact was primarily 
intended to help Israel gives some idea both of the gullibility of the Arab 
public and of the distortion of facts which was practised by the Egyptian 
radio stations. So effective was the campaign that crowds rioted in the 
cities of Jordan, and the government in alarm abandoned its intention 
of joining the Pact. 

* 

We have seen how frequently, in the past fifty years, the British 
government has apjDeared to be confused as to what it needed in the 
Middle East. The agreement with the Sherif Husain in 1915 gave Britain 
everything she wanted, yet all the benefits were lost by following sub¬ 
sidiary issues, such as conciliating France and the Jews. In the same 
manner, although the need for free transit through the corridor rendered 
Arab friendship essential, Britain, on more than one occasion, made 
concessions to American pressure in favour of Zionism, when this 
pressure was largely applied in the interests of domestic issues in the 
United States, such as a presidential election. 

It may not be superfluous at this stage to summarize Britain’s needs 
in the Middle East, for clarity of thought is both essential and often 
lacking. 

The first axiom always to be kept in mind is that Britain lives by 
industry and commerce. This situation cannot change quickly, because 
it arises from her small area and her dense population. As a result, it is 
essential for her that the world’s trade routes be kept open, and that as 
great an area of the world as possible be open to commerce. For two 
hundred years, she maintained the greatest navy then in existence, 
established depots and coaling-stations all over the world, and took upon 
herself the task of keeping the sea-lanes open. It is at least to her credit 
that, unlike Spain and Portugal in Tudor times, she sought no mono¬ 
polies, but made the trade routes freely open to all nations. 

Her chain of harbours and commercial depots developed uninten- 
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tionally into an empire. It is, however, essential to realize with perfect 
clarity that, to Britain, it is trade which is essential. Empire was a by¬ 
product of her quest for trade, and must not therefore be taken as an 
object in itself. Empire was incidental and unsought. Trade is vital. 

The British people have never been passionately interested in empire 
and today have no desire to dominate other races, but commerce is 
essential to their lives. It is of great importance that the British people 
understand precisely how they are situated, because they ultimately 
dictate policy. It is, I think, in this connection, worth noting that neither 
commercial undertakings nor operations of war can be undertaken with¬ 
out adequate financial reserves. We saw in Chapter I that England, 
during the Tudor period, was behind Spain, Portugal and France in 
navigation and discovery, because the English government had not 
enough money with which to subsidize enterprise. In the same manner 
today, after the dissipation of her wealth in two world wars, Britain 
needs capital reseiwes, and she cannot accumulate those reserves if the 
public, whenever the economy appears to be gaining strength, insists on 
using up the balance for their private purposes. A totalitarian state like 
Soviet Russia is in a far stronger position in this respect, for the govern¬ 
ment takes what funds it needs, and if necessary holds down the standard 
of living of the public. The people of Britain have always preferred 
voluntary action to compulsion. It is essential, however, for the public 
to remember that their government can take no effective action in the 
world unless they allow it to accumulate sufficient reserves. 

The people of Britain should also realize that the vital requirement 
in the Middle East is freedom of transit. Oil is, of course, also an essen¬ 
tial requirement, but the countries producing oil—Persia, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia—are as anxious to sell it as the West is to buy it. The 
principal danger to the oil supplies lies in the fact that Egypt and Syria 
can prevent the passage of oil to the Mediterranean. In this sense, oil 
also depends upon transit. 

The friendship of the Arabs is essential to British navigation and com¬ 
merce. Fortunately the two peoples have a natural sympathy for one 
another, and individuals of the two races usually agree well together. 
Except in the case of Egypt, where personal friction at times occurred, 
it was errors of policy which alienated the Arabs from Britain. Today 
two factors still tend to keep them apart—the first general, the second 
particular. 

The general obstacle to Arab friendship is the suspicion on their part 
that the West does not regard them as equals. Egypt suffers more than 
any other Middle Eastern country from this suspicion, and perhaps 
justifiably, for the British at times were rude to the Egyptians. Soviet 
Russia exploits these emotional complexes to create friction between the 
Arabs and the West, 

The particular obstacle to Anglo-Arab friendship is the creation of 
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Israel, the existence of one million destitute Arabs in the surrounding- 
countries and the fear of further Israeli expansion. It is true that the 
solution of this question no longer rests with Britain; but she and the 
U.S.A. are still blamed as the original supporters of Zionism. It is as a 
result of this disaster that Russia has estabUshed a foothold in the Middle 
East. 

It is essential to appreciate that Britain’s interests in the Arab coun¬ 
tries are largel-y negative. From the commercial point of view, she seeks 
no monopoly. She requires free transit for aU, and an open door for the 
commerce of all countries. Her fear is that another power may dominate 
tire area, who wUl attempt to hamper or prevent transit by British ships 
and merchants, or to exclude British commerce, as Portugal did in the 
sixteenth century. 

Britain’s final requirement, which she shares with the Commonwealth, 
NATO and her allies, is strategic. The Middle East is the traffic-control 
centre of Europe, Asia and Africa. Whoever dominates it in war will 
probably be victorious. If neither NATO nor the communist countries 
garrison it in peace-time, the latter have the advantage, for they are 
geographically nearer. If on the outbreak of war there were to be a race 
to occupy it, the Russians might get there first. It is in their interest, 
therefore, so to inflame nationalist sentiment that no Western bases are 
allowed to remain in the area. If the forces of the various powers all 
start from their home countries, Soviet Russia will reach the Middle East 
before her rivals. Neutrality in a major war would be impossible for any 
Middle Eastern country. 

So terrifying are the potentialities of modern weapons that it is of 
course not surprising that Egypt and other Arab countries should desire 
to be neutral in a conflict tietween the West and the Iron Curtain 
countries. Holland and Belgium felt the same before the Second World 
War, but their neutralism did not save them from becoming involved. 
The Egyptians and the Arabs, like the Belgians and the Dutch, have the 
misfortune to live on territory' which possesses vital strategic importance. 
It is, as explained in the previous paragraph, in Russia’s favour to sup¬ 
port Arab neutralism and the withdrawal of armed forces from both 
sides, for in the event of war, she could seize the area first. 

The idea of a bloc of neutral powers extending from India to Egypt 
and Yugoslavia, strong enough to hold the balance between East and 
West and prevent aggression by either, is not without its attraction, but 
it has two weaknesses. Of these the first is that the Arab countries are 
in need of many things which such an Asian bloc could not provide, 
such as capital loans, armament, aircraft, manufactured goods and 
technical advisers. They are therefore compelled to apply for help 
either to the West or to Moscow, and thereby to fall under tiie influence 
of the one or the other. 

Moreover, the Asian bloc would not in reality be strong enough to 
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protect the neutrality of the Arab countries in the event of a third world 
war. Should Russia desire, under such circumstances, to occupy Egypt 
and the Arab countries, we cannot imagine the protests of India sufficing 
to deter her. 

If, therefore, Egypt’s objections to the Baghdad Pact had been based 
on the desirability of Arab neutrality, and if there had been any reason¬ 
able likelihood that such neutrality could in actual fact be maintained, 
then her consternation might have found some justification. In practice, 
however, her indignation was not based on any logical objection, but 
took the form of unrestrained vilification, or of charges that the pact 
was a subtle plot to help the Jews. The very violence of the language 
used seemed to indicate its source to be in jealousy or resentment rather 
than in reason. 

* •» * * * 

Both Egypt and the Arabs have certain grievances against Britain, 
which I have endeavoured impartially to explain. It would be, I think, 
an eiTor on our part to deny the justice of many of their complaints. But 
the charge which may be brought against Nasser and his supporters is 
that they seek to achieve their aims by encouraging hate. 

Modern communications have brought all the races of the world 
nearer to one another. Hate almost inevitably leads to physical strife, 
and the weapons of today possess terrifying lethal power. In so critical 
a situation, to stir up hatred and fanaticism is a crime against mankind, 
no matter how just may be the causes of complaint. 

Thus it may well be argued that, in sjoite of his advocacy of neutralism, 
President Nasser’s methods might well be instrumental in stirring up 
war—^worse still, in inducing a war between East and West on Arab 
soil. Far from being neutral in an East and West struggle, he might be 
the means of locating that struggle (in the form of a second Korea) in 
those very Arab countries which he wishes to protect. 

It is worth while considering what would happen to the world if 
every country with past grievances against another were, to embark on 
similar campaigns of hate. Britain herself in 1914 was rich, stable, happy 
and prosperous. Nearly all her wealth has been destroyed, and many 
hundreds of thousands of her subjects killed, as the result of two wars 
provoked by Germany. France could say the same. But they have 
realized that nothing can be gained by the constant fanning of old 
hatreds; on the contrary, what is left may be lost. 

The grievances of which the Arabs complain have been far less 
tragic, except in the case of the Palestine refugees themselves. The re¬ 
mainder have progressed at extraordinary speed in education, wealth 
and influence, both during the period between the wars when Britain 
controlled many of them, and since the Second World War, when 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan and the Sudan have become com- 
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pletely independent. The constant whipping up of resentment can only 
result in disaster for themselves and for the world. 

Mere condemnation of Egyptian methods does little to advance a 
solution. It may be well to appreciate that a Middle East dictator under¬ 
takes no easy task and that in most cases he is sincerely anxious to benefit 
his country. But, having been appointed by popular acclamation, lie can 
maintain himself only by popular support, while many of his com¬ 
patriots, whose vested interests he may have injured or who are jealous 
of his rise to power, will be watching for an opportunity to overthrow 
him. In such circumstances, a carefully reasoned statement of policy or 
an accurate appreciation of pros and cons, would quickly damp the 
enthusiasm of his followers. Among emotional races like the Arabs, the 
dictator may be able to retain the devotion of his followers only by keep¬ 
ing their enthusiasm at white heat. For this purpose, an enemy is almost 
essential, and the Western Powers are ideally suited for the role. After 
all, scapegoats were invented in the Middle East. 

The excesses of hate propaganda need not, therefore, be attributed 
to the villainy of President Nasser alone. The instability of the Arab 
countries as a whole is at least partly responsible, and for that instability 
Western errors of policy are to some extent to blame. 




XXIII 

‘The Poison of Asps 

Our disputants put me in mind of the slcuttle fish, that when he is 
unable to extricate himself, blackens all the water about him. 

Addison, The Spectator 

Their throat is an. open sepulchre: with their tongues they have 
used deceit: the poison of asps is under their lips: whose mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are swift to shed blood: 
destruction and misery are in their ways: and the way of peace have 
they not known; there is no fear of God before their eyes. 

Romans iii. 13 

And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry? Jonah iv. 9 

And as for this, it proceeds from my neighbour, . . . my fellow: 
through his ignorance indeed, because he knows not what is truly 
natural to him: but I know it, and therefore carry myself towards 
him . . . justly. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 

The need for freedom itself, so essential to the intellect, calls for 
a corresponding protection against suggestion, propaganda, influ¬ 
ence by means of obsession. These are methods of constraint, a 
special kind of constraint. .. but one which is nevertheless a form of 
violence. Modern teclinique places extremely potent instruments 
at its service. This constraint is, by its very nature, collective and 
human souls are its victims. Simone Weil 
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THE POISON OF ASPS 

D ictators are obliged to keep themselves in the public eye 
by repeated dramatic victories. The Suez Canal agreement was 
followed by the scarcely less publicized Czech amis deal. The 
next resounding action by which Jemal Abdul Nasser hoped to win 
public acclaim was the commencement of work on the Aswan High 
Dam. Already, on 17 th October, 1955, the Egyptian ambassador in 
Washington had said that the Soviet government had offered Egypt a 
loan of $200,000,000 for this purpose. Presumably the statement was 
made in Washington in order to spur the United States government to 
make a higher bid. 

In January 1956, a new constitution for Egypt w'as proclaimed. 
Under this instrument, the country was to be governed by a president, 
who would also be head of the state and chief executive. It was not 
difficult to foresee that Colonel Nasser intended to occupy the post 
himself. 

The last British troops left Egypt on 13th June, 1956, four days 
before the expiration of the twenty-month period set for the evacuation 
in the Suez Canal agreement. Enthusiastic rejoicings were organized in 
Egypt. Mr. Shepilov, the Soviet minister for foreign affairs, visited 
Cairo from 17th to 22nd June and was present at the celebrations. On 
his way home, he visited Damascus. After his departure, a statement 
was issued announcing Syrian-Soviet economic co-operation. 

By careful showmanship, the election of the first president of Egypt 
under the new constitution was arranged to take place on 26th June, 

1956, thirteen days after the final British evacuation and while the glory 
of the celebrations was still fresh. Colonel Nasser was elected, according 
to an Egyptian communique, by gp'Q per cent of the electors, Women 
voted for the first time in the history of Egypt, an innovation which 
gave the proceedings that stamp of modernity wlrich is so much valued. 
Colonel Nasser was the only candidate in the election, and voters were 
asked to say yes or no to his election as president. 

The technique was obviously the same as that employed in other 
totalitarian countries, where an appearance of democracy is conveyed 
by the announcement of a free election, whereas in reality the public has 
no alternative choice. Western critics, however, are, I think, at times 
mistaken to attack such methods. The theory of full democracy, when 
it has been genuinely applied, has hitherto always led to anarchy in the 
Middle East. 

389 
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Meanwhile, however, in March 1956, six months after the Czech 
aims deal, Egyptian ofFicers and non-commissioned officers were already 
being trained by Russian instructors at a Soviet base near Gdynia in 
Poland. The Czech arms deal had been welcomed in Syria almost as 
enthusiastically as in Egypt, and the Syrian government soon followed 
the example of Egypt in ordering arms from Russia. 

On 24th March, 1956, Colonel Nasser made a statement to a British 
journalist in which he stated that he desired friendly relations with 
Britain, but claimed that the Baghdad Pact had jeopardized this friend¬ 
ship, particularly the dispatch of General Tcmpler to Amman, “to 
persuade Jordan to join the pact”. He neglected the fact that it was 
Jordan herself, not Britain, which had proposed her entry into the pact. 
Britain frequently finds herself in the position of having surrendered all 
control over some government which was formerly under her influence, 
while continuing to be blamed for its actions. The British government 
replied in a statement to the effect that Egypt had never ceased virulent 
anti-British propaganda ever since the Suez Canal agreement had been 
signed. 

The Egypto-Iraqi radio war which followed the signing of the 
Baghdad Pact is of some interest, for it showed two Arab countries pitted 
against one another in cold warfare. It illustrated the extraordinary 
efficacy of Egyptian methods in this form of radio demagogy. Broad¬ 
casting indeed appears to be a weapon ideally suited to the Egyptian 
mentality, with its eloquence, excitability and emotional appeal. The 
Iraqis, though perhaps more practical in action, were no match for the 
Egyptians in this form of contest. 

It was difficult for the Egyptians, aware of their proficiency in this 
direction, to refrain from its unrestrained use, thereby rendering impos¬ 
sible that understanding with Britain which President Nasser professed 
to seek. The violence of this propaganda was soon to lead to a complete 
breach with the West and to the establishment of Russian influence in 
Egypt. Thus the very success of Egyptian radio demagogy may well have 
defeated Jemal Abdul Nasser’s intended policy of neutrali.sm, which 
would appear so much more advantageous for Egypt than Russian 
domination. 

More rashly, Nasser had been depicted as the popular military hero, 
who (now that he had obtained communist arms) was about to destroy 
Israel, the common enemy. This attitude produced a somewhat aggres¬ 
sive mentality in the Egyptian commanders. The Israelis were quick to 
give tit for tat. The Egyptians despatched night raiders into Israel. The 
Israelis replied by shelling and mortaring. All these activities were doubt¬ 
less mere propaganda moves, and it seems most unlikely that the Egyp¬ 
tians had any idea of provoking a war with Israel. 

On the other hand, it must be fully appreciated that Jemal Abdul 
Nasser’s prestige and power in the Arab countries east of Sinai depended 
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on the belief that he was the only available leader against Israel. Briti,sh 
public opinion was (and still is) largely unaware of tlie intense fear of 
further Israeli expansion which keeps her neighbouis in a constant state 
of apprehension. The Israelis are peculiarly skilful at maintaining in the 
West the impression that they are threatened with extermination, while 
in actual reality it is they who strike terror into their neighbours. Yet it 
is still possible to hear the opinion expressed that the world cannot stand 
aside and allow Israel to be wiped off the map. 

This confusion of ideas has resulted firstly in the immense prestige 
of Jemal Abdul Nasser, and secondly in the rapprochement between 
several Arab countries and Russia. A perfectly logical chain connects 
these events in the following manner. 

The Israeli army is stronger than all the combined Arab armies which 
could be brought against it. The funds which enable Israel to maintain 
such an army are derived principally from the United States. The most 
modern equipment which the Israeli army has received in the last three 
or four years has come from France. The position therefore is that 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon believe themselves to be in danger 
of attack by Israel, and, as various Western Powers are supplying the 
means to prepare this attack, there is no hope of help from the West in 
repelling it. 

Where the West is hostile, the Iron Curtain countries can be reckoned 
upon to help. The Arabs dislike communism, and as a way of life most 
of them would prefer the culture of the West, if they wei e free to choose. 
As they see their situation, however, diey are not free to choose, for the 
danger from Israeli expansion appears to them to be a matter of life 
and death. They therefore applaud Jemal Abdul Nasser for having 
opened to them (as they think) a way of escape, by securing Russian 
support against Israel. 

For the moment, indeed, Russia is prepared to give this support with¬ 
out exerting any pressure on the Ai'ab countries to become communist. ‘ 
Even, however, if such pressure were to be applied, the Syrians feel that 
it would merely be a temporary political swing to the left. In due course, 
the communist enthusiasm would die down, but at least the Arabs would 
still be Uving in their homes and their country. The Russians would not 
drive millions of Arabs from their houses and occupy their homeland. 
If Israel were to wage a war of expansion, however, she would drive all 
the Arabs from their homes and settle the conquered territory with Jews. 
This would undeniably be her course of action, firstly because she regu¬ 
larly did so in 1948 and 1949, and secondly because the whole object of 
expansion would be to obtain more land on which to settle additional 
Jewish immigrants. 

It may of course be claimed that the existing Israeli leaders have dis¬ 
claimed any intention of further expansion. Others, not now in office, 
* See also postscript at end of this book. 
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however, discuss the subject of further campaigns of conquest, as also 
does at times the Israeli pi ess. Such straws seem to the Arabs to show 
which w ay the wind blows.' 

The Arabs have not forgotten that, during twenty years of the man¬ 
datory period, the official leaders of the Zionists disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion of forming a Jewish state, although similar indiscretions, minority 
parties, secret maps and other indications continued to suggest that a 
Jewish state was in reality the objective. For our present argument, it is 
unnecessary to decide whether these fears are, or arc not, justified. The 
essential point to appreciate is that they exist, and that despair of 
Western help in restraining Israeli expansion has driven many Arabs to 
acquiesce firstly in the leadership of Jemal Abdul Nasser and secondly 
in an alliance with Russia, in spite of the Arab distaste for communism. 
Many Arabs doubtless deplore the methods employed by the Egyptian 
revolutionary government, such as scurrilous propaganda and inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of other states. Others are conscious that Presi¬ 
dent Nasser is ambitious to establish an Egyptian empire to dominate 
them. In the same manner, many Germans doubtless objected to the 
means of which Hitler made use, but they abstained from open opposi¬ 
tion as long as the result of his activities seemed to be the strengthening 
of Germany. To accuse the Syrians, for example, of desiring to be com¬ 
munists is to misinterpret the position. It is fear of Israel which has made 
Jemal Abdul Nasser a hero and which has admitted Russia to the 
Middle East. > 

If these conclusions be accepted, then the course open to the Western 
Powers is obvious. Above all else, it is necessary to reassure the Arab 
states who are the neighbours of Israel that the Western Powers will not 
tolerate further Israeli expansion. The Israeli government can scarcely 
object to this, because they themselves officially disclaim any aggressive 
intention. 

Experience has amply proved that a single British government state¬ 
ment is soon forgotten. To create an impression on the public, such a 
declaration must be frequently repeated in different contexts and on 
various occasions. It is in this manner that Soviet Russia is constantly 
referring to “British imperialism”, and by sheer reiteration has con¬ 
vinced a great part of the world of its existence. 

While, on the one hand, it is vitally important to allay the fears of 
Israel’s Arab neighbours (or to prevent Israel from attacking them if she 
really contemplates doing so), it is also important to emphasize to the 
Arabs the dangers of Soviet penetration, which at the moment they do 
not take seriously. The result of communist domination can be factually 
explained. This subject is further discussed in a later chapter. 

‘ See map on page 385. 
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Throughout the spring and summer of 1956, negotiations on the 
subject of the loan for the Aswan Dam continued to drag on. On 17th 
July, 1956, the Egyptian ambassador to the United States returned to 
Washington from a visit to Cairo, and was reported to have made a 
public statement that Egypt had decided to accept the latest American 
offer on the subject. On the morning of 19th July, a foreign office spokes¬ 
man in London announced that Britain also intended to fulfil her 
promise to help. A few hours later, the Egyptian ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington was summoned to an interview witli Mr. Dulles, who told him 
that America had cancelled her offer. The fact that the Egyptian am¬ 
bassador had announced his acceptance forty-eight hours earlier seemed 
to make this rebuff even more ignominious. A week later, on 26th July, 
President Nasser announced the nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

The people of Egypt are lamentably poor. Any economic progress 
achieved is immediately nullified by the rapid increase of the population. 
Thus to raise the height of the dam and thereby extend the area of cul¬ 
tivable land would have been a constructive and beneficent action. So 
many of President Nasser’s actions appeared aggressive and unfriendly 
that it seems unfortunate that the United States government should 
choose, to show its displeasure, to prevent him from carrying out a really 
benevolent and useful cnteiprise. 

In spite of Egypt’s anti-British propaganda, Anglo-Egyptian relations 
also appeared, at the beginning of July 1956, to be improving. To 
speculate on what would have happened if the Astvan Dam loan had 
been granted is merely academic. Suffice it to say that the sudden refusal 
of the expected funds for the dam seems to mark the point of decision 
in the relations between Egypt and the West, Since tlien one incident 
has led to another, each further aggravating the situation. It was perhaps 
not so much that American policy was wrong as that it was unpredict¬ 
able—one day appearing to support and encourage President Nasser, 
the next day to oppose him. 

It can scarcely be supposed that Egypt desired to become a Russian 
satellite, any more than she had wished to be dominated by the British. 
President Nasser doubtless believed himself to be clever enough to play 
the West off against the communists and to profit from both. Tire United 
States government appears unwilling to tolerate such tactics, and as soon 
as such “neutrals” attempt to negotiate with Russia, America often witli- 
draws her aid. To the uninitiated, this policy appears merely to compel 
the waverers to become Russian satellites, for many of these small coun¬ 
tries are in need of outside help. The United States, self-consciously 
virtuous, presumably regards any country which draws nearer to Russia 
as having sold its soul to the powers of evil. Few people in the Middle 
East are so convinced that America has a monopoly of virtue. There 
can be no doubt that Egypt in July 1956 was already leaning heavily to 
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the side of Russia, but whether it was advisable deliberately to thiust her 
further into the Soviet camp is a matter of opinion. 

Although the probability that Egypt might nationalize the Suez 
Canal had appeared to many observers to be by no means remote, it 
^vas obvious as soon as nationalization was announced that the Western 
Powers had never considered the possibility, far less discussed plans in 
readiness for such an event. Such remarkable negligence, while it may 
seem difficult to excuse, was undoubtedly due to the existing system, 
under which ministers and officials are all fully engaged on day-to-day 
routine duties, with the I'esult that little or no thought or planning for 
the future takes place, a subject to which I will return later on. 

Reference was made in a previous chapter to the fact that the Suez 
Canal carries international trade between all the Indian Ocean coun¬ 
tries, the Far East and Australasia on the one hand, and Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean and North America on the other. If the 
matter could have been treated as a problem of economics, it might 
have been possible to bring Canal users together in order to find an 
economic solution. In practice, however, several Asian countries whose 
economic interests were most closely bound up with the Canal seemed 
to talce the side of Egypt, owing to that sensitiveness which causes tliem 
to sympathize with one another where any of their number can claim 
to be threatened by a great power. The nationalization of the Suez 
Canal was not an heroic action by a small nation rightly struggling to be 
free, but rather a breach of a commercial agreement. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but there is something to be said for the view that the 
incident should have been treated merely as a breach of contract, rather 
than as an international crisis. Not aU Arabs approved of President 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal, though no other viewpoint 
than his ever reached them. If Britain had been able to press her case 
with wisdom and skill, she could probably have secured considerable 
support. The British government’s neglect to consider and to plan in 
advance with its allies for hypothetical situations, which may or may not 
arise, cannot fail to produce confusion, vacillation and an atmosphere 
of crisis wheir such situations actually occur. 

The Suez Canal being a great international waterway, its inter¬ 
nationalization would appear to be a logical and a progressive measure. 
If other countries object to great powers taldng upon themselves to 
control such international assets, there would not appear to be any 
logical reason why they should favour granting such control to a small 
country. 

The period from July to October 1956 was passed in futile and vacil¬ 
lating coming and going, in abortive negotiations and in changes of 
plan. 

On agth October, 1956, the Israeli army suddenly attacked the 
Egyptian army in the Sinai peninsula and the Gaza strip. By 2nd 
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November, the whole of Sinai had been occupied, and the Egyptian 
garrison of the Gaza strip had been cut off by the Israeli occupation of 
Rafail and A 1 Arish. The Israeli army also occupied the Egyptian posi¬ 
tion at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, where an Egyptian army garri¬ 
son had previously prevented the passage of ships bound for the Israeli 
port of Elath. In this lightning five-day campaign, the Israelis claimed 
six thousand Egyptian prisoners. Two Egyptian divisions with one 
armoured brigade were reported as having been destroyed. It was 
alleged that one hundred Russian T-34 tanks had been seized by the 
Israelis, together with much other equipment. 

On 30th October, while this fighting was in progress, Britain and 
France suddenly presented a simultaneous ultimatum to Egypt and 
Israel requiring both of them to withdraw their forces to a distance of 
ten miles from the Suez Canal. The Egyptians having refused, air action 
was taken against Egyptian aerodromes, many Soviet aircraft being 
destroyed. On 5th November, British and French troops landed at Port 
Said. Two days later, a cease-fire was agreed upon. 

The so-called Suez operation aroused bitter controversy, but it is still 
impossible to pronounce an unequivocal opinion on it, because the 
British government has not published its reasons for undertaking it. 
There were great numbers of Russian tanks and aircraft in Egypt at the 
lime, and it is possible that Her Majesty’s Government had received 
secret information that Russian troops were about to be flown into 
Egypt. If, indeed, this were the case, the operation, disastrous as it 
seemed to be, may well have been preferable to the sudden appearance 
of Russian pilots and tank crews in Egypt, consisting of “volunteers” 
flown in to man the Soviet equipment already in that country. 

If this were not the reason for the action taken, then the motive is 
more difficult to appreciate. It is perhaps worthy of note, however, that 
most of the British ministers involved had witnessed the rise of Mussolini 
and Hitler. Sir Anthony Eden had been conspicuously active in his 
efforts to stop Mussolini at the time of the invasion of Abyssinia. All of 
them had seen Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland and then the 
appeasement of Munich. Is it not possible that they had concluded that 
dictators should always be stopped at an early stage in their careers, and 
that they applied the same principle to Jemal Abdul Nasser? 

While these considerations may explain the motives which inspired 
the British government action, they do not explain the two principal 
errors which appear to have been committed. Of these the first was the 
obvious British miscalculation as to the reactions of the United States 
and the violence of that reaction. To the public in general, the American 
and British governments seemed to be in constant consultation. How 
was it that the British appear to have been so completely taken aback by 
the American reaction and why indeed was that reaction so intense 
and so violent? We can give no answer to these questions until such 
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time as the principal actors reveal their secrets or the state papers are 
published. 

The second disastrous error committed by Britain appears to have 
been to undertake the task in conjunction with Israel and France, the 
two bitterest enemies of the Arabs, as this narrative will have shown, and 
indeed ever since 1916 the cause of so many troubles in the Fertile 
Crescent countries. If, however, Britain desired to take action, she should 
have done so alone—or with the U.S.A.—when all other methods had 
failed. It would appear, indeed, that Britain was not a partner of Israel 
in planning the operation. When the Israeli preparations for a military 
operation were noticed, the British government W'amed the Israeli 
government not to attack Jordan. She was therefore unaware of the 
actual Israeli objective. Similarly, the Israelis appear to have been 
themselves incensed by the Franco-British action, when the Israeli army 
was alleged to be ready to cross the Suez Canal. 

Although, therefore, neither Britain nor Israel appear to have been 
aware of the plans of the other, as soon as Israel attacked Egypt, any 
British plans to bring pressure on that country should immediately have 
been cancelled. As has already been indicated, fear of Israel has been 
the reason for the popularity of Jemal Abdul Nasser and for the Arab 
rapprochement with Soviet Russia. This fear of Israel was based on the 
belief that the Western Powers were supporting Israel. In actual 
practice this belief was largely erroneous. When I was in Jordan, and 
she was Britain’s ally, British forces were ready to intervene against 
Israel had she launched an aggressive attack on Jordan. On several 
occasions, the British government protested most forcibly to the Israeli 
government on the subject of incidents on the Jordan-Israel armistice 
line. The extremists, however, always maintained that Britain’s appar¬ 
ent readiness to support Jordan in the event of an unprovoked Israeli 
attack was merely deceitful. “When it comes to fighting,” they said, 
“you will find Britain on the side of the Jews, not on that of Jordan.” 
The Suez operation enabled these people to cry, “We always told you 
so.” In fact, tile Suez operation was not the outcome of a deliberate 
policy. It was decided on at the last moment and not as the result of 
long-teiTO planning. Moreover, British indignation was solely directed 
against the Egyptian revolutionary government, and she felt no hostility 
to the Arabs as a whole. Hostile propaganda, however, was quick to 
interpret the action as a general campaign to assist the Jews against 
the Arabs, and Britain entirely failed to refute the charge. 

An interesting result of the fighting between the Israelis and the 
Egyptians was the arrival of a United Nations force in the Gaza strip. 
Previously the Egyptians had organized raids into Israel from Gaza, and 
the Israelis had responded with heavy counter-raids by their army. After 
the establishment of a United Nations Force in the area, incidents ceased. 
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It is not certain that the end of the trouble was solely due to the presence 
of tlie UNO force, ft is possible that the combatants had in any case 
no desire for further hostilities, but it can certainly be said that the 
presence of the United Nations Force assisted greatly in putting an end 
to frontier incidents. It was regrettable that such a force was not 
organized in time to be used in Palestine in 1948.^ 

The United Nations troops in Gaza consisted of contingents from 
various national armies. There would certainly seem to be much to be 
said for the proposal for the direct enlistment of a United Nations Force 
of perhaps ten or fifteen thousand men. There are, of course, obvious 
difficulties, such as problems of language, religion and diet, but it is 
unlikely that these would prove insuperable. Such a force might fre¬ 
quently be useful to intervene between potential combatants in a dis¬ 
puted area. Moreover, it would always be available, whereas contingents 
from different armies cannot be rapidly collected. A little UNO army, 
permanently embodied, might well in the course of years acquire a real 
espnt de corps and reach a reasonable standard of loyalty and efficiency. 

Ultimately the Suez operation gave further impetus to the opinion 
held in Egypt and Syria that the Western Powers would always support 
Israel, and therefore that arms from the Iron Curtain countries were 
their best hope of resisting further Israeli aggression. 

The result, firstly of America’s action in suddenly refusing the pro¬ 
mised help for the Aswan Dam, and then of the tragic debdcle of Port 
Said, was to drive Egypt and Syria into the arms of Russia. Jordan 
agreed to place her army under the Egyptian commandev-in-chief. On 
7th November, the Baghdad Pact powers held a meeting at Teheran, 
to which Britain was not invited. Syria increased her economic co¬ 
operation with Russia. The stars in their courses (or the stupidity of the 
Western Powers and their inability to co-operate) seemed to have pre¬ 
sented all the tricks to Russia and to Egypt. 

Although the United Stales had opposed Britain and France at the 
time of the Suez fiasco with a bitterness which seemed to partake of 
personal pique, she herself had failed to learn the lesson that force alone 
cannot conquer ideas. 

Those who had been observing the problem had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Syria was the key to the situation. For Syria, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had been the cradle of the new Arab nationalism before the First 
World War. Moreover, the Syrians were closely akin to the Lebanese, 
the Palestinians and the Jordanians, though they bore slightly less 
resemblance to tlie Iraqis. There were many and profound differences 
between these countries on the one hand, and between Egypt, Saudi- 
Arabia and the Yemen on the other. As early as 1919, it will be remem¬ 
bered, the so-called General Syrian Congress had demanded the unity 

^ See page a86. 
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of Syria, comprising Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-Jordan, and 
the independence of Iraqd 

Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-Jordan thus constituted a group 
within the larger group of the Arab states in general. Moreover Syria was 
the keystone of the Fertile Crescent, her borders marching with those of 
Lebanon, Joi dan and Iraq. The fate of Syria would therefore obviously 
exercise a profound influence on the future of all the Fertile Crescent. 
If Syria were the ally of Egypt, the Fertile Crescent would lend to follow. 
If she became communist, Russia would be e.stablished in the heart of 
the Arab countries. 

Syria had always been unfortunate. Herself one of the earliest 
pioneers of Arab nationalism, she had been for twenty-five years under 
the unsympathetic control of France. Then since 1945, she had been the 
victim of apparently unending instability and military coups d’etat. 
Her successive dictators had combined with Egypt in assuring her that 
she was constantly menaced by British imperialism, of which Iraq and 
Jordan were the tools. Such a succession of psychological experiences 
would have been sufficient to produce complexes in the most stable 
mentality, and the Syrians had always been emotional and impulsive. 

During the winter of 1956-57, the United States government was 
disquieted by reports of increasing Soviet penetration in Syria and of the 
arrival of Russian advisers and technicians. The so-called Eisenhower 
Doctrine expressed the determination of the United States government 
to go to the assistance of any Middle East government threatened by 
communist invasion. No such threat existed. The danger lay in the 
deliberate attempts made by Russia and Egypt to stir up rebellion in 
the other Arab countries. In other words subversion, not military in¬ 
vasion, was the form of aggression to be anticipated. No provision was 
made to deal with this, the only actually existing danger. The statement, 
however, was interpreted by the Syrians as tmwarranted foreign inter¬ 
ference and even a threat to their independence. 

The government of the United States followed up the issue of the 
Doctrine by endeavouring to persuade various Arab governments to 
adhere to it. 

The practice of issuing such statements of policy, and, even more, 
of then endeavouring to secure signatures and adherents, appears to be 
of doubtful wisdom. Firstly, such pronouncements are neither preceded 
nor followed by any attempt to explain their object and significance, the 
task of their interpretation to the masses being left to the enemy. 
Secondly, the attempt to secure adherents to the Doctrine is easily 
depicted as foreign interference in Arab affairs, with a view to setting 
one Arab state against another. To the sensidve Syrian nationalists, the 
Eisenhower Doctrine was an unwarranted American attempt to infringe 
upon Syrian independence. The Egyptian broadcasts, moreover, alleged 

See page 106. 
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that the object of American intervention in Syria was to reduce Arab 
pressure on Israel. The United States government seems to be peculiarly 
prone to require other countries to sign a document, and remarkably 
gratified when such signatures are procured. In reality, the signature ol 
such undertakings exposes the signatories to a stonn of propaganda. 
Friendship and understanding, without signatures, is often equally 
binding and offers less target for attack. 

Presumably the practice of collecting signatures and announcing 
agreements owes its origin to the curious agitation against secret diplo¬ 
macy which followed the First World War and which has ever since 
placed the Western democracies at a crippling disadvantage. No busi¬ 
ness transactions could be conducted without secret negotiations between 
partneis. Sales, purchases, auctions would be impossible if every bidder 
ivere to announce his top price in advance. All partnership and co-opera¬ 
tion necessitates confidential discussions and secret plans. There need be 
nothing dishonest or immoral in a man keeping his mouth shut. Nobody 
knows the exact relations which bind President Nasser to Moscow. Why 
must the United States and Britain publish all they say to their friends 
and—which is worse—what their friends have replied ? 

The only adherent to the Eisenhower Doctrine was President 
Shamoun of Lebanon, and his consent to it was immediately used by 
his enemies to undennine his position. 

On 19th January, 1957, an agreement was signed in Cairo, under 
which the other Arab states undertook to pay to Jordan an annual 
subsidy equal to that hitherto contributed by Britain. Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia undertook to share the burden. On the basis of this 
promised Arab financial support, Jordan asked Britain for the termina¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Jordan Treaty. An agreement to this effect was signed 
in Amman on the 14th March, 1957. After thirty-six years of close and 
friendly co-operation, Jordan ceased to be Bi’itain’s ally. Less than a 
month later, at the beginning of April 1957, Egyjrt and Syria decided 
that the position of King Husain had been sufficiently undennined, that 
he could now be deprived of his throne, and that a puppet republic 
subject to Egypt could be established in Jordan. The attempt was de¬ 
feated by the personal courage of the king.‘ 

In order to assess the moral background of Middle East politics, it is 
useful to remember that only three months before, these states had 
signed an agreement with ICing Husain’s government promising their 
support, if he denounced the treaty between Jordan and Britain. Having 
persuaded him by these means to terminate the treaty with Britain, 
which provided the principal support for his country, Egypt and Syria 
immediately set themselves to destroy the ally whom they had promised 
to support. 

Apparently with the idea of supporting ICing Husain in this crisis, the 
’ See Chapter XXI, and A Soldier with the Arabs. 
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American Sbclh Fleet was sent to the eastern Alcditerranean, and 
American marines were landed at Beirut, ostensibly on shore leave. This 
operation is of considerable interest. Firstly, the controversialist may 
argue that there was no essential difference between this action and that 
of the French and the British at Port Said, for the principle involved is 
the use of force in opposition to ideas. This action appeared superficially 
to be in line with the Eisenhower Doctrine, which promised support to 
any country exposed to an armed communist invasion. In the present 
case, however, no threat of such an invasion existed. False ideas were 
the only invaders and these cannot be repelled by weapons. Secondly, in 
the present situation physical support may be injurious to the side which 
it is intended to assist. For the whole Middle East has been saturated 
with the idea of wicked imperialism. Such actions as the landing at Port 
Said, or the cruise of the Sixth Fleet, supply ideal material for propa¬ 
ganda to the enemies of the West. 

It is of course undeniable that the course of human history has again 
and again been changed by the use of force. The very essence of such 
action, however, is that it must be successful. Indeed, in small wars it 
is advisable where possible to show such overwhelming force as to com¬ 
pel compliance without resistance. The cruise of the Sixth Fleet violated 
these principles, for the force shown was inadequate, and the bluff was 
called. The United States was therefore blamed for aggressi^'cncss, but 
failed to strike fear. 

As has previously been explained, both Egypt and Saudi Arabia had 
for several years been partners in supporting Syria, in order to prevent 
the formation of a Fertile Crescent federation, possibly under the con¬ 
trol, or at least the influence, of the shcrifian family. But the increasingly 
close co-operation between Syria and Egypt and Soviet Russia had 
alarmed King Saud. A possibly rival royal dynasty seemed perhaps less 
menacing than an extension of communism. 

From nth to 17th May, 19575 King Saud paid a state visit to 
Baghdad to effect a reconciliation between the two dynasties. On the 
conclusion of his stay in Iraq, a joint communique was issued, in which 
the opinion was expres.sed that no Arab country should interfere in the 
affairs of any other. This phrase was generally interpreted as a reference 
to Egypt’s efforts to stir up civil disorders in the other Arab countries. 

Throughout the summer of 1957, increased Soviet arms deliveries 
and the reported arrival of more and more Russism advisers in Syria 
continued to maintain tension. It was obvious that Russia, Egypt and 
Syria were drawing closer and closer together. As a result of a crisis 
caused by reports of closer co-operation between Syria and Soviet 
Russia, the United States on 6th September, 1957, announced that 
additional weapons would be delivered to Jordan and Iraq by air. This 
operation was of the same nature as the cruise of the Sixth Fleet—^that 
is to say, a threat of force insufficient to frighten anybody. Surely com- 
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mon sense, independent of military sLiategy, would prescribe two 
methods of dealing with a potential enemy—either by persuading him 
that his ideas are wrong or by coercing him with overwhelming force. 
In military operations, half measures are usually disasLrou.s. 

I happened, at this time, to meet in London a Syrian who was an old 
acquaintance. I asked him why Syria was concluding agreements with 
Russia. “You cannot very well blame them,” he replied, “the Americans 
obhged them to do so.” 

Syria, he explained, was an independent country, which was at liberty 
to negotiate with Moscow if it so desired. In practice, however, he 
claimed that Syrians desired good relations with the West, and did not 
wish their country to become a Russian satellite. But when the United 
States threatened to use force, Syria had no alternative but really to 
become an ally of Russia. The only hnmediatc result of the American 
airlift of weapons was to draw Syria nearer to Egypt. On i ith Septem¬ 
ber, the Syrian chief of the general stall' announced that the Syrian 
array had been placed under the command of Egypt. 

In July 1957, tribal fighting broke out in Oman, at the extreme 
south-eastern corner of Arabia, where the so-called imam (or religious 
leader) Ghalib ibn Ali attempted to assert his independence of the 
sultan of Muscat. A “free Oman” office was opened in Cairo, where the 
brother of the Imam held press conferences and issued communiques. 

The government of the sultan of Muscat was scarcely more than 
mediaeval, or perhaps patriarchal, and made no attempt to police or 
administer the tribal country in the hinterland. Such tribal sldnnishes 
had doubtless been endemic in the country, as indeed they had been 
all over Arabia in Turkish days. No one had ever considered such inci¬ 
dents remarkable. To Jemal Abdul Nasser, however, they provided 
another pretext to pose as the champion of Arab nationalism. The sultan 
was represented as the “tool of British imperialism” which the heroic 
and patriotic Omanis were struggling to shake off. In reality, tlie motive 
of the revolt, as far as the rebels were concerned, was not Arab 
nationalism—a modern idea derived from Europe^—-but the endemic 
turbulence of primitive tribes. Eventually the Royal Air Force assisted 
the Omani forces to disperse the imam’s followers. 

It is true, however, that both Britain and America are placed in a 
dilemma by the somewhat archaic administrations of Southern Arabia. 
Britain is in treaty relations with most of these small states, and the 
majority of such treaties stipulate that she will not interfere in the affairs 
of the country, but wiU be responsible for external relations. This special 
position enjoyed by Britain enables her enemies to blame her for the 
misgovemment of the ruler, although she is expressly debarred from 
interference in the local government. 

In October 1957, the United Nations witnessed a remarkable “propa¬ 
ganda stunt” in the form of a Syrian complaint that Turkey and the 
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United States were about to launch a military attack upon her. Absurd 
as such a charge might be, it claimed plausibility from the Anglo-French 
operation at Port Said, the cruises of the Sixtlr Fleet and the American 
weapons airlift to Jordan. Soviet Russia was determined to make the 
most of these incidents, in order to pillory the Western Powers as 
“capitalist warmongers”. Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet representative to the 
United Nations, supported Syria in her complaints of Turko-American 
aggression. 

On ist Februai7, 1958, President Nasser of Egypt and President 
Kuwatli of Syria signed documents in Cairo uniting their countries. The 
new state was called the United Arab Republic. A fortnight later, on 
14th February, 1958, the kings of Iraq and Jordan signed an agreement, 
constituting their two states into the “Arab Federation”. 

On 2ist February, 1958, plebiscites took place in both Syria and 
Egypt, which resulted in the election of Jemal Abdul Nasser to the 
presidency of the Ai'ab republic. In Egypt, he was stated to have received 
99-9 per cent of the votes, by a remarkable coincidence exactly the same 
proportion as in Iris election to the Egyptian presidency in 1956. In 
Syria, only 99-8 per cent of the votes went to him. The constitution of 
the republic vested the president with executive powers. A “council of 
the nation” was empowered to enact new legislation. The members 
were to be chosen by the president. The constitution of the Arab repub¬ 
lic invested President Nasser with powers as despotic as those formerly 
exercised by the khedive. The British government, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had devoted much care and thought to rescue Egypt from such a 
despotism. Whatever we may think of the methods employed by the 
Egyptians, however, it is vital always to remember that the compelling 
force behind the movement is fear of Israel. Were this factor to be 
removed, both the devotion to Jemal Abdul Nasser and the trend to¬ 
wards Russia would lose much of their force. 

In so far as the federation of Iraq and Jordan was concerned, tlie 
factors involved were different. Such a union might indeed have proved 
the salvation of Jordan, where tire existence of half a million destitute 
refugees had produced a tragic and desperate situation. The payment of 
the British subsidy had enabled the country to survive for ten years in 
this condition, but since the rejection of the subsidy in 1957, the 
continued existence of the country had become increasingly pre¬ 
carious. Moreover, unification with Iraq, a large country with an 
expanding economy, offered a possibility of the reduction of the refugee 
problem by the graclual absorption of the refugees into the Iraqi labour 
market. 

In spite, however, of these practical advantages, the union was not 
popular among most Palestiniahs, nor among the refugees. The 
Palestinians were essentially Levantines, and had more in common with 
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the Lebanese and the Syrians than with the distant Iraqis, five hundred 
miles away across the desert. Moreover, the Palestinians had been sub¬ 
jected to a long course of Egyptian propaganda, and still regarded Jemal 
Abdul Nasser and his policy as their best hope against Israel, the arch¬ 
enemy who had ruined their lives and their counti’y. Unfortunately 
federation with Egypt or Syria, which would have appealed more to 
the Palestinians, would have brought Jordan no solution to her economic 
problems. Neither Egypt nor Syria possessed any surplus funds with 
which to assist Jordan’s economy. Moreover, there was already unem¬ 
ployment in Egypt, and the two hundred thousand Palestine refugees 
in the Gaza strip were prohibited from seeking work in tire Nile valley. 
Union with Egypt and Syria, therefore, while emotionally more wel¬ 
come to the Pfilestinians, threatened to be economically disastrous. 

In Iraq, the federation was received with even less enthusiasm. 
Iraqis were not at all elated at the prospect of having to pay eight 
or ten millions a year to Jordan. Moreover, the Iraq army was by no 
means gratified at the idea that a considerable proportion of its strength 
might in the future be stationed in Jordan. To those like myself who 
served in Iraq in the igaos and can remember when the total budget of 
that country amounted to three million pounds a year, the present 
annual surplus of seventy-five millions would suggest the possibility of 
making funds available. But, on the other hand, any official who has 
been connected with the preparation of government budgets knows 
how difficult it is to effect economies. As revenue increases, so also do 
projects and plans for modernization and development, each depart¬ 
ment bitterly resisting any reduction of its demands. 

The fact, moreover, must be recognized that Iraq has ahvays been 
separated from the Levantine Arab countries by hundreds of miles of 
desert. While recognizing the ties of Arabism, the Iraqis tend to be pre¬ 
occupied wfith their own affairs. They do not appear to have that ambi¬ 
tion to dominate the other Arab countries which constantly obsesses the 
Egyptians. Thus the Iraqis tended to regard the federation with Jordan 
as an unw^elcome obligation forced upon them by a rather wearisome 
poor relation. Perhaps also the prospect of an influx of Palestinian 
refugees was not particularly gi'atifying. 

Thus, while eveiy Arab country vzas bitterly resentful at the creation 
of the state of Israel by armed force, none was anxious to receive 
hundreds of thousands of destitute and embittered refugees in its terri¬ 
tories. Even if their economies might absorb a proportion of these un¬ 
fortunate victims, other Arab governments feared that such immigrants 
might introduce communism or political conspiracies into their midst. 
Nor were the refugees particularly de.sirous of migrating. Iraq, to a 
Palestinian fellali, is as strange and different as Australia to a British 
working-man. 
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Yet the Palestine problem can never be solved until provision of some 
kind has been made for the one million destitute refugees who, for ten 
years, have been camped around the borders of Israel. Whether any of 
them ever return to Israel, or whether they remain in the Arab countries, 
they will have to be absorbed into the permanent economy. Doles and 
public works are only temporary expedients. Moreover, owing to the 
factors already referred to, there appears to be no alternative to the 
settlement of half a million refugees in what is now Jordan. How this 
end could be achieved would require more space to discuss than can 
be found in these pages. Personally, however, I cannot resist the inr- 
pression that a great deal more could have been done in this direction, 
had the United Nations attacked the problem more seriously. 

The people most deserving of sympathy and assistance in the Middle 
East are the unfortunate inhabitants of Jordan, ruined socially and 
economically by the creation of Israel. The great majority of them, 
whether refugees or still living in their homes, are utterly weary of war, 
politics and disturbances. What they need above all else is .security and 
prosperity. Constantly the unfortunate victims of power politics, 
menaced by Israel, the victims of Egyptian propaganda and conspiracy, 
undermined by the communists and cold-shouldered by Iraq, the un¬ 
happy people of Jordan—Palestinians and Trans-Jordanians alike— 
have for ten years been the innocent victims of the greed and ambition 
of others. 

For more than a century, czarist Russia worked to dismember Turkey 
and thereby obtain for herself a foothold in the Mediterranean. Now 
that she has succeeded, she will undoubtedly strive to make Egypt and 
Syria more and more into puppets to serve her imperial ambitions.^ 

It seems unlikely that Jemal Abdul Nasser originally intended to go 
over completely to the Russian side, but though his professed desire for 
neutrality was probably genuine, his continuance of anti-British propa¬ 
ganda after the signature of tire Canal agreement destroyed his prospects 
of achieving it. Thereafter the West must bear a part of the blame for 
thrusting hinr yet further into the arms of Russia by the refusal of the 
Aswan Dam loan, by the Suez operation and by other actions of the 
United States and Britain. 

Neither Egypt nor Syria possess armies capable of engaging in aggres¬ 
sive military adventures. Egypt wiU doubtless continue to pursue her 
ambitions by propaganda, subversion and other siniOar political activi¬ 
ties. These methods have not only provoked hostility against Egypt, but 
have affected the outlook of the general public in. Western countries to 
the Arabs as a whole. For Nasser, however unjustifiably, claims loudly to 
’ Compare postscript at the end of this book. 
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be the leader of all the Arabs. Many of his enthusiastic Arab admirers 
may reply that they are indifferent to the opinion of the West; but few 
responsible Arabs would seriously support such a view. 

At the same time, however, it must be recognized that the general 
public in the West is prone to personify a whole nation in the person of 
a leading politician who monopolizes publicity in the press. With 
Western newspapers daily featuring Prcsiclent Nasser, there is a tendency 
to believe all Arabs to be as abusive as the Egyptian broadcasters. The 
real Arabs are, on the contrary, waim-hearted, dignified and courteous. 
It is essential to remember that behind the politician, the dictator and 
the propagandist stand many millions of inarticulate people, friendly, 
hospitable and humorous, whom it is impossible not to like. 

It is important to appreciate that it is President Nasser’s methods 
which have provoked Western hostility. His suirporters are insistent in 
claiming that any who oppose him may thereby automatically be 
assumed to be enemies of Arab nationalism and independence, and 
desirous of dominating and oppressing the Arabs. It is here that so much 
of our confusion of thought finds its origin. For it is possible to be pro¬ 
foundly devoted to the Arabs, to desire for them prosperity, happiness 
and independence, but at the same time, to disapprove of the political 
methods employed by Colonel Nasser to achieve his ends, I cannot avoid 
the impres.sion that the Western Powers should assert this fact repeatedly 
and emphatically. Silence gives consent. When Russia or Egypt claims 
that, in opposing President Nasser, the West is fighting Arab national 
independence or unity, the statement should invaiiably be strenuously 
denied. 

«• -X- -x- -X- -x- 

Any summary of the situation today must necessarily include an 
estimate of the chances for a settlement between the Arabs and Israel, 
for it is this problem which has given rise to all the trouble.s in the Middle 
East, and which has resulted in the rise of Jemal Abdul Nasser, and the 
entry of Russia into the area. 

It is no longer possible for any one country to sponsor a settlement of 
the Palestine problem. An imposed solution could only be enforced by 
UNO, if she were united. In practice, however, no such initiative 
through UNO channels is possible, because the dispute has become a 
happy hunting-ground for Soviet Russia. Any constructive proposal 
put forward by the West w'ould be immediately denounced and prob¬ 
ably vetoed by Russia, who would endeavour to derive the maximum 
propaganda value from the imputation of evil motives to the demo¬ 
cracies. 

The possibility of a voluntary agreement between Jews and Arabs 
seems, at the moment, to be remote. There are enough extremists and 
terrorists on both sides to make it difficult, and even dangerous, for 
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anyone openly to counsel moderation or compromise. Few men will risk 
assassination for such a cause, and thus the moderates hold their peace. 

In brief, the Palestine problem, bad enough in itself, has been made 
even more insoluble by the rivalry of Russia and the West, by the jockey- 
ings of the various Arab states against one another, and by the presence 
in cvciy Middle East country—including Israel—of fanatics, fear of 
whom constrains moderate people to silence. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ARABIA 

J N Chapter XV, we left Saudi Arabia on the threshold of moderniza¬ 
tion. The first oil royalties had been paid, and provided a source of 
government revenue to supplement the income derived from the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca. The rebellion and suppression of the more 
fanatical of the Walihabi “brethren” had opened the road to the intro¬ 
duction of modern means of transport and communications. 

With the commencement of the Second World War, however, many 
of the old difficulties seemed to return. The dangers of sea travel reduced 
the annual pilgrimage to negligible proportions, and thereby cut off a 
main source of revenue. The oil-fields had developed only slowly, and 
the royalties were insufficient to finance the government. The salaries 
of solcliers and officials were in amears, and a year of bad rainfall had 
caused the failure of the crops. In any case, Saudi Arabia never pro¬ 
duced enough food to support its population. It is worthy of note today 
that in the critical first three years of the Second World War it was 
Britain who once more came to the assistance of Saudi Arabia, both 
with financial aid and food supplies. Although her own survival hung 
in the balance, partly owing to the shortage of shipping due to submarine 
warfare, she allotted ships to carry foodstuffs to Saudi Arabia from 
India, Egypt and even from as far away as Canada. In return, King 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, even in the darkest days of 194.0 and 1941, never 
hesitated to state his faith in a British victory. In tliis, as in so much else, 
he differed from many of his advisers, the majority of whom, at this 
stage, wished success to Germany. 

It was not until America entered the Second World War that intense 
exploitation of Saudi Arabian oil began. Tlie development of the oil¬ 
fields suddenly became priority war work. In 1943 and 1944, Americans 
poured into Arabia, chiefly into the Hasa province on the Persian Gulf. 
Nejcd, which for centuries had been almost as inviolate as Tibet, sud¬ 
denly swarmed with Americans. At Dhahran, an oil city had sprung 
into existence, with air-conditioned houses, cinemas, refrigerators, 
canned music and the comforts and pleasures of the United States. At 
die same time, oil-prospecting camps, with tlieir huge macliines, tractors, 
trucks and air-conditioned caravans, scattered over the desert. 

The Nejdis had, in the past, been one of the haughtiest races on earth. 
Wahhabi-ism had inspired them with the unshakeable conviction that 
they alone were God’s chosen people. (Israel herself had never been 
more convinced of her precedence in divine favour than were the Wah- 
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habis of theirs.) The rest of the world they contemptuously condemned 
to hell-fire, as “Kafirs” or unbelievers—Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 
Their triumphant campaigns against the surrounding Arab countries 
had convinced them of their quality as warriors, while the austerity of 
their lives filled them with hatred and scorn for the religious laxity of the 
lesser breeds who lived around their frontiers. The fact that few of them 
had ever visited another country served to perpetuate their conviction 
that they were rightly the lords of the earth. Their pride, the savagery 
of their massacres and their self-righteousness did not win the affection of 
the majoiity of outsiders who came in contact with them, but their 
courage, their hardihood, their frugality and the sincerity of their reli¬ 
gion could not be denied. 

It is difficult to imagine the intensity of the impact of the Americans 
on such a community. Foi- their immense machines conveyed an impres¬ 
sion of power before which the boasted strength of tlie brethren—their 
horses and camels, their rifles and war banners—was manifestly laugh¬ 
able. If the Wahhabis were God’s own people, why were these Kafirs 
so immensely stronger than they ? 

The “Muslims”, for they reseiwed this title to themselves alone, re¬ 
garded music as an evil manifestation, as they did also gay clothing, 
dancing and romantic poetry—an art always dear to the bedouins. I 
remember receiving once, in ray office, a tribesman who had mixed with 
the Wahhabis. While we were talking amicably, an Armenian girl 
typist entered the room with a letter for my signature. The bedouin 
glanced at her for one anguished instant, and then seizing a file from my 
table, he held it in front of his face until she had left the room. And he 
was not a real Wahhabi, but came from a border tribe only slightly 
influenced by their fanaticism. 

Yet here were these heathen in their midst, their camps full of music, 
while, in open-air cinemas, the beauties of Hollywood paraded across 
the screen in a manner not always edifying to beholders—even to those 
less puritanical than the “brethren”. But most of all, the Americans had 
money. Money in quantities undreamed of by the penurious tribesmen, 
who had lived only just above—and sometimes below—the starvation 
level. Some of the people left their tents and their camels, or their little 
shops and their gardens of date palms in the oases, and look work in the 
oil camps. The wages were good, but the circulation of so much money 
caused a rise in the cost of living. Those working for the oil companies 
could pay, but the poor who did not work for tire Americans found 
themselves in greater difficulties than ever. 

Ibn Saud had perhaps at first hoped that the Americans would supply 
him with the money which he needed, but that he could keep them 
isolated and prevent contact between them and his own subjects. Soon, 
however, such hopes were proved to be vain. For the Americans were 
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everywhere, prospecting, surveying, travelling, working, shopping— 
they could not be confined to hermetically-sealed communities. 

Meanwhile, however, another invasion had taken place. The old Ibn 
Saud was a heroic figui e, such as rarely indeed appears in human history, 
but, in spite of this, he was, like all of us, the product of his own times. 
He had lived and fought and lisen from obscurity to greatness as the 
patriarch of a tribal people. To learn the Qoran and Muslim religious 
law and tradition was his idea of education. 

Even as early as 1925, when he conquered Mecca and the Hejaz, Ibn 
Saud had found that his faithful Nejdis were ill-equipped even to 
administer the Hejaz, much less to organize and control the pilgrims, 
many of them from more advanced and sophisticated Muslim countries. 
Doctors were the first need for the pilgrims, then mechanics to handle 
the motor transport, and officers for such departments as police, 
customs, passports and revenue. Soon Egyptians, Syrians, Lebanese and 
Palestinians began to arrive and occupy these posts. As contacts became 
more frequent with the outside world, ambassadors became necessary 
and officials for the foreign office, to deal with the foreign representa¬ 
tives in Jidda. For these purposes, also, officials were reemited in the 
Arabic-speaking countries on the Mediterranean. As long as funds were 
scarce, the numbers of the foreign officials were limited, but when the 
oil royalties began to flow, they increased rapidly. Soon they poured in 
like a flood. In a few years, most of the king’s advisers were foreigners, 
who shared his plans and ate at his table. Saudi ambassadors abroad 
were Syrians, Lebanese or Egyptians. 

The oil companies were also in need of subordinate staff—doctors, 
surveyors, clerks, minor technicians. The Nejdis were once again inade¬ 
quate, and more Palestinians, Lebanese and Syrians arrived. Its 
dependence on so many persons who were not its own subjects was, and 
still is, a cause of weakness to the Saudi government. The disadvantages 
might not have been apparent at first, in the early enthusiasm of “Arab” 
brotherhood. But it soon became obvious that the majority of the 
Levantines regarded so dreary and arid a country with aversion and its 
simple and primitive peoirlc with contempt. There was no financial 
system in the country, no budget was prepared and nobody knew where 
the money went. The temptation to corruption was too strong, espe¬ 
cially to the Syrians, Lebanese and Egyptians, who were anxious to 
grow rich quickly and leave these austere deserts for a life of ease and 
wealth in Cairo, Beirut or Damascus. In the Middle East, there is little 
investment in commercial companies. Wealthy Arabs nearly all put 
their savings into buildings and landed property. Immense blocks of 
buildings grew up in the cities of Egypt, Syria and Lebanon, erected 
with the gains of local men who had become rich in Saudi Arabia. 

The old king had always taken pleasure in women. He once told an 
English visitor that he had only three pleasures in life, prayer, women 
23 
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and perfume—a curious coiubiiiatiou to GhrisLiaii ears. A Muslim, is 
only permitted four wives (though the vast majority have only one), but 
there is no limit to the number of times which he can divorce. He may 
thus be married as many times as he likes, on the sole condition that he 
divorces one whenever he takes another so that the number never ex¬ 
ceeds four at any given moment. 

The king took advantage of these concessions, and his brothers and 
sons followed his example, until the young Saudi princes numbered 
hundreds. In earlier days, they would have passed their time in hawk¬ 
ing or hunting, often living in tents in the desert and growing up hardy 
horsemen and camel-riders. But now the young princes lived in palaces 
and asphed to drive Cadillacs. Worse still, some went to France, Eng¬ 
land or to the United States, where their extravagance attracted un¬ 
favourable comment. It .seemed incredible that these sophisticated young 
men could have come from those austere deserts, the inhabitants of 
which, only ten or fifteen years before, had been wont to spend a great 
part of their lives in prayer and fasting. 

When the first Muslims, under Amr ibn al Aas, conquered Egypt 
in A.D. 640, the Gracco-Egyptians were amazed at the democracy and 
tlic simplicity of the Arab invaders. V/hen the Patriarch Cyrus sent 
envoys to the Muslim camp, they returned deeply impressed. “Wc have 
seen,” they reported, “a people who prefer death to life and humility to 
pride. They sit in the dust and they take their meals on horseback. Their 
commander is one of themselves; there is no distinction of rank among 
them. They have fixed hours of prayer at which all pray, first washing 
their hands and feet, and they pray with reverence.” ^ Tins description, 
written thirteen hundred years ago, forms a vivid picture of tlic people 
of Nejd until fifteen years ago. There such democracy had always 
existed. Titles were unknown, shepherds addressed kings by their first 
name, and at meals all alike dipped their hands together in the common 
dish. But the new influx of wealth into Arabia began to produce social 
classes. The royal family, with its many princes, living in vast palaces. 
One alone of Grown Prince (noiv IGing) Baud’s residences is said to have 
cost ten million pounds.^ 

After the royal family came the class of “foreigners”, the Lebanese, 
the Syrians, the Palc-stinians and the Egyptians. As Muslims and 
“brother Arabs”, these people claimed to be nationalists, and to be 
engaged in the noble struggle to resist exploitation by the “imperialist 
powers”. Some were sincere in these political views, but many of tliem 
sought only to grow rich and transferred their money out of the country 
as fast as they made it. 

Compared with the royal princes and the class of Syrians and 
Egyptians, the original Nejdis became of less and less importance in 

' A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt. 

® Van der Meulen, The Wells of Ibn Saud. 
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their own country. Although it was their hardihood and their warlike 
gifts which had raised Ibn Saud to a throne, thcie seemed to be no scope 
for their primitive virtues under the new dispensation. Perhaps, indeed, 
we are viewing a repetition of what occurred in the first century of 
Islam. Then also the tribes of Central Arabia had conquered a vast 
dominion, but when it came to the administration of the new empire, 
the capital was transferred to Damascus, the Syrians supplied the officials 
and enjoyed the fruits of conquest. Is there perhaps something lacking 
in the Arabs of Ncjed? Are they warriors alone, incapable of becoming 
administrators, economists or mechanics ? Or is it merely that adequate 
educational facilities have never been available to enable them to 
compete with the graduates of Cairo, Damascus or Baghdad ? 

His ever-increasing dependence on the American oil royalties caused 
the old king in his last years to be principally concerned with them, and 
the U.S.A. gradually assumed the position which Britain had occupied 
ever since i g 12. Even so, the old king retained until his death much of his 
feeling for the country which had so often helped and befriended him. 
He did so, indeed, in spite of the opinions of many of his advisers, 
particularly the Palestinians, Syrians and Egyptians, who had many 
complaints to malce against Britain. 

A comparison between former British methods and those used by the 
U.S.A. in Saudi Arabia makes a fascinating study, taking us back once 
more to those widely differing ideals which have already been discussed 
in Chapter II. Britain in the nineteenth century, and even to a lesser 
degree between the two world wars, felt it her duty to labour to “im¬ 
prove” the peoples with whom she came in contact. She felt it to be dis¬ 
graceful to acquiesce without protest in bribery and corruption in any 
country where she pos&e.s.sed influence. Her moral strictures rarely in- 
creasecl her popularity, unless it were with the poor and oppressed, who 
wielded no political influence. With those in power, it more often drew 
down hostility, leading, not infrequently, to “patriotic” revolts. 
Foreigners are always ready targets for resentment, and the rulers whom 
the British endeavoured to prevent from oppressing their subjects not 
infrequently succeeded in stirring up those same subjects to expel the 
hated foreigners. Strict truth, however, compels us to recognize that 
these attempts, which often made the British unpo2:iular and which were 
not infrequently made in a tactless and supercilious manner, were nevei- 
theless inspired by genuine conscientious motives. 

The Ainericans had long denounced the w'icked practices of the 
colonial powers. In Saudi Arabia, with conscious righteousness, they 
determined not to be drawn into imitating such methods. By their energy 
and enterprise, they presented one of the poorest countries in the world 
with a flood of wealth, though perhaps not of happine,ss. The country 
where an austere, if narrow, virtue and deep religious conviction once 
prevailed, within a dozen years became notorious in the Middle East 
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for corruption and materialism. If Britain in earlier Limes had occupied 
in another country the same dominating po.sition latterly acquired in 
Saudi Arabia by the United States, she would have insisted on the 
proper administration of the wealth which her enterprise had created. 
She might tvell thereby have made herself unpopular, even hated, but 
might perhaps, in spite of opposition, have set the country on the path 
of regular finance and honest administration. The United States, by its 
strict non-interference, has hitherto failed to exercise any beneficial 
influence in this direction, but has scrupulously avoided all suspicion of 
domination. It is tempting to compare Saudi Arabia with Iraq, the 
other great Arab oil country, where careful budgeting and enlightened 
administration has caused the oil royalties to be ploughed back into the 
social and economic development of the country. Perhaps Britain can 
claim that the ten yeais of her mandate for Iraq, though it was often 
criticized and sometimes actively opposed by the Iraqis, helped to lay 
the foundations for this satisfactory situation. Possibly, on the other 
hand, it was largely due to the character of the Iraqis, who, when wealth 
came to them, were considerably moie advanced and more sophisticated 
than the patriarchal Saudi Arabians. 

The old king had himself been primarily responsible for the financial 
chaos. He had lived for too many years as an autocrat, and was not 
prepared to allow any prying financiers to investigate how he spent the 
money. As a result, he was not only robbed by many dishonest officials, 
but, in spite of the sudden and great increase in wealth, the Saudi 
government fell into debt to the oil companies, by drawing considerable 
sums in advance against future royalties. 

Although the old king employed great numbers of Arab officials who 
were not Saudis, he doubtless still felt for the bedouins who had fought 
for him in his early struggles. To them he paid gifts and subsidies, and 
tlieir poor he fed at his own expense. Whether such a system will ulti¬ 
mately prove to be of benefit to the country remains to be seen. The 
bedouins originally supported themselves, though admittedly at a very 
low standard of living, by breeding camels and sheep. It is possible that 
the oil royalties would have been more wi.scly spent in some form of 
development, which would ultimately have enabled the bedouins to earn 
a better living by their owm efforts, rather than to rely on the distribu¬ 
tion of charity, although it is not easy to sec what form such development 
should take. Unlike Iraq and Egypt, with their agricultural resources, 
it is difficult to foresee what would be the fate of Saudi Arabia if the 
world demand for oil were to be reduced. But perhaps such a situation 
will not arise. 

In .spite of the great wealth which the Americans have brought to 
Saudi Arabia, and in spite of their studied abstinence from intervention 
in the affairs of the countiy, relations have not always been easy. The 
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Wahhabi stale clung to Qoranic la^v, which (it was claimed) embodied 
direct orders given by God Himself, and hence was not susceptible to 
modification. Among other rules, it prescribed amputation of a hand, 
or both hands, as the penalty for theft. This punishment is stOl enforced 
in Saudi Arabia, the bleeding stump being dipped in boiling oil, pre¬ 
sumably as an antiseptic. Moreover, slavery is still legal in the country, 
although very much on the wane. Such conditions could not fail to 
horrify the Americans, and their indignation soon became known, 
although they were pledged not to intervene. Their dissatisfaction none 
the less gave offence, and the Saudis tended to retaliate by rudeness or 
petty obstruction. It need not he imagined that the Americans were 
solely anxious to exploit oil and make money. Some of them felt much 
.sympathy for the country and people, and considerable work was done 
by them in agriculture and other directions. But here again they were 
faced with the same dilemma as had so often confronted British adminis¬ 
trations during the previous century. The reforms vital to the country 
could not be carried through without the use of authority. The British, 
on many occasions, had used authority and insisted on reform—and 
been denounced as imperialists for their pains. The Americans, unwill¬ 
ing to expose themselves to a similar charge, left the trouble untouched. 

-x- -x- * * * 

Another feature of the old king’s policy was that he did not give 
administrative employment to the many royal princes, who thus consti¬ 
tuted a class of idle rich, battening upon the country. It might have been 
suspected that he remembered that the House of Baud had been very 
nearly eliminated during the nineteenth century by a civil war between 
two brothers. Yet the king followed a remarkable policy in this direction 
also, for he eventually delegated responsibility to two sons, Baud and 
Fcisal. 

Baud, tile eldest, was declared crown prince, but his father kept him 
close to his side in Ncjed. Feisal, the second surviving son, was sent 
abroad to travel in Europe and in America, and was subsequently made 
viceroy of the cosmopolitan Hejaz. This system of training tended to 
give Baud the appearance of being narrow, bedouin and old-fashioned, 
while Feisal was modern and enlightened. Many foretold that rivalry 
would break out between the two brothers as soon as the old king died, 
but nothing visible of the kind occurred. On the contrary, Baud declared 
his brother Feisal to be heir-apparent, instead of his own son. In spite of 
this fact, however, the two brothers have not always seen eye to eye. 
Perhaps they are aware that an open breach between them would bring 
ruin on their family and country, and will therefore exert the self- 
control required to maintain co-operation. 
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King Abdul Aziz was remarkably sensitive to criticism in the Arabic 
press of other Arab countries, and spent great sums of money in sub¬ 
sidizing the newspapers. Indeed, his efforts were not limited to the press, 
and financial gifts were often slipped by his agents into the hands of 
politicians, army officers or other persons of influence. Whether or not 
he received any valuable services in return may be open to doubt, but 
he certainly lost considerable credit in the northern Arab countries by 
the use of these methods. For whereas the Egyptians relied principally 
on passionate nationalist propaganda, Ibn Saud remained compara¬ 
tively inarticulate and seemed chiefly to make use of bribery. 

Throughout the greater part of his life, the old king regarded the 
sherifian family as his principal rivals and enemies. He was frank in his 
criticism of fascists, nazis and communists alike, but none of these 
ideologies approaclied near enough to his frontiers to cause him serious 
anxiety. He was, however, constantly apprehensive of the possibility of 
a Fertile Crescent union, comprising Iraq, Syria and Jordan, under a 
sherifian ruler. For this purpose, he co-operated with Egypt in attempt¬ 
ing to prevent an Iraqi-Syrian entente. For Syria was the keystone of 
the Fertile Crescent. 

Their common fear of a Fertile Crescent federation thus made Egypt 
the ally of Saudi Arabia, although it would be difficult to imagine two 
races more different than the lean, hardy and warlike Ncjdis and the 
voluble and politically minded Egyptians. Perhaps also the king remem¬ 
bered that the first Wahhabi empire had been overthrown in i8i8 by 
the Egyptian army. To outside observers, these fears, if they existed, 
seemed unwarranted. For the conqueror of the first Wahhabis had been 
Muhammad Ali the Macedonian, and the then EgyjJtian army con¬ 
sisted principally of mercenary Turks, Albanians, Sudanese, Libyans 
and bedouins. The role of the fellah in Muhammad Ali’s empire was 
not to fight but to pay taxes. 

* -» * 

The old king Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul RaJiman ibn Feisal ibn Saud 
died on. gtli October, 1953. Few men of any race who saw him in his 
great days could deny his extraordinary intellect, his gift for leadership, 
his commanding presence or the extraordinary benignity of his manner. 
When he was a young man, he and his father were penniless exiles, and 
tlie rival family of Ibn Rasheed was in undisputed control of all Nejed. 
Yet m a life of heroic effort, he not only re-established Saudi rule, but 
built a kingdom which won for itself a respected position in the com¬ 
munity of nations. 

Yet all the great actions of his life were achieved under the patriarchal 
system and in unquestioning belief in the puritan faith of his ancestors. 
Then, in his declining years, some ironic fate turned his very success 
into a poison which seemed rapidly to undermine the virtue and llie 
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happiness of his people. A simple, hardy race, which in the course of 
the centuries had evolved its own peculiarly Arab culture, was suddenly 
swept away by the flood of mechanized materialism. How much the old 
long realized these dangers it is impossible to say, but to some onlookers 
at least, it was this final act to his dramatic career which seemed truly 
to merit the title of “the tragedy of Arabia”. 

-Jy -X- -Jf -jf -K- 

The Amir Saud succeeded to the throne unopposed. He was at first 
thought to be too simple. In any case, the heir of so great a figure as 
King Abdul Aziz could scarcely avoid an appearance of inadequacy, by 
contrast with his mighty predecessor. At the commencement of his reign, 
he was still the active ally of Egypt, and the consistent enemy of the 
sherifian kings in Iraq and Joidan. In 1955 the Saudi government co¬ 
operated with Egypt in opposing the Baghdad Pact and the policy of 
ICing Husain in Jordan. But Jemal Abdul Nasser’s increasing entangle¬ 
ment with Moscow gradually alarmed IHng Saud, and resulted in 
increased co-operation between Saudi Arabia and the sherifian royal 
families in Iraq and Jordan. Whatever may be thought of the shifts and 
changes in Arab politic.^ since 1956, the end of the feud between the 
sherifian and the Saud families, which had bedevilled Arab politics for 
forty years, appeared to be a blessing indeed. 

The move of Saudi Arabia away from her alliance with Egypt pro¬ 
duced a personal estrangement between President Nasser and ^ng 
Saud. The Egyptians were charged with fomenting conspiracy in Saudi 
Arabia, and in their turn accused King Saud of planning to assassinate 
Jemal Abdul Nasser. 

In April 1958, an announcement was issued that King Saud had 
delegated full poweis to his brother Feisal, in the capacity of prime 
minister. The first reaction of the outside world was that this change 
indicated a return to the Egyptian alliance and hostility to the sherifians, 
but later estimates modified these early prophecies. Perhaps the Amir 
Feisal’s efforts will be dedicated first of all to internal reform. 

•X- * * * -M- 

Some extraordinary sympathy has for more than a century drawn the 
Arabs and the British to one another. This spontaneous mutual attrac¬ 
tion is independent of politics. It exercised a fascination on many 
Englishmen when the ti’aditional policy of Britain was still friendship 
with Turkey. Whatever may be the political regroupings of these 
countries between the United States or Russia, the British liking for the 
Arabs as people continues. 

Central Arabia has shared largely in this enthusiasm. Of the great 
explorers who travelled in Arabia during the past one hundred and 
fifty years, more than half were British, while the remainder were drawn 
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from here and there from many other nations. The free institutions, the 
manly customs and the hardy character's of the Nejdis made a deep 
appeal to some answering similarity in the British character, in spite of 
the fact that the lives of many of the explorers were in constant jeopai'dy 
from W ahhabi fanaticism. 

Nejcd was essentially a state based on religion. A narrow fanatical 
sect perhaps, but at least one which believed morality to be of supreme 
importance. The sudden degeneration of its standards which, within a 
brief fifteen years, have made it notorious in the Middle East for 
materialism, represents an apparent defeat for moral value—a defeat 
which, if unusually dramatic, is only too typical of our times. 



Crisis upon Crisis 


God guide us all, fur our path is very intricate and our insight is 
now and then very bad. Thomas CAunyLE 

Ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see tliat ye be not 
troubled: for all these things must come to pass, hut the end is 
not yet. Si. MaUhe^v xxiv. 6 

Now it is high time to awake out of sleep. 

RoTunnsxiii. ti 

Young men are fitter for new projects than for settled busines.s. 

Francis Bacon 
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CRISIS UPON cpasis 

'TN June 1958, a revolt broke out in the Lebanon. Camille Shamoun 

was nearing the end of his term as president and a new presidential 
-Lelection was scheduled for the 24th July. Mr. Shamoun had been 
preceded in the presidency by Bishara al Khouri, at the end of whose 
term an agitation had commenced against the alleged cornrption of the 
administration and the narrow outlook of the president. Camille 
Shamoun ^\'as elected with a brief to fight bribeiy and malpractices. In 
external affmrs, he was believed to favour Arab unity, as opposed to the 
narrower interests of his otvn community, the Lebanese Maronite 
Christians. 

It was ironical theicfore that, as the end of Mr. Shamoun’s term 
approached, the administration should again be accused of tolerating 
corruption and of placing the interests of the Lebanese Christians before 
those of the Arabs as a whole. In the Lebanese chamber, Camille 
Shamoun’s party commanded a large majority, though its opponents 
claimed that the distribution of seats did not represent opinion in the 
country, because the elections had been rigged. An outside obseiwer 
might well suspect that the bandying of such charges was a normal 
feature of Lebanese politics. 

The constitution of the Lebanon does not allow a president to stand 
for a second term. In spite of this fact, it had been rumoured that Mr. 
Shamoun proposed to offer himself for re-election. To enable him to do 
so, it would have been necessary first to amend the constitution, but it 
appeared probable that his majority in the chamber would have made 
it possible for him to do so. 

The method employed by Jemal Abdul Nasser, however, to extend 
his authority and that of Egypt had been dial of internal subversion— 
to offer support to any discontented faction in another Arab country 
and, if possible, enable it to overthrow the government. Having seized 
power through his help, the new administration would be under his 
influence. The Lebanese political situation in the spring of 1958 offered 
him an opportunity for intervention of this nature, both in general 
owing to the existence of an indignant opposition, but also, in particular, 
because Camille Shamoun was a Christian and the majority of the 
opposition were Muslims. 

The population of Lebanon is divided betvi^een three religions— 
Christians, Muslims and Druzes. The country consists of a narrow, 
luxuriant coastal plain, behind which rises the mighty range of the 
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Lebanon mountains, itself tom and split into independent massifs by 
deep, rocky gorges. The people of the coastal plain, as already described,’- 
have always lived largely by trading beyond the sea, but in the clefts 
and perched on the ridges of the mountains dwell pockets of the various 
communities under their traditional chiefs, cut off by the impassability 
of the terrain from frequent intercourse -with the outside world. In 1861, 
as already related,the Druzes of Lebanon rose and massacred the 
Christians, and French troops landed in Beirut. As a result of representa¬ 
tions from the great powers, the district of Lebanon was detached from 
the province of Damascus, and placed directly under the government in 
Constantinople. It was agreed that the governor of the district would 
always be a Christian. In this little area of Lebanon, the Christians were 
in a large majority. 

When France assumed the mandate for Lebanon and Syria after the 
First World War, she found Syria almost uniformly hostile. Lebanon, 
however, appeared to be more amenable. In order to weaken hostile 
Syria and strengthen Lebanon, the French detached several areas from 
the former and incorporated them in the latter, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the districts transferred being Muslims. Wiiereas in the 
Turkish district of Lebanon established after 1861 the great majority 
had been Christians, in the new, greater Lebanon the Muslims and 
Christians were about equal in numbers. The greater part of the opposi¬ 
tion to President Shamoun in 1958 came from the Muslim districts 
transferred from Syria to Lebanon against their will by the French. The 
Lebanese emphasized that the dispute was not on religious lines—it was 
estimated that the opposition were eighty per cent Muslim and twenty 
per cent Christian—but even this approximation to a Muslim-Christian 
split assisted Egyptian intervention as a Muslim government. 

The Egyptian broadcasting stations accordingly opened up with their 
usual stream of invective against Camille Shamoun, urging the 
Lebanese to revolt. Weapons were smuggled to the Lebanese rebels from 
Syria, and volunteers were recruited, armed and sent across the border. 
Lebanese labourers as far afield as Kuwait were reported to have been 
contacted by Egyptian agents, flown to Damascus and sent to join the 
revolt. Confronted with such a situation, Camille Shamoun appealed to 
the United Nations for support against the alleged external aggression 
of the United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria. The rebels claimed 
that the conflict was internal. Both statements were true. The basic 
dispute was internal, but President Nasser had taken advantage of it. 

A group of observers was sent by tlie United Nations, but reported a 
few days later that they had as yet found no proof of massive infiltration 
from Syria. In reality, it was obviously impossible for complete strangers 
to form any opinion in so complicated a situation within so short a time. 
Indeed, UNO observers may well do as much harm as good when em- 

* Chapter VIII, page 117. “ Chapter III, page 51. 
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ployed in such a manner, for, although they may easily be deceived, any 
opinion they express cannot fail to be widely publicized and exploited. 

When matters were at this stage, on 14th July, 1958, revolution broke 
out in Iraq. On i6th July, the American Sixth Fleet arrived off Beirut 
and landed a force of marines. On the evening of 22nd July, two days 
before the date fixed for the election of a new president, the speaker of 
the Lebanese chamber announced that the election had been postponed. 

Left to themselves, the Lebanese would probably have solved their 
own troubles without bloodshed, but too many people were ready to 
fish in their troubled waters. It is tempting to consider the possibility of a 
return to the original frontiers of die province of Lebanon, as fixed after 
the troubles of 1861. Lebanon enjoyed fifty years of prosperity and 
security after that settlement, until the outbreak of war in 1914. 

A reversion to the original frontiers of Lebanon would enable the 
Muslim provinces to return to Syria, and would constitute a smaller 
state of Lebanon but one which would be overwhelmingly Christian. 
Subversion being the current form of aggression, a smaller state with a 
more homogeneous population would be less vulnerable. Its neutrality 
and integrity might be guaranteed by the great powers and by the 
United Nations. The proposal, however, would probably be impractic¬ 
able. All experience since the First World War seems to emphasize the 
difficulty of changing international frontiers in times of peace. 

On Thursday, 31st July, 1958, General Fuad Shehab, commander- 
in-chief of the Lebanese army, was elected president of the republic in 
the chamber of deputies, by forty-eight votes to .seven. He tvas supported 
by “rebel” members of the opposition, as well as by Camille Shamoun's 
party. It is worthy of notice that, once again, the violence of party 
strife in an Arab country was only terminated by the selection of a non¬ 
political soldier as head of the state. Whereas, however, Arab military 
dictators normally seize power by means of a coup d'etat, General 
Shebab has risen to the presidency by constitutional means. A man of 
fifty-seven years of age, he has in the past taken no part in politics, is a 
Christian and is believed to hold moderate opinions. From another angle, 
however, his election points to the same conclusion as did the elevation 
of the military dictators of Cairo, Damascus and Baghdad, namely the 
public disgust with party politics. Events certainly seem to have justified 
Lord Kitchener’s dictum fifty years earlier, that party politics in the 
East were more dangerous than strong drink. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that General Sheliab’s presidency may 
lead to stability, but there arc still dangers ahead. The Muslims, for 
example, claim to be as numerous as the Christians, but have fewer 
deputies in the Chamber. They allege this fact to be due to falsification 
of the results in various previous elections and they demand new and 
free elections. Although Lebanese of all religious persuasions appreciate 
the dangers of religious strife, it is a situation which might well once 
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more tempt the United Arab Republic to interfere by inflaming the 
grievances of the Muslims. 

Perhaps also some form of international agreement, guaranteeing the 
neutrality and security of Lebanon, might lead to the return of harmony 
and prosperity, for the present disturbances have been disa.strous for 
the Lebanese economy. A eountry almost unrivalled in the world for 
climate and scenery, and inhabited by one of the most charming of race.s, 
Lebanon, could it escape from the toils of international politics, woulcl 
be well-nigh a paradise on earth. 

-x- * it * 

In the early nroining of 14th July, 1958, revolution burst like a 
thunderbolt on the city of Baghdad. At about five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, a portion of the Iraq army surrounded the royal palaees and the 
residence of the prime minister, Nuri Pasha Saeed, and other key-points 
in the city, including the Iraqi broadcasting station. The troops had 
orders to kill the king’s uncle, the Amir Abdulillah and the prune 
minister, Nuri Saeed. No sooner did the public realize what was afoot 
than mobs collected in the streets and began to loot the shops. Others, it 
appears, ran to the king’s palace, while a large crowd attacked and 
burned down the British embassy. Meanwhile the royal palace had also 
been set on fire, and the king and the royal family, men, women and 
children, were driven into the garden by the smoke and flames. Here 
they encouirtered the troops sent against them. The rebels subsequently 
claimed thcit the Icing’s escort had opened fire first, and that the troops 
had replied. Whatever the truth may have been on this point, and the 
facts may perhaps never be known, the result appears to have been that 
the soldiers opened fire on the royal group, and the Iraqi royal family 
was exteiTninated, regardless of age or sex. Meanwhile the city crowds 
were out of all control, and Baghdad suffered a day of looting, murder 
and terror. 

The coup d’etat had obviously been well planned. Within a few 
minutes of the outbreak, the Baghdad radio not only announced the 
revolution but broadcast the names of the new revolutionary leaders 
and the posts allotted to them, a list of .senior army officers placed on the 
retired fist, and a number of communiques and statements, all obviously 
prepared in advance. The leader of the rebellion, however, Brigadier 
Abdul Kerim Qasim, was commanding an infantry brigade which had 
received orders to move to Jordan. He stated that, although he had long 
contemplated revolution, it was this order which decided him to act 
immediately. The revolutionaries had probably not intended the crowds 
to break out, as they did, in murder, arson and looting. 

Within two or three days, the new revolutionary government, which 
consisted principally of young army officers, appeared to be fmnly in 
control. On the one hand, the newly-declared republic of Iraq sent 
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fraternal greetings to the United Republic of Egypt and Syiia, and 
invited Russia to reopen her embassy in Baghdad, diplomatic relations 
having been severed three years earlier, on the occasion of the signature 
of the Baghdad Pact. On the other hand, British subjects were not 
molested, apart from the burning of the British embassy, and work 
continued as usual in the oil-fields. The government stated that oil would 
still be delivered to normal purchasers, and that it had no intention of 
nationalizing the oil companies. 

It is still too early to foretell the results of the Iraqi revolution, but 
the principal factors in the situation may be enumerated. In so far as 
relations with Egypt and the United Arab Republic are concerned, 
Iraqi nationalists were undoubtedly distressed by the cold war between 
their country and Egypt, which had lasted for the previous three years. 
Many were unhappy to find themselves the allies of Turkey and Persia, 
but on bad terras with other Arab countries. Thus more co-operation 
with Egypt and Syria and a co-ordination of foreign policy are to be 
expected. On the other hand, Iraq, unlike such small states as Jordan 
and Lebanon, is a match for Egypt in strength, and the Iraqis are 
tougher and more virile than the Egyptians, though perhaps less acute 
and certainly less voluble in speech. Thus the mere annexation of Iraq 
to Egypt, as Syria was annexed, would appear improbable. The Iraqis 
may desire to be allies, bul. are unlikely to con.sent to be subjects. Iraq, 
moreover, with her oil resources and development programmes, is likely 
to continue to gain in strength, whereas Egypt's economy is far less 
buoyant. 

There are other obstacles to a complete Iraqi-Egyptian union. The 
five hundred miles of desert which separate Iraq from Jordan are still 
a formidable obstacle. Half the population of Iraq arc of the Shiah 
branch of Islam, whereas Egypt and Syria are predominantly Sunni. 
(The Shiahs and Sunnis may be veiy approximately compared to 
Catholics and Protestants in Europe.) While it is tnie that religion 
counts for less than it did two generations ago, yet the Shiahs might not 
immediately welcome the inclusion of Iraq iu a greater and pre¬ 
dominantly Sunni political unit. One-fifth of the people of Iraq are 
Kurds, members of an entirely distinct race, although they are Sunni 
Muslims by religion. After the First World War, the Kurds resented 
their inclusion as a minority in the predominantly Arab kingdom of 
Iraq, and were frequently in rebellion. Now they appear to have re¬ 
signed themselves to be Iraqis, but they might not welcome inclusion in 
a larger and essentially Arab state, in, which they would become a small 
minority. 

Most important ol all perhaps, Iraq is rich, and potentially richer, 
while Egypt’s economy is precarious. It is conceivable that, in the not 
too remote future, Iraq might become the senior partner. 

To Britain, however, the problem of even greater urgency is whether 
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Iraq is likely to become the ally of Russia against the West. In this 
direction, the most vital factor is that Iraqi oil is almost entirely pur¬ 
chased by the West and that Russia does not need it. Iraq derives some 
seventy-five millions a year from her oil royalties. Without this sum, her 
economy would break down and development would cease. Whether 
or not the West could dispense with Iraqi oil, Iraq could not afford to 
lose this source of revenue. 

It is of course true that when the pas.sions of such emotional races are 
aroused, they will cast economic considerations to the winds. Within a 
year or two, however, hard material facts make their influence felt and 
some compromise solution is sought. 

-X- * -Jt * -x- 

King Farouq made a quiet exit from Egypt in 1952, Muhammad 
Nequib bidding him a polite farewell as he embarked at Alexandria. In 
Iraq, the royal family were massacred, man, woman and child. This 
difference in action may perhaps be attributed to the greater fear of a 
royalist counter-revolution, for there was little danger of fighting in 
Egypt to restore the monarchy. Britain, moreover, had made no sign 
of a desire to support King Farouq, whereas the Baghdad revolutionaries 
must have remembered that the British had suppressed the coup d^elat 
of 1941 and restored the king. The two situations, however, were in 
reality radically different, for in 1941 Britain was standing alone, 
engaged in a desperate struggle for her very existence, and the Iraqi 
rebels declared war on her and appealed for help to Germany. Thus 
Britain did not intervene in order to restore the monarchy (which the 
rebels had not declared abolished), but in order to prevent a German 
occupation of Iraq. Moreover, the object of the 1941 rebellion was not 
social reform. As already explained, one of the principal factors which 
gave rise to the 1941 coup d'etat was indignation over Palestine, the 
belief that Germcuiy must win the war, and the hope that Flitler would 
help the Arabs to liquidate the Jews. 

The 1958 revolution may probably be attributed first of all to internal 
causes, and secondly to the increasing desire for Arab co-operation and 
to indignation at the split in tlie Arab front caused (as Jemal Abdul 
Nasser claimed) by Iraq’s adherence to the Baghdad Pact. But there 
had been revolutionary left-wing sentiments in the Iraq army long 
before the Baghdad Fact. During the fighting against Israel in 1948, 
the officers of the Arab Legion were astonished, when they came in 
contact with the Iraq army in Palestine, to hear the anti-royalist senti¬ 
ments freely expressed by young Iraqi officers. Ten years more were to 
elapse before the revolution burst. The origin of these sentiments may 
perhaps be traced to a general trend towards the left since the Second 
World War, to resentment at sneers so often directed against the Arabs 
to the effect that they were still feudal, and to the impression that 
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monaichy is ouL of date. All over the Arab countries, the young intelli¬ 
gentsia tend to desire the abolition of hereditary rulers, whether they be 
kings, shaikhs or sultans. Young people are perhaps inclined to rely on 
factors which seem “obvious”. Logically a hereditary system cannot 
possibly, generation after generation, put the most capable man in the 
countiy in charge. It might well be argued, however, that democracy 
does not do so either. If it be claimed that monarchy rarely brings a 
genius to the first position in the state, it is equally true that it is the only 
system under which that situation has ever been occupied by a saint. 
In brief, whether it be logical or otherwise, the fact remains that many 
modern nations still find constitutional monarchy to be a woikable and 
efficient constitution. In Middle Eastern countries, where politics are 
so violent, bitter and personal, the fact that the position of Head of the 
State is not open to competition between politicians might be thought 
to provide an added influence for stability. As has already been related, 
Lebanon was distracted in June and July 1958 by a civil war, provoked 
by the election of a new president. A discussion of the respective advan¬ 
tages of monarchies or republics may be considered unnecessary were it 
not that Britain had been accused of setting up “puppet kings” to further 
her own ends. The fact was, however, that in 1920 constitutional 
monarchy seemed to offer the best piospects of stability and freedom 
for the Arab countries, and that Iraq has indeed advanced by leaps and 
bounds for nearly forty years under that system. 

Other Arab nationalists believe hereditary inlers to be one of the 
principal obstacles to tlie unity to which they aspire. Whether the aboli¬ 
tion of hereditary rulers would lead to the fulfilment of their hopes may 
be open to doubt. For kings are being everywhere replaced by dictators, 
who are perhaps no more likely than are monaichs to abdicate their 
positions in the interest of abstract unity. If, however, in 1958 the Arabs 
desire republics, the only course for other countries is to recognize the 
fact, though the belief that constitutional monarchy would serve them 
best may originally have been held in complete good faith. 

No sooner did the revolution take place in Iraq than a great volume 
of comment and inteipretation was poured forth by the outside world. 
In almost every case, the commentatois distorted Iraqi events in order to 
promote, or at least to accord with, their own preconceived political 
theories. 

The suggestion that the former regime in Iraq was more “rotten” 
than that in other Arab countries may well be open to question. Previous 
to the revolution, the government had been in advance of other Middle 
East oil-producing countries, in that its oil royalties were expended on 
the development and modernization of the country. 

In Chapter XII, I have already drawn attention to the fact that the 
first introduction of a strong and settled administration tends to increase 
the power of the towns at the expense of the country, and to make the 
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rich richer and the poor ponier. This process has taken place in Iraq 
in the past forty years, but somelhing of the same kind has also occunccl 
in Syria. It is possibly true that some Iraqi politicians made use of their 
official positions to acquire landed estates. If the new administration can 
prevent politicians from feathering their own nests, it will deserve the 
gratitude of its country. The young intellectuals accused Nuri Saeed of 
undemocratic methods and of rig.ging the elections, yet when they come 
to power in most Arab coimlrics, they themselves normally abolish 
parliamentary government. In fact, the young intelligentsia form a small 
but enthusiastic class who believe that they are capable of ruling and 
that they alone can ensuie the rapid modcniization of their countries. 
They may or may not be right, but one thing at least is certain—it is a 
mistake to expect them to employ the methods of British democracy, or 
to criticize them if they dcijart from commonly accepted Western 
practice. 

Perhaps, however, the most serious indiscretion committed by Nuri 
Saeed and his supporters was that they stayed on too long. Young men 
have by nature scant respect for their fathers’ contemporaries and arc 
convinced that they could do the work far better. When the same elder 
statesmen had been in oflici; fiom 1921 to 1958, the impatience of the 
rising generation could no longer be kept within bounds. 

The present fennent in the Arab countries is essentially an adolescent 
revolt, whether tve look upon it from the national or the personal angle. 
From the foimer viewpoint, young ncwly-indepcndcnt countries often 
show the characteristics of the modern human “teenager”, the same 
sensitiveness on the subject of authority, the violence, the hate and the 
defiant attitude. Or if we consider it from the personal angle, we find 
that all the revolutionary leaders in the Arab countries are young. In 
one Arab state after another, mature statesmen have been overthrown 
by men of little more than half their age, and the new governments 
which they form ai e violent, defiant and so sensitive to any remark made 
by their elders that any word from outside provokes a tantiuin. 

It is interesting to notice that the leaders of the recent revolutionary 
movements in Egypt, Syria and Irac[ are mostly between thirty-five and 
forty-five years of age. A man who today is forty-five yeans old was born 
in 1913 and commenced his education in 1921. The revolutionaries 
replaced a generation of statc.smcn most of whom were in their sixties, 
and were therefore born before iqoo and finished their education before 
1914. _ 

In view of the impression made on the characters of young people by 
their first twenty years of life, it is fascinating to consider the recent 
violent changes in the ruling classes in the Arab countries as representing 
the seizure of power from those educated under the Turks by those 
who grew up in the years after the First World War, when the Arabs 
were already waking from their “hibernation” in the Ottoman Empire. 
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This sudden overthrow of middle-aged vvisdom by youthful enthu¬ 
siasm may perhaps be attributed to the extraordinarily rapid spread of 
Western education amongst the Arabs in the last twenty-five years, 
together with the ever-increasing numbers of young Arabs who have 
studied in Europe and America. For the revolt against the West is led 
by young men trained in the West. There are many young Arabs with 
Western university educations whose parents could scarcely read and 
write. The older Arab statesmen were not, of course, uneducated, but 
nevertheless this sudden and rapid increase of Western-educated youth, 
many of whom tend to despise their own parents, has done much to 
cause the present upheaval. The world is always in need of the enthu¬ 
siasm, the energy and the idealism of youth, but these qualities need 
the influence of experience and mature wisdom if a balanced nation is 
to result. When youth alone assumes control, it is only too apt to run 
riot. 

Youth, however, is a disease which cures itself. If the issue lay 
between the West and the Arabs alone, time, after a period of stormy 
adolescence, would readjust the balance. The danger is that Russia may 
take advantage of the present squalls to rivet her dominion upon the 
youthful Arab idealists. A realization of these facts will at least have the 
advantage of reminding us that it is not the Arabs who can be regarded 
as enemies of the West, but only the communists. Amid the stress of day- 
to-day events, this basic fact may be overlooked. 

It is of interest to recall that, before the First World War, Nuri Saeed 
was himself an Arab nationalist firebrand, and a member of a young 
officers’ secret revolutionary society, A1 Ahed. Thus does the youthful 
revolutionary become the old reactionaiy and the anarchist of twenty 
grow into the aristocrat of seventy. Plus qa change, plus e’est la meme 
chose. 

Any comiiarison with Egypt and references to the “oppressive rule 
of the pashas” are extremely misleading in Iraq. The Egyptian fellah 
has been the victim of oppression for centuries, even millennia. As tliis 
narrative will have shown, the Iraqi cultivator until 1920 lived as a free 
tribesman, in a state approaching anarchy and certainly far from the 
servitude of the Egyptian. 

From 1920 to 1930,! lived in Iraq among the tribes of the. Euphrates, 
often in considerable intimacy both with tribesmen and their chiefs. 
W^hen discussing land ownership, it is essential to remember that, in 
Turkish times, most of the agricultural land in rural districts was in 
theory the property of the government. In practice, however, the tribes¬ 
men and their duels “owned” land, which they bought, sold or in¬ 
herited as if they had legal title, though there was no cadastral survey 
in existence and no method of recording ownership. In other cases, 
dishonest officials had sold title deeds to persons other than those in 
occupation, while many such title deeds were without boundaries. 
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Duiing the 1930s, when I was employed by the Iraq government, a 
great deal of work was devoted to attempts to clear up this confusion. 
In general, there were few large landowners on the Euphrates in those 
days, and the majority of the cultivators “owned” their own land, 
however small the plots. Every tribesman carried a rifle, fights were 
not infrequent, and the problem was not so much to protect them from 
oppression as to induce them to accord some respect to the law. On the 
Tigris, the tribal shaikh controlled larger areas, but even so he, like 
his follower.s, was a tribesman and in theory their cousin. This fact 
rendered their relations very different from those of the Egyptian fellah 
and his Turki.sh landlord. It is true that, as the development of the 
country progressed, as new canals were dug and new areas of desert 
bi ought unci or cultivation, politicians and persons with influence often 
succeeded in securing estates in these newly-developed areas. 

My personal prejudices aic in favour of the free peasant proprietor, 
but some forms of agriculture necessitate larger estates and cannot be 
conducted efliciently by small landowners. In brief, the problems of 
land owneiship are extremely complex, and not merely a case of taking 
the land from the pashas and giving it to the peasants. Moreover merely 
to divide up the land amongst Arab fellaheen docs not provide the ideal 
long-term solution unless methods be devi,scd to supply credit at reason¬ 
able rates of interest and to protect the small farmer from the usurer. 

The fact that the revolutionary coup d’Stat encountered no active 
resistance was interpreted by many people in Britain to mean that it 
enjoyed popular support. Its initial success was doubtless due to daring 
and the effect of surprise. The completeness of the surprise, however, 
proves in itself that very few people can have known about it. The 
movement may or may not have been welcomed by the majority of 
Iraqis, but in cither case it cannot be called a popular movement. 
Having once seized power with such efficiency and completeness, the 
revolutionaries had little to fear, for their potential enemies were un¬ 
organized. 

I have already pointed oitt that Arab countries are normally easy to 
conquer. This is due to the fact that they arc not organized, that political 
power is limited to the few (in this case, the element of surprise enabled 
the revolutionary leaders to kill or seize a considerable number of the old 
ruling class), and, moreover, that Arabs have a tendency to be against 
the government in power. Thus most of the inhabitants are normally 
willing to wait and sec whether any other government will be better. If 
the new administration remains long in office, the hope originally at¬ 
tached to it will inevitably be, to some extent at least, disappointed. Thus 
the opposition will build up gradually. In the present instance, if a great 
many people were killed in the coup, the spirit of revenge will be added 
to that of normal criticism. As has already been frequently emphasized, 
however, the public cannot resist the weapons at the disposal of modem 
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firniies if they be lutlilcssly employed. Thus a military dictatorship can 
only be overthrown by a new military coup d’etat, carried out by some 
rival clicjue of officers. If the aimy remain united behind the military 
dictator, he cannot be removed. On the contrary, he will doubtless con¬ 
tinue to receive ninety per cent of the votes in every plebiscite which he 
orders. I was once discussing despotism with a famous Arab statesman. 
In the course of the conversation, he said to me : “I v'ill tell you a 
proverb, ‘Kiss the hand tvhich oppresses you until the chance comes to 
strike.’ There is no use opposing a despot at the height of his power—it 
would be foolish.” 

In evaluating the reasons for the Iraqi revolution, we may perhaps 
consider the factor that the constitutional monarchy tvas established in 
1921 when Britain was still powerful in the land. I do not think that the 
British intended, or found, the royal family to be puppets. Nevertheless, 
the idea may have lingered, perhaps unconsciously, that the system had 
been imposed on Iracj^ from without. The new regime is at least entirely 
an Iraqi creation. In this sense, sentimental tributes to the late regime 
may well do more harm than good, as providing propaganda for those 
who assert the late rulers to have loeen mere tools of the British. The 
lesson for the future must surely be to emphasize that we conclude 
treaties or agreements with other countries, not with individuals or 
parties. 

Even so obvious a principle involves complications, for when Britain 
has business with another government, she necessarily concludes her 
negotiations with the persons whom she finds in power. Too often she is 
tlien accused by the opposition of supporting the existing regime, with 
the result that tho.se out of office turn for support to Egypt, Russia or 
to any other country believed to be hostile to Britain. Thus the internal 
politics of some little country becomes a battlefield for the struggle 
between Russia and the West. Yet for Britain to declare in advance that, 
in the event of the overthrow of the existing ruler, she would like to be 
the friend of the revolutionaries would scarcely be gratifying to the 
regime still in power. Obviously, in individual instances, such statements 
could not be made. Yet occasions might be found to make the policy 
clear as a general principle; namely, that agreements are concluded witli 
“countries” and not with ruling classes or regimes. 

These questions have considerable relevance both in the case of 
Britain’s relations with the Persian Gulf shaikhs, and in that of the 
position of the United States vis-d-vis Ibn Saud. The propagandists are 
already busy pointing out that Britain and America are propping up 
retrograde rulers in these countries. It is worthy of emphasis that it is 
chiefly the enemies of the West who so constantly harp on this theme, 
until many people in Britain have taken up the same cry. “Why do we 
have always to support these antiquated fomis of government?” they 
ask. The corollary of such an impression is that the West will invariably 
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oppose all icformeis, The Russians are quick to exploit the situation 
by coming foiwarcl to support those who claim to stand for progress. 
Thus when the revolution comes, the iiciv regime automatically 
becomes the ally of Russia. Unless Britain heiself is going to subvert the 
governments of countiics with which she has lojig been friendly, she 
cannot actively suppoit the rcfoimeis while the existing regime is still 
the legal government of the country. Her only course then is to let it be 
known that she regards her treaties to be with the countries and their 
peoples, and not with any paiticular rulei oi form of government. 

The Shaikh of Kuwait is often pointed to as a British puppet, 
although, at the height of Anglo-Egyptian tension, he was employing 
in his small state no less than four hundred Egyptian schoolmasters, 
whom he had obtained by agicement with the Egyptian ievolutionary 
government. In fact, Eiitain in her treaty with Kuwait is debarred from 
interference in the internal afFfiirs of the count!y. Kuwait, a small 
country seeking to maintain its independence, is certainly no match for 
either Iraq or Egypt. The distance ivhich divides the latter from Kwvait, 
however, makes her a less pressing menace to Kuwaiti independence 
than is Iraq. Thus at the height of Anglo-Iraqi friendship and Anglo- 
Egyptian hostility, Kuwait was cultivating the friendship of Egypt and 
was behaving with reserve towards Iraq. The shaikh’s actions tverc 
obviously based on what he regarded to be the interests of Kuwait, 
rather than on those of Biitain. 

I served for ten years in Ii'acp Being then a junior officer, I could live 
among all classes of people without atUacling attention. I conceived 
considerable admiration for the Iraqis, whom I found sen.sible, practical, 
humorous and lovable. Many bonds of friendship and interest bind the. 
Iraqis as a nation to Britain. Whereas Syria, Palestine and Egypt have 
specific grievances against the British, the Iraqis have no comparable 
grudges to pay off. I believe that, as long as any government ol Iraq 
is willing to co-operatc, Britain should respond in the same manner, 
talung as her objective the friendship of Iraq and its people, regardless 
of the particular r%ime in power. 

'X' tC' 'X' “X‘ 'X 

Trans-Jordan lived for thirty years as the friend and ally of Britain— 
a friendship shared by the people of both countries as much as by their 
governments. It is true that the fighting against Israel in 1948, the 
unification of Trans-Jordan and Palc.stinc to form Jordan in 1949, and 
the rise of Jemal Abdul Nasser from 1954 onwards, placed this friend¬ 
ship under a strain. Nevertheless it still retained something of its validity, 
if only because it had been the policy of the country for so long. 

During the British mandate in Palestine, Trans-Jordan had been able 
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very nearly to exist on her own resources, by exporting her produce 
through the port of Haifa. With the creation of Israel, Jordan was cut 
off from the Mediterranean, and virtually ceased to be able to export. At 
the same time, she was overrun by half a million refugees, driven out of 
what had become the State of Israel, until one person in every three in 
Jordan was destitute. Simultaneously she found herself bounded on the 
west by nearly four hundred miles of Iiorder with Israel and was forced 
to build up an army of twenty-five thousand men to control it. These 
consecutive disasters rendered her economic situation utterly desperate, 
but she succeeded in surviving because Britain made up her financial 
deficit—latterly with an annual subsidy of about £12,000,000. Al¬ 
though there was considerable political discontent, arising naturally 
from the disastrous economic situation, the destitute refugees and the 
incitement to rebellion by the Egyptian broadcasts, yet the country 
remained reasonably stable. Few other countries in the world would 
have done so in such tragic circumstances. 

It was King Husain himself who destroyed this system in 1956, only 
to discover, in April 1957, that his new ally Egypt had plotted to 
dethrone him. After the termination of the treaty with Britain, the 
finances of the country fell into hopeless confusion, for although the 
United States made periodic cash contributions, she did not pay a 
regular subsidy. King Saud also made a number of payments, 

The federation of Iraq and Jordan in February 1958, however, 
seemed to offer Jordan a last chance of survival. Iraq was rich ancl 
appeared to be well able to make good the deficit in the Jordan budget. 
Moreover, the expanding Iraqi economy seemed to promise employ¬ 
ment for an increasing number of refugees. The Iraqi revolution put 
an end to these possibilities. A plot to overthrow the regime in Jordan 
was reported at the same time. Under the influence of the news of the 
extermination of the royal family in Iraq and the extreme tension 
throughout the Middle East, King Hitsain asked for the dispatch of 
British troops. Two battalions of the Parachute Regiment landed at 
Amman airport on 17th July, 1958. 

The future prospects for Jordan seemed to be gloomy indeed. As the 
only monarch left in the northern Arab countries. King Husain was the 
target for the hostility alike of Egypt, Syria and Iraq. The Palestinian 
clement in Jordan felt little or no loyalty to the royal family, while the 
refugees were embittered and naturally inclined to violent measures. 
ICiiig Saud, who formerly appeared ready to support King Husain, had 
handed over executive control to his brother, the Amir Feisal, who was 
maintaining a careful neutrality. 

It is, however, easier to prophesy the probable collapse of the present 
regime in Jordan than to foretell wfliat can replace it. There are no 
younger men of any party who have shown signs of sufficient talent to 
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enable them to lead an adequate government. If Jordan were to join the 
United Republic of Egypt and Syria, she would still remain in need ol 
external financial aid. The economies of both Egypt and Syria are pre- 
carious, and neither would be likely to pay £12,000,000 a year to help 
Jordan. The disbandment of the greater part of the Joidan army would 
effect a considerable economy, but would leave tlie Arab states substan¬ 
tially weaker vis-a-vis Israel. Moreover, a rapid disbandment of large 
numbers of soldiers would create further problems of unemployment. 
Many of the troops might desert with their weapons and become out¬ 
laws. It is doubtful whether either the Syiian or the Egyptian army 
would be capable of enforcing law and order under such circumstances. 

Moreover, the disbandment of the Jordan aimy and the disappear¬ 
ance of the state of Jordan would leave the whole burden of defence 
against Israel on the shoulders of President Nasser, with the Egyptian 
and Syrian armies. On various occasions in the past, Egypt’s failure to 
defeat Israel has been conveniently blamed on the “treachery” of 
Jordan. After the disappearance of Jordan (and of the physical jirescnce 
of British troops), Nasser alone would bear the responsibility. Of the 
approximately six hundred and seventy-five miles of Isracl-Arab border¬ 
line, Egypt has hitherto held about one hundred and eighty miles, Syria 
forty-five miles and Lebanon forty-five, a total of about two hundred 
and seventy miles. Jordan alone has been holding four hundred miles. 
Thus the disappearance of the Jordan army would nearly treble the 
commitments of the armies of the United Arab Republic, especially as 
the Jordan border included the most sensitive areas such as Jerusalem 
and the coastal plain opposite Tcl Aviv. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that, should President Nasser 
succeed in fomenting a rebellion in Jordan, Israel might seize the oppor¬ 
tunity to occupy all Jerusalem and move her frontier down to the River 
Jordan. Presumably he reckons that she would not dare to do so, in face 
of the possible hostility of the great powers. The Egyptian army, with¬ 
out the army of Jordan, could certainly not prevent it. Egypt therefore 
might well prefer to retain Jordan and its army in existence. Politically, 
President Nasser would doubtless desire the removal of King Husain 
and his replacement by a republic, but if this change were to occur the 
Western Powers might cease to subsidize Jordan. In such circumstances, 
would Russia or the oil-bearing Arab countries be willing to pay for 
the continued existence of Jordan ? 

Trans-Jordan was in Turkish times merely a part of the province of 
Damascus, and only became a separate state by accident, as a result 
of the French seizure of Syria in 1920. It is true that the Jordanians 
have now been independent for forty years, but it would seem difficult 
for them to remain so, unless they continue to enjoy strong support from 
some great power. Should such support be withdrawn, the country 
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would relapse into confusion. This situation is not solely due to the 
alleged unpopularity of the present regime, but because the country is 
not economically viable. 

If adequate outside support be not forthcoming—and United Nations 
support might not be sufficient—a period of disorder would probably 
ensue, after which the country might be reunited to Syria, from which it 
rvas separated in 1920. While this would doubtless be hailed as a triumph 
for Jemal Abdul Nasser, it is unlikely drat that would be the end of the 
rvhole matter. It is possible that a larger Syria might be less willing to 
remain indefinitely an Egyptian colony. If a greater Syria were to 
throw off the Egyptian yoke. President Nasser’s dream of an Arab 
empire might well evaporate. The impression seems to prevail in some 
quarters in the West that the Arab countries are approaching a form of 
settlement which will henceforward be stable and permanent. Such an 
assumption may well be premature. President Nasser has hitherto main¬ 
tained his popularity as the leader in the struggle against the “imperialists 
and their puppets”. If Jordan became once more part of Syria, there 
would be no imperialists left to fight against. 

It may even be argued that the establishment of left-wing republics in 
Syria and Iraq might be beneficial. The continued presence of kings 
suspected of being the servants of Western imperialism has resulted in 
the left-wing political reformers calling in the help of the communists. 
Once, however, the republicans were in office, it is unlikely that they 
would wish to abdicate in favour of the communists. Moreover, they 
themselves would be sufficiently modern, left-wing and self-made, to be 
free from the charge of being die tools of the West. 

The power of communist or Egyptian subversion in the Arab coun¬ 
tries was founded upon the theory that the West was supporting certain 
systems of government. Britain and America should make it plain that 
they wish to be the friends of the Arab peoples, but that they are m- 
different to the form of government in any particular country, a matter 
which concerns the people of the country alone. However those forms 
might change, Britain would still desire to maintain her ancient friend¬ 
ships and to continue mutually profitable commercial relations. Gould 
such a basis of understanding be reached, .subversion would automati¬ 
cally lose its power to injure the West. Administrations accused of sub¬ 
servience to Britain and America are at a disadvantage in resisting the 
spread of communism. Arab socialist republics might be tactically in a 
stronger position. 

Such conjectures are purely speculation. I do not aspire to the gift 
of prophecy, and the situation may well develop in an entirely different 
manner. The essential point at the moment is to convince the Arabs that 
we do not desire to dominate them, but only to be their friends and 
business associates. Unfortunately at the moment Britain is ill-equipped 
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to convince the Arabs of anything, because she has no inslramcnt 
through which she can disseminate ideas. 

-x- * -X- 

The revolution in Iraq, the burning of the British Embassy, the land¬ 
ing of American marines in Lebanon and of British troops in Jordan 
provided Soviet Russia with propaganda themes of which she was not 
slow to take advantage. These events offered many opportunities for 
gibes at this alleged defeat for “We.stern imperialism”, but the troop 
landings provided the best grist for the Soviet mill. The familiar charges 
of imperialist aggression were launched with even more than the usual 
venom. 

The main facts of the world situation appear so obvious that it is not 
a little frustrating to observe the appaicnt inability of the Western 
Powers to state their case clearly, in such a manner as to convince the 
uncommitted nation.s, particularly those of Asia and Africa, who still 
react strongly to charges of imperialism directed against the West. 

Fully aware, of course, of this situation, Mr. Kruschev called for a 
summit meeting to save the world from the effects of imperialist aggres¬ 
sion. At first, the apparent unwillingness of the United States to agree to 
such a meeting encouraged the Russians to point accusingly and to cry 
that the criminals were afraid to face the charges brought against them. 
After the exchange of many proposals and counter-proposals for a sum¬ 
mit meeting between the heads of various governments, an emergency 
meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations was called. 

On 13th August, 1958, President Eisenhower addressed the Assembly. 
After expressing his anxiety for the independence ol Jordan and 
Lebanon, he made four general proposals. He emphasized the need for 
action to deal with the new type of aggression, which took the form of 
fomenting rebellion in other countries. His proposal for a United Nations 
monitoring of radio broadcasts appeared practicable, and a welcome 
first recognition of a practice which had been stirring up violence in 
the Middle East for several previous years. The monitoring of broad¬ 
casts and their publication by the United Nations might indeed impose 
some measure of restraint on subversion, but other methods of foment¬ 
ing civil disturbances would be more difficult to prove. The circulation 
of political pamphlets, the bribing of the press in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, the smuggling of arms to rebel groups, the organization of sabo¬ 
tage in the territory of other stales—all practices of which various Middle 
East states have accused each other—are less easy to prove in New York, 
because they arc of their very nature secret. The presence of a United 
Nations office in the threatened country might assist in checking such 
activities, if sufficient time were available to allow the United Nations 
officials to grasp the intricacies of the local situation, but the hastily 
improvised dispatch of army officer observers, drawn from many nations 
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and ignorant of the local language or political conditions, might well do 
more harm than good. 

President Eisenhower also suggested the formation of a United 
Nations Peace Force for use in the Middle East. It was not clear whether 
he envisaged a force composed of contingents from diffei ent armies, or 
one individually enlisted for the service of the United Nations. In any 
case, the practice of trying to raise such a force in wild haste, to deal 
with a crisis already in existence, can rarely be effective. There are many 
arguments in favour of an individually enlisted United Nations force, 
permanently organized for future emergencies, rather than for any 
specific service. 

Mr. Eisenhower then proceeded to outline an economic plan for 
Middle East development. If the Arab slates themselves would contri¬ 
bute to such a scheme, he promised that the United States would also 
contribute. From the point of view of the Arab states, such a proposal 
seemed to be likely to result in taking money from the oil-producing 
states and giving it to Egypt, Jordan and Syria, He finally suggested a 
United Nations inquiry into the supply of arms to those states which 
had been involved in the 1948 hostilities; that is to say, the Jews and 
the Arabs. 

Mr. Gromyko, the Russian representative, followed the president, 
but concentrated most of his energy on the charge that the American 
and British troop landings were imperialist aggression. 

Resolutions in the General Assembly, to be effective, must command 
a two-thirds majority, and several clays wei'c spent in endeavours to 
formulate some form of resolution which would command sufficiently 
general support. 

On 20th August, ten Arab delegations at the United Nations 
Assembly suddenly announced that they had unanimously agreed on a 
fomnula for peace in the Middle East, and on the evening of 2 ist August, 
the motion was put to the General Assembly and was carried by eighty 
votes to nil, without a dissident voice. Thus ended, in unexpected har¬ 
mony, an emergency meeting which had promised to be stormy. 

The Arab resolution was unexceptionable. It pointed out tliat Article 
8 of the Ai’ab League Pact had stated that "each member state shall 
respect the systems of government established in the other member 
states and regard them as exclusive concerns of those states”, and that 
“each shall pledge to abstain from any action calculated to change 
established systems of government”. The General Assembly was asked 
to note that the Arab states had given renewed assurances to observe 
this article. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at that this resolution was unexpected 
in so far as the non-Arab delegations were concerned. For that very 
evening, when the resolution was placed before the Assembly, the Cairo 
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broadcasting stations were almost hysterically calling upon the people of 
Jordan to rise and overthrow their government. 

I once knew a civil olTicial who explained to me his recipe for retaining 
his freedom while working in a government office. “Always profess ready 
obedience and profound respect,” he said. “Never argue, and then you 
will be free to do as you like.” The lunch interval in his office, he ex¬ 
plained, began at one o’clock, but he always left at half-past twelve. 
The first day on which he did so, his chief sent for him and told him 
not to leave until one in future. He replied, “Certainly. I will go at one 
in future”—but the next day he again left at half-past twelve. The 
orders and his professions of obedience were repeated for ten days, after 
which, he claimed, the authorities gave it up as a hopeless task. He has 
now been leaving for lunch half an hour before his colleagues for many 
years. 

That it is a method not unknown in the Middle East is perhaps 
proved by the parable of the owner of a vineyard who told his two sons 
to work in it. The second son replied, “Sir, I go,” but he went not. 

Whatever doubts the delegates may have entertained as to the execu¬ 
tion of these renewed assurances, the majority of them undoubtedly 
welcomed the solution with relief. For the moment at least, the detente 
had rescued UNO from a potentially explosive situation. 

Within a week of the acceptance of the Arab resolution by the 
General Assembly, the Egyptian, Syrian and Iraqi radio stations re¬ 
newed their propaganda broadcasts, urging the people of Jordan to 
revolt,^ 

’ This chapter was written on 31st August, 195O. 
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Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring 
with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle chew 
the cud and arc silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the 
noise arc the only inhabitants of the field ... or that they are other 
than the shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome 
insects of the hour. Edmund Burke 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to sec the right. AnintHAM Lincoln 

It is by admiration and generosity we shall help to win others. 
Admiration is so much more humbling to receive and ennobling to 
give than any criticism. . . . We are bound to love not to criticize. 

Evelyn Underhill 
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WISHFUL THINKING 

W HAT is going to happen? What will the Arabs do next? 

These are the questions which are constantly addressed to me. 
They arc not easy 1o answer-, both becau.se the Arabs arc an 
emotional people and also because so much depends on influences out¬ 
side the Middle East itself. The relations between the United States and 
Russia, or between Asia and Africa and the West, exert a profound in¬ 
fluence on politics in this sensitive area. 

* * -x- -x * 

The history of Egypt and the northern Arab countries illustrates cer¬ 
tain tendencies which may help us to foresee future developments. These 
countries differ profoundly from one arrother because they are separ¬ 
ated by hundreds of miles of desert. It is true that space is no longer so 
great an obstacle to intercourse as it fonncrly was, and consequently 
historical precedents may not in future repeat themselves. In spite of 
this possibility, however, the study of the past may still be not enth'ely 
irrelevant. 

Our earliest accurate knowledge of the Middle East dates from Old 
Testament times, while recent archaeological discoveries confinn the 
Bible narrative. The picture presented is one of constant chaos and war. 
The main rivals were Egypt and Iraq, but when these “great powers” 
were weakened by some coup eP’etat at home, the Israelites fought the 
Hittites, the other tribes of Palestine or the Philistines. Then Israel 
fought Judah and Syria invaded Israel. The Assyrians from northern 
Iraq swept through S-yria and Palestine to attack Egypt. Babylon over¬ 
threw Assyria and then canied away Judah captive. For centuries 
scarcely a pause can be found in these unending parochial wars. 

In 539 B.C., Cyrus, king of Persia, captured Babylon and thereafter 
the Persian Empire conquered the Middle East including Egypt, and as 
far as the confines of Greece. For two hundred years there was peace 
under the dominion of Persia. In 330 b.g., however’, Alexander the 
Great destroyed the Persian Empire, but died himself before he could 
consolidate a Greek Empire to replace it. Apart from the diffusion of 
Greek culture, all that Alexander accomplished was to shatter the unity 
which the Persians had imposed. 

The death of Alexander was followed by another three hundred 
years of chaos and war, until Rome established her sway in the century 
preceding the bhth of Christ. As part of the Roman and Byzantine 
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Empires, Egypt, Syria and Palestine enjoyed six hundicd years of com¬ 
parative peace. (It is difficult in the modern world to imagine so long a 
period without war.) During the Roman era, Iraq was part of Persia, 
and thus developed under a civilization different from that of Syria and 
Egypt. 

The Muslim Arab Empire took over directly from the Byzantine 
without an intei veiling period of chaos, and maintained order and 
discipline over the area for some two centuries. When, however, the 
Arab Empire began to weaken, the old chaotic conditions returned, with 
petty rival states and princelings constantly at war. The Crusaders took 
advantage of this confusion to establish themselves in Palestine and 
Lebanon, just as the Zionists have done today. Resentment at this 
Western invasion gave birth to a temporary unity until the defeat of 
the Crusaders. Then the various countries fell apart once more until all 
were incorporated in the Ottoman Empire in the first half of the six¬ 
teenth centuiy. With the collapse of Ottoman rule in 1918, the old 
disunity returned, mitigated for thirty years by the presence of British 
and Fiench forces. 

Certain tendencies emerge from this quick historical survey. Firstly, 
the Arab countries have never voluntarily federated or united with one 
another—indeed, when left to themselves they have rarely ceased to 
quarrel. They have never lived in peace and unity except when they 
formed part of a greater empire, although one such empire admittedly 
was their own. 

Many Arabs believe, and their history would seem to confirm their 
view, that so emotional and mercurial a people cannot be governed by 
assemblies or by committees after the Western model. Only strong 
military lule will curb their turbulence and compel them to channel 
their considerable intellectual abilities and physical energies into 
co-ordinated and constructive work. 

The Nile valley supports, in a small area, a teeming population nearly 
equal in numbers to the inhabitants of all the Arab countries east of 
Suez.' In four thousand years of history, Egypt has, at various times, 
extended her control over Palestine, and for shorter periods over 
Lebanon and Syria, but her attempts at empire have rarely been long- 
lived. 

If history is to repeat itself (but it cannot be relied upon to do so), the 
Arab countries will not voluntarily unite into one stale unless a great 
military conqueror appears in their midst. Jemal Abdul Nasser seems 
to be a politician rather than a military conqueror. The intellectual in¬ 
fluence of Egypt will probably remain considerable, but historical prece¬ 
dents do not encourage the belief that she will succeed in founding a 
great empire. 


‘ See Appendix II. 
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Britain no longer cherishes any ambition to dominate other races if 
her commercial interests can be protected by peaceful methods. The 
United States has not as yet formulated an imperial policy. Thus the 
only candidate for the imperial role in the Middle East in the near future 
would seem to be Russia. It is important that the Arabs should under¬ 
stand this. 

* * * «- X 

In recent months, a new cliche has come into use in Britain—“we 
must come to terms with Arab nationalism”—as though the latter w'ere 
a new movement dating from the last two or three years. This narrative 
will have shown that Arab nationalism is more than, fifty years old. 
Moreover, in 19QO Arab fervour—even fanaticism—^was perhaps as 
great as it is today. Britain, however, came to terms with it. I worked 
for several years in Iraq in day-to-day co-operation with a senior 
official who had been proscribed for ambushing a British column and 
killing British soldiers, tie later developed into a friendly and broad¬ 
minded cider statesman, There arc admittedly differences between the 
situations in 1920 and today, principally the presence of Russia en¬ 
deavouring to fan the flames of resentment. The advocates of coming to 
temis with Arab nationalism are usually referring to President Nasser, 
whom they assume to be the embodiment of the movement, ignoring 
the fact that it came into existence fifty to sixty years ago in Beirut and 
Damascus, and that Egypt played no part in it until ^ter the Second 
World War. 

I believe that Britain should use every available means to convince 
tlie Arabs that she does not want to dominate them, nor wish to support 
any particular regime, constitution or party. On the contrary, she should 
proclaim that her friendship is with the Arab peoples, whatever form of 
government they may select. 

Such a policy may or may not involve coming to terms with President 
Nasser. It is by no means a foregone conclusion that he will remain the 
leader of Arab nationalism, as he claims to be, nor that Egypt will in 
fact dominate the Arabs indefinitely. Should they all desire Jemal 
Abdul Nasser to do so, then Britain should recognize his supremacy, for 
she will have announced her policy of co-operating with whatever 
regime the Arabs select. Until this takes place, however, it would be as 
wrong to base our policy entirely on friendship with him as it would be 
to support hereditary rulers who may tomorrow be overthown. Ob¬ 
viously relations should be re-estabUshed and maintained with him in 
respect of the countries over which he exercises control, just as they are 
maintained with Soviet Russia without any suggestion of approval for 
the methods which she employs. 

Many people in Britain are doubtful whether it would be justifiable 
to seek the amity of a regime which has made such overt use of agitation, 

B.A.—25 
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crude propaganda and interference in the affairs of other states. We 
have it on the highest authoiity that we should not judge our fellow- 
men lest we also be judged. In fact, however, the problem may well 
settle itself. Should the Egyptian government continue to employ such 
methods, peace and amity may well be unattainable, however much we 
may desire them. Should it abandon them, no moral dilemma will arise. 
Whatever happens, however, disapproval of certain methods used by 
the Nasser regime should on no account be confu.scd with Eiitish friend¬ 
ship for the Egyptian people, still less lor the Arabs as a whole. Every 
effort should be made to cement Anglo-Arab amity on the popular level, 
whatever may be the vagaries of politics. On a long-term basis, popular 
sympathy and friendship may be nrorc effective than political agree¬ 
ments. 

* * -x- -x- -x- 

To attempt to prophesy developments in the Arab world would 
merely expose the rash prophet to the danger of ridicule. Various alter¬ 
native possibilities may, however, be worthy of consideration. 

Firstly, the Arabs might po.ssibly be united by the appearance among 
them of a military corrqueror who would impose his rule on all the Arab 
countries by force. At the moment, no such potential conqueror is 
visible, nor is any of the Arab armies equal to so great a task. Moreover, 
military invasion is the one action with which UNO might be able to 
deal satisfactorily, and open war bettveen one Arab state and another 
would probably lead to international intervention. 

Secondly, the whole area might fall under the influence of one great 
power strong enough to enforce peace throughout the Middle East, At 
the moment Russia would appear to be the principal candidate for such 
a dominating position. The opposition of America and Britain and the 
turbulence of the Aiabs may, however, be sufficient to prevent the 
reduction of the Arab states to the position of Russian satellites. While, 
therefore, the absorption of all the Arab states into a future empire 
cannot be ruled out, the time does not as yet appear ripe for such a 
development. 

A third possibility would be the establishment of an Egyptian empire, 
ruling over all the Arab.s, excluding perhaps Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco. Egypt has the following assets in her bid to create an empire. 
Her population and her annual budget are larger than that of any other 
single Arab state.^ She enjoys a ruspected position in intellectual circles, 
due to the fact that her modernization began before that of the other 
Arab countries. While most of tl^e Arab states enjoy importance owing 
to their geographical positions, Egypt's situation and her possession of 
the Suez Canal give her more of a key position than is possessed by any 

^ See Appendix II. 
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potential Arab rival. In the past, Egypt also acquired prestige among 
the Arab countries as the possible conqueror of Israel, though these 
hopes may by now have been, at least partially, disappointed. She still, 
however, enjoys considerable prestige as the country which opposes, and 
claims to have routed, “Western imperialism”. Egypt has exploited these 
assets to the full, by the skill of her demagogues, the violence of her press 
and the vitriolic quality of her broadcasting. 

As against these factors which seem to facilitate the imposition of 
Egyptian rule, however, there are many and perhaps insuperable 
obstacles. Every Arab in his heart knows that the Egyptians are not 
really Arabs, and that the birthplace of the new nationalism was not 
Cairo but Damascus. Moreover, all Arabs have a tendency, like the 
Irish, to be “agin the government”. As long as the Arabs were opposed 
to their existing regimes, they were ready to accept Egyptian support. 
But if Egypt herself were to become the ruler, the boot would be on the 
other foot. As soon as Egyptian domination became established, the plots 
against it would commence. Even if Egyptian rule had originally been 
voluntarily accepted, the time would inevitably come when the subject 
countries would desire to throw it off. At this stage, Egypt would feel 
the fatal weakness of her position in the inability of her army to impose 
her rule by force. 

It is true that, if Egypt’s financial resources were sufficient, she might 
maintain a mercenary army, which could operate beyond her frontiers, 
as did Muhammad Ali Pasha. If the oil-wells of Kuwait were in Cairo, 
the situation would be different, but Egypt finds herself today in this 
respect caught in a vicious circle. If she had an adequate army, she 
might seize the oil-fields. But she cannot organize an adequate army 
until she can lay hands upon the oil revenues. 

When the Arab League was formed in 1945, none of the other Arab 
countries disputed Egypt’s primacy. Since then, however, the turmoil 
in the Middle East has increased, partly owing to Egyptian arrogance 
and intolerance, for the Arabs arc a fiery and turbulent people, who 
accept unwillingly a position of subservience. Nevertheless, Egypt main¬ 
tained and indeed improved her position, principally because she was 
regarded as the champion againist the bogy of Western imperialism. If 
fears of Western aggressiveness were to subside, the Arab readiness to 
submit to Egyptian arrogance would be further reduced. In this respect, 
President Na.sser may perhaps have made an error when the opportunity 
of union with Syria presented itself, for he took advantage of it to make 
himself sole dictator of that country also, a step which seemed to fore¬ 
shadow the fate of other Arab countries which might contemplate union 
with the Arab Republic. The immediate future of the Arab countries, 
therefore, seems to depend to a great extent on the mentality of Egypt. 
If she aims to rule a group of Arab servants, the area may well remain 
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disturbed. If Egyptian imperialism were to advance in one area, it might 
collapse in another. 

.X- -X- * -x- 

Meanwhile, however, the Arab League solution still lemains. A.s 
already explained, the other countries made no objection to Egypt’s 
primacy in the Arab League, on condition that she remained as the 
first among her peers, not the empress surrounded by her slaves. More¬ 
over, as the Arab states themselves reminded the world at the General 
Assembly meeting in August 1958, the Arab League Charter itself in¬ 
cludes a pledge to the eflect that no Arab government will interfere in 
the internal affairs of any other. It is precisely the lact that Egypt has 
frequently broken this pledge in the last three years which has caused 
the crises. If the Arab states could return to the idea of a regional bloc 
or Arab commonwealth of independent countries, then indeed Arab 
harmony might be restored. All depends on whether Egypt—^with or 
without President Nasser—^has learnt wise and patient statesmanship, in 
place of arrogance and bravado. 

I would not attempt to foretell which of these courses the Arabs will 
follow, but as one who has spent the greater part of his life among them, 
I cannot but hope and pray that experience may have taught them the 
value of tolerance and moderation—at least I cannot refrain from in¬ 
dulgence in just that amount of wishful thinking. 

-X- -X- -x- -x- -x- 

From my own point of view, however, there is another direction in 
which I find myself involved in fears and hopes. It is an aspect of the 
question which may well in the long run be more important than 
politics, nationalism, imperialism or the other fleeting fanaticisms which 
cause us today so much anxiety. 

One of the most surprising features of the created world around us is 
its diversity. If we pause to think of it, nothing surprises us more than 
the thousands of varieties of animals, insects, trees, plants, birds, soils, 
climates and everything else in nature. Not only are there so many kinds, 
but no two individuals of the same kind are identical, even in outward 
appearance. And when we come to know them (such as we can know 
in a reasonably individual manner), we find also that no two animals 
have quite the same character. Even trees or plants of the same variety, 
and planted side by side, will grow in various ways and come into leaf 
or flower at different intervals. The same law includes inanimate things 
—^no two climates are the same, in any given country no two seasons 
are identical, nor is the temperature, rainfall or wind the same one year 
as the next. 

Obviously God, providence, nature or whatever name we prefer must 
desire this infinite diversity, which so immensely enriches the world, 
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and which does not seem to be entirely explained by the theory of the 
survival of the fittest. Just as no two human beings are the same, so also 
no two peoples arc the same; every nation has a collective “personality” 
of its own. Each such national individuality is indescribably complex, 
composed of sentiments, emotions, traditions, beliefs and capabilities 
built up over thousands or tens of thousands of years by the experiences 
of the race in question in its own country. Such race individualities are 
obviously far above modern political factors, for they have taken 
thousands of years to create—years during which every race has passed 
through the experience of being conquered or conquerors, free or en¬ 
slaved, democracies or despotisms, tribes or cities. The varying experi¬ 
ences which they have undergone have produced the rich, contrasting 
and priceless variety of peoples which constitute the human race. 

Many arts practised by one race seem to be beyond the powers of 
another, which, however, will be conspicuous for skills or for virtues to 
which the former cannot attain. It seems to me to be one of the most 
unfortunate aspects of modern materialism that it has so greatly 
impressed the peoples of Asia and Africa that they are now intent on 
imitating it and on renouncing, to a greater or a lesser extent, their 
immeasurably rich national heritages. When I first went to the Arab 
countries nearly forty years ago, this trend was already visible, for it 
had begun with the Tui'ks, but it was not so widespread as it is today. 
When I encountered Arabs for the first time, I was deeply impressed 
by many of their customs, which seemed to me to contrast most favour¬ 
ably with European practice. They were outstandingly generous, hos¬ 
pitable, courteous and dignified, to name a few of their most con¬ 
spicuous qualities in which more civilized countries are often lacking. 
More than once I have praised Arab hospitality before a number of 
educated young Arabs, only to be told that such silly customs cannot 
be tolerated today. In the same manner, young men of one of the most 
polite races of the world seek to assume a curt and abrupt manner, 
hoping thereby to imitate European business practice. 

The young intelligentsia of the northern Arab countries are inclined 
to resent discussions of this nature or to attribute to Europeans who 
remark on such anomalies some evil intention of hindering the niodern- 
ization of their countries. To my mind, such an attitude represents a 
confusion of thought. It would be both ridiculous and immoral to suggest 
that the Arabs should not share, on terms of equality, the material pro¬ 
gress of the West. Obviously they, as much as Europe or America, must 
make full use of mechanization, medical science, chemistry, physics and 
every other branch of knowledge which has contributed to the reduction 
of human pain, sorrow, poverty or discomfort. 

Perhaps the question is rather one of priority. Whereas now their 
first objective often seems to be an exact imitation of Europeans, I 
would venture to suggest that it should be, on the contrary, to be 
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basically Arabs. Where, however, an Arab custom constituted an 
obstacle to any necessary step in material progress, that custom would 
be jettisoned. In many diiections, on the other hand, such as family life, 
the relations between the sexes, the use of alcohol, architecture, clothing 
and the attitude to life and materialism, imitation of the West may be 
neither necessary nor desirable. Yet in all these and many other direc¬ 
tions, European ways of thought arc being cultivated at the expense of 
the ancient Arab traditions. Every national culture has a right to sur¬ 
vival, and there is too much individuality and nobility in the Arab tradi¬ 
tion to make the possibility of its disappearance a matter of indifference 
to other nations. My criticism of the young Arab intellectuals is not that 
they desire political independence, but that they sometimes seem to wish 
to transform the Arabs into imitation Europeans. 

The simulation in the East of everything European is now accepted 
by us as so much a matter of course that it scarcely strikes us any more 
as remarkable. As much as thirty years ago, I was in an Arab country 
where it was not possible for a man to obtain government employment 
unless he were wearing a European suit, although the immense majority 
of the public were dressed in Arab clothing. What would wc think if 
regulations were issued in Britain to the effect that all government 
officials and members of parliament must dress a.s Chinese mandarins 
and wear pigtails or disguise themselves as cowboys ? 

Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon and Syria, it is true, have always been on 
the frontiers between East and West. Assyrian and Persian influence 
were replaced for a thousand years by Greek and Roman domination, 
only to return to Arab and Turkish rule for a thousand more. Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and the southern and eastern shores of tlie peninsula, 
however, have never before been dominated by Western customs and 
ideas. 

A measure of self-rc.spect and sclf-confidcnce seems to be c.sscntial for 
the natural, happy and well-balanced development of human beings. It 
is surely an. error to imagine that foreign military conquest can alone 
destroy this necessary niea.sure of self-reliance. The desire to conform 
to a foreign culture thought to be superior can induce psychological 
complexes no less unfortunate. There is probably much to be said for the 
theory that the extreme bitterness and resentment which characterizes 
many young Arab intellectuals today is due to a profound psychological 
uneasiness, resulting from the imposition of a pseudo-Western ecluca- 
tion on a basic Arab culture. I have myself had considerable experience 
of young Arabs sent to Europe or Amei'ica for their university educa¬ 
tion. As a result of my own observations, I became convinced that 
young people should grow up in an entirely homogeneous atmosphere. 
Young Arabs sent to England at eighteen or twenty years of age, for 
two or three years, were often restless, rmstable and unpopular with 
their compatriots when they returned. Those sent after the age of twenty- 
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five, or better still, of thirty, derived the greatest possible advantage, 
without any loss of their mental and spiritual balance. Precisely the same 
arguments apply to English cliildren brought up in intimate contact 
with Eastern peoples. 

Just as a military commander will insist that he cannot advance 
against the enemy until he is assured of a secure base, so human 
beings, before they face the battles of life, must be satisfied of the firm¬ 
ness of their roots. I feel most strongly that the Arabs should grow up 
as Arabs in their own country and the British in theirs. The Arabs of 
two generations ago were satisfied of the superiority of their culture 
and traditions over those of Europe. They were consequently mentally 
at peace, and were courteous and reasonable to foreigners. 

Unfortunately, the practice of sending the young men of Asia and 
Africa to complete their education in Europe or America is on the 
increase. I personally believe this process to be harmful. Naturally, if 
they did not go abroad for their higher education, it would be essential 
to enable them to acquire the same academic standards at home. The 
initiative, therefore, lies with the Arabs themselves. Were Britain to 
discourage Arab students, her action would be considered unfriendly, 
and they would go to Russia or the United States instead. The essential 
is that all young Arabs, like all young Englishmen, be firmly rooted, 
happy and confident in the culture of their respective countries. 

It is ironical to notice that today the .self-proclaimed standard bearers 
of Arab nationalism have little or no sympathy for those customs, tradi¬ 
tions and virtues which have been associated with the Arabs throughout 
their history. The young intelligentsia aim to reproduce European 
thought and culture in the name of Arabism. 

This departure from Arab custom has produced a second unfor¬ 
tunate feature in the increasing divergence between the young intel¬ 
lectuals and the majority of the people. In the Arab countries, the dis¬ 
tinction between the state and the people (in a democracy theoretically 
non-existent) has always been strongly marked. Most of the people still 
look upon the government as some power quite distinct from themselves, 
and which they pre.sume to be occupied with its own affairs. The fellah, 
the tribesman and the workman do not consider the activities of the 
government to be any concern of theirs. The increasing Europeanization 
of the educated classes tends to increase this gap. The theoretical exist¬ 
ence of democracy or representative government has almost escaped the 
notice of the poorer classes of Arabs, who still regard the authorities 
much as they did in Turkish times. Meanwhile the young intellectuals 
tend further to emphasize this separation between government and 
people. To them fellaheen and tribesmen are ignorant and uncivilized, 
and cannot tlrerefore be allowed any voice in administration or politics. 
Thus both sides are agreed to live separately. 

It is true that improvement of the condition of the fellaheen and the 
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settlement of nomadic tribes on the land are regularly included in politi¬ 
cal programmes. It is noticeable, however, that the young intellectuals 
do not go and live amongst the fellaheen or the bedouins in order really 
to know and love them, as ardent reformers in Europe in the past used 
to go for example to the East End of London or the slums of the large 
industrial cities. Indeed, to say of a man that he loves bedouins is a 
criticism—perhaps even a condemnation—as I have myself experienced. 

This background makes nonsense of much of the comment in the 
British press regarding the popular support for this or that government, 
lire only support which is of interest is that of the intelligentsia in the 
towns. The fellaheen, the bulk of the nation, shrug their shoulders and 
say “government work”—a subject of little concern to them. 

The young intellectuals allow no political status to the poor and 
ignorant, because they consider them incapable of exercising political 
power without delaying the progress of modernization. The intellectuals 
know best what is good for the country and the fellaheen. 

It is perhaps ironical to remember that the bestowal of material bene¬ 
fits without consulting the feelings of the recipients was the procedure 
for which the imperialists used to be blamed. 

In an earlier chapter, I criticized the action of Portugal in endeavour¬ 
ing to maintain a monopoly of the trade with the East. The same charge 
has been made against the Western Powers and their endeavours to 
exclude Russia from the Middle East. To a great extent, however, such 
a charge is unfounded, for the Russians did not wish to enter the Arab 
countries for purposes of legitimate trade, but with the object of foment¬ 
ing revolution and of obstructing the Western Powers, who were bound 
by genuine commercial ties to the Ai’ab countries. 

A more doubtful case, however, was that of Czechoslovakia, a country 
of highly technical industries, including an efficient production of arms. 
Even before the Second World War, Czechoslovalda had sold tanks to 
Persia. Thus attempts to exclude Czechoslovakia from the Middle East, 
where she had traded in the past, might possibly be described as mono¬ 
poly. In fact, Russia has, for the past ten years, used Czechoslovakia as 
the thin end of the wedge to enable her to penetrate the Middle East. 
As early as 1948, during the Jewish-Arab war, there were Czechoslovak 
missions selling arms to Israel and to Egypt at the same time, although 
the United Nations had laid an arms embargo on all the combatants. 
We have seen how the conclusion of the so-called Czech arms deal by 
President Nasser in September 1955 was soon followed by a rapid 
rapprochement between Egypt and Soviet Russia. Czechoslovalcia had 
played the part of the decoy to draw Egypt and other Middle Eastern 
countries and later Syria into the Russian net. 

In fact, however, the unfortunate effects of the Western monopoly 
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were seen, not in the injury inflicted on Russia but in the effect on the 
Arabs themselves, for by a natural psychological reaction, efforts ex¬ 
pended to prevent their drawing nearer to Russia only whetted their 
appetites to do so. 

Another form of activity which I would wish to see ended would be 
Jewish propaganda directed to discredit the Arabs in the eyes of Western 
Europe and America. These efforts have been attended with only too 
much success. The almost universally friendly feelings entertained in 
Britain for the Arabs before 1948 have been to a considerable extent 
undermined by Israel as much as by Russia. 

I have already referred to the skill with which Jewish propaganda 
succeeds in maintaining in the West the illusion that Israel is constantly 
threatened with extermination, and should consequently be given more 
weapons and more aid. Advantage was taken of the Middle East crises 
of 1958 once more to raise the alarm that Israel was in danger. The 
truth was, however, that the revolutions and crises of the Arab world 
greatly reduced the fighting capacity of the Arab armies. If President 
Nasser should succeed in destroying Jordan, the Arab cause would be 
further weakened by the disintegration of the Jordan army. Moreover, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the effect of military dictatorship in the 
Arab countries would seem to be furtlier to weaken their armies. The 
best oflicers tend to be transferred to civilian or political appointments 
and, worse still, advancement in the army becomes dependent on politi¬ 
cal affiliation to the dictator’s party rather than on profe.ssional effi¬ 
ciency. Never has Israel been so completely dominant in the military 
sphere as she was during the summer of 1958. 

***** 

I do not know what will happen in the Arab countries, but if I were 
to be allowed three wishes for the future, tliese are the three requests 
which I should beg my fairy godmother to grant. Firstly, that the Arabs 
would form a regional group or internally free commonwealth, that 
Egypt would cease her attempts to reduce the Ai'ab nations to be her 
subjects and that the larger Arab countries would abandon tlieir efforts 
to swallow the smaller. If confidence could be created between them, a 
spirit of free co-operation might produce more real unity than has 
existed in the past. 

Secondly, I should pray that the Arabs have the courage and self- 
confidence to cling to the real Arab spirit and cease their efforts to 
become Europeans. Only by such means, it seems to me, can they be¬ 
come homogeneous nations, instead of small groups of Europeanized 
intellectuals, more or less widely separated from the bulk of their peoples. 

My third wish would be for the inauguration of an era of better under¬ 
standing between Britain and the Arabs, an open and recognized 
renovation of those lies of popular friendship and esteem which for so 
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long bound them to one anothei'. I have already referred to the 
instinctive mutual sympathy which often seems to draw British and 
Arabs together, even when political relations are bad. Such a renewal 
of the tics of mutual respect would be free of any desire to dominate by 
one side or the other, and would recognize the geographic and economic 
lies which would make their association together of mutual benefit to 
both sides. Neither Jewish nor communist propaganda should be allowed 
to confuse these basic factors, which should he clearly understood by the 
general public in Britain and the Arab countries alike. But here indeed 
lies the rub, for the British government and people have neglected the 
psychological side of their relations with the Arabs. The remaining 
chapters of this book, then, will be devoted to the consideration of this 
vitally important aspect of Anglo-Arab relations. 
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It is not strength but art that wins the prize. 

And to be swift is less than to be wise. 

Pope, Horner’s Iliad 

Thoughts arc mightier than strength of hand. 

Sophocles 


What boots it at one gate to make defence 
And ttv avtothev to let in the foe? 

John Milton 

Let the people know the facts and the country will be saved. 

Abhaiiam Lincoln 
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PUTTING THE CASE 

T O British people, there is something extremely distasteful about 
the word propaganda. It suggests the raucous oratory of Gocbbels 
or the sneering voice of Lord Hawhaw. Public opinion vaguely 
believes it to consist in a combination of boastfulness and mendacity. 
This mistaken prejudice has produced extremely unhappy results, both 
for Britain and for the world. 

In reality, all that is required is that Britain place her point of view 
clearly before the world. The great powers, divided into two camps, are 
competing for the support of the human race. Asia, Africa, South 
America and other countries as yet uncommitted form a jury. If the 
Western Powers desire their support, they must first convince them of 
the justice and the expediency of their policies, and of their ability to 
carry them out. Such policies, if they arc to win the support of the world, 
must not be purely selfish, but must take into consideration the intereshs 
ancl^emotions of other countries. A high moral standard is also essential, 
for men everywhci'e desire and appreciate ideals, on condition that they 
be realizable. 

The Eastern and Western groups of great powers are so evenly 
matched that the ultimate result of their rivalry appears likely to depend 
on the support which they can win from those countries hitherto un¬ 
committed. It is true that, in this appeal to the jury of the world, Soviet 
Russia makes use of lies and misrepresentation. This fact, however, 
merely makes it all the more necessary for the Western Powers to put 
their case trutirfully, sincerely and convincingly. If the communists 
employ falsehood and deception, the remedy is not for the Western 
Powers to refuse to plead. Only a short tinre ago, an American statesman 
announced that the United States would not descend to engage in a 
propaganda battle with Soviet Russia. The famous Lord Chesterfield 
once remarked equally haughtily that gentlemen do not wrestle with 
chimney sweeps, but neither lofty contempt nor sullen silence are likely 
to convince the world of the rectitude of the policy of the Western 
Powers, unless they explain it. 

There are only two ways in which the co-operation of other countries 
can be secured—persuasion or compulsion. Surely the es.sence of demo¬ 
cracy lies in a willingness to descend into the public forum, and to defend 
a policy before the general public by a process of reason and debate. To 
refuse to explain, and to threaten to bring troops to disperse the crowd 
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who wish to ask questions, is the very opposite of the democratic creed 
in which the West professes to believe. It is true that the jury may be 
ill-informed or ready to accept bribes, but this does not justify the 
plaintiff in refusing to plead. No other jury is obtainable, and not to 
plead is to lose the suit. 

To refuse to explain poliey to the ixiblic, to fob the people off with 
inadequate reasoning or to threaten force against those who deviate are 
the typical methods used by totalitarian states. Yet in international 
affairs it seems to be Britain and America who neglect to explain their 
policies to the world at large. The Ru.ssian government, which rules with 
a narrow autocracy at home, takes immense trouble to explain itself to 
other nations, often approaching them with noticeable (even if affected) 
warmth, sympathy and friendliness. By a remarkable irony, the demo¬ 
cracies often behave, in the international held, with an Olympian 
haughtiness, while the totalitarians, so autocratic at home, assume a 
sympathetic and democratic readiness to chat with other, as yet un¬ 
committed, nations. 

Propaganda, then, consists merely in putting the Western case before 
the jury of the world, a process which may, and indeed should, be carried 
out with truth, dignity, friendliness, wisdom and tact. If the communists 
should lie, the remedy is not for the West to keep silence nor itself to 
resort to untruthfulness. 

«■ * -X- -x- «• 

The first step in the organization of propaganda is to know what to 
say, which in itself necessitates a policy. Her Majesty’s Government is 
notoriously unwilling to discuss hypothetical cases. For example, no 
official reply can be expected to a question as to what Britain would do 
if Russia were to attack Patagonia or the Fiji Islands. The circumstances 
likely to exist in such an eventuality cannot be foreseen, and for the 
British government to commit itself in advance to a specific course of 
action would bind it too rigidly. Secret plans to deal with eveiy even¬ 
tuality should doubtless be prepared in advance, but, except in rare 
circumstances, they would not be announced. 

The world-wide dissemination of ideas, however, especially by such 
complex methods as are already in use by other countries, obviously 
necessitates careful planning, and such a task presupposes a general 
policy, Britain, for example, is constantly under attack as a colonial 
power. The people of Britain are charged with a supercilious attitude 
towards the inhabitants of Africa or with the desire to exploit other 
countries for selfish purposes. Many such questions interest and agitate 
other parts of the world, but no answer to them is given. The majority 
of them arc perhaps attitudes rather than specific policies, yet they are 
of vital importance and ai'e repeatedly misrepresented. 

-x- * 
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A fundamental consideration in all planning is that it cannot be 
undertaken by persons with routine duties to perform. The urgent daily 
work of the ordinary official, the files to be read, the letters to be signed, 
the telephone calls and the interviews, make original and methodical 
thought impossible. 

Our present Western civilization has bestowed upon us many material 
blessings, but it has, at the same time, destroyed our peace of mind. 
Peace which passes all understanding (that is, which cannot be obtained 
by the mere use of reason) is not a charming, sentimental idea which 
has survived from an earlier and less realistic age, but has no relation to 
the hard facts of the world today; on the contrary, it is the sine qua non 
of the adoption of correct political decisions in this distracted world. 
For in the rush and hustle of modern life, we cannot detach ourselves 
and look calmly and impartially at our own situation. Our spirits are 
overwhelmed in the turmoil about us, so that our policies are swayed by 
the fears and the passions of the moment, and our decisions are inevit¬ 
ably wrong. Only those whose minds are at peace can possess calm and 
clear vision, ancl thereby evolve true and far-sighted policies, which 
would restore wise balance and quiet confidence in the world. Our poli¬ 
ticians may well eircompa.ss our destruction unless they realize this need 
and take steps to provide themselves with mature and balanced counsel. 

Several causes contribute to this overloading of the machinery of 
democratic government. Impiovcd communications all over the world 
have led to over-centralization and reference to London on even the 
most detailed questions. This applies likewise to the internal administra¬ 
tion of Britain, in which the central government tends to intervene 
increasingly in the affairs of local authorities. Then the wide distribution 
of the franchise results in much time and effort being devoted to the 
appeasement of various groups and interests, at the expense of foreign 
affairs, which do not greatly interest the majority of the voters. Even, 
however, apart from the voters, a community of several hundred party 
politicians tends to devote much of its time and interest to its own affairs 
and to its party or personal rivalries. Members of parliament thus incline 
to become a closed shop and to devote a great part of their time to taking 
in each other’s washing. Parliamentary musical chairs, in which the 
professional players circulate endlessly round and round, each enclea- 
vourmg to secure a seat, is a game which has become fashionable in 
almost as many countries as has association football. 

There does not therefore appear to be any immediate means of re¬ 
leasing ministers or senior officials from their endless rounds of duties. 
The only feasible course would seem to be the provision of special 
planning staffs exempt from all routine duties. The fighting services, as 
the I’csult of tlie bitter experience of many wars, have appreciated, in 
theoi-y at least, the necessity for planning staffs, although military 
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planning is vastly simpler than political, for it deals in facts and figures, 
rather than in ethics or psychology. 

To locate the planning staffs in Whitehall would be of little value, for 
they would quickly be diawn into the official whirlwind of memoranda, 
departmental conferences, interviews and telephone calls. On the con¬ 
trary, they should be located in some quiet country house and there left 
to themselves. There is some truth in the remark, attributed to President 
Roosevelt, that experts should be on tap and not on top. Planning staffs 
should not therefore be composed solely of officials, but should include 
leading men of many professions, bankers and business-men, journalists 
and psychologists, admirals and generals, diplomats and historians. 
They should be empowered to co-opt the sei-vices of experts, and to 
secure their attendance for consultations on any matter relative to their 
special subjects. 

The modern tendency to the overburdening of the government 
machinery has already caused the creation of such bodies as the Atomic 
Energy Board, the Goal Board, committees to study wages and pro¬ 
ductivity and other groups of experts. There would be nothing revolu¬ 
tionary in the formation of an international information policy board 
on similar lines. 

As will be further explained in later chapters, the world today is 
threatened by scientifically organized psychological campaigns, cal¬ 
culated to deceive vast numbers of people and, by the stirring up of their 
emotions, to stampede them into actions or opinions which can produce 
profound modifications in the character and in the future of the human 
race. Britain, to take the example which most nearly concerns us, 
finished the Second World War in 1945 in a blaze of glory. Her vic¬ 
torious armies were in peaceful and friendly occupation of the whole 
Arab world, her fleets and air forces, with those of the United States, 
controlled the Mediterranean, and indeed all the seas of the world. 
Twelve years later, and almost without firing a shot, the greater part of 
this position seemed to have been lost. It was lost, not as a result of 
physical defeat, but as a result of the action of human ideas. This fact 
does not as yet appear to have been appreciated in Britain, much less 
analysed. The first task laid upon one branch of the planning staff 
should therefore be to study the movement and dissemination of ideas 
in the modem world, what use has been made of such means by other 
Powers, the techniques employed and the successes achieved. Mean¬ 
while another branch of the staff would be planning Britain’s psycho¬ 
logical campaigns, the two branches working in hand and glove co¬ 
operation. 

Government sources of information would of course be open to the 
planning staffs, to enable them to obtain knowledge. They would also be 
free to visit any part of the world, and to hold first-hand discussions with 
embassy staffs or the British community on the spot. 
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If plans for the dissemination of ideas to other nations were prepared 
by a body of such authority, they should be accepted as above the 
rivalry of party politics. When war plans are drawn up by service chiefs, 
they are not made the subject of party political debate. Psychological 
plans should enjoy the same immunity. Several examples of the unfor¬ 
tunate confusion caused by reveisals of policy due to party politics have 
been apparent in the preceding narrative. Similar voiles face in the ideas 
emitted as representative of Britain’s policy would pioducc a disastrous 
impact on the world. If party differences were likely to arise, it would 
be better to state the poliey on the subject in question in general teims 
rather than to emit the ideas of one party, and to contradict them when 
the opposite party came in office. 

* -x- * * * 

When presenting the British case to any particular country, the first 
.step is to study the audience. To a commercial advertiser or a theatrical 
producer, this would doubtless be instinctive, but governments often 
seem to overlook the matter. Certainly British pronouncements made to 
the Arabic-speaking world often appear too subjective. Not only is the 
British point of view alone stated, but the style and the arguments used 
are such as would convince a British audience. In order to be the friends 
of the Arabs, it is first necessary to ascertain what the Arabs want, what 
we can do for them, what pleases them and what offends them. All 
British propaganda should be true, but that need not prevent it from 
being polite or tactful. 

The implementation of this rule obviously necessitates the employ¬ 
ment of Arabs, not merely in subordinate capacities as interpreters or 
announcers, to ttanslatc or read out what they are told, but in the 
capacity of senior advisers and partners. Such need not, of course, all 
be full-time employees in England. Many could be consulted from time 
to time in their own countries. The important point is that the planner.? 
have the humility constantly to consult and not to dictate. 

It is surely an elementary fact of human intercourse that nobody likes 
the bore who only talks about himself. Yet, curiously enough, many 
people consider national propaganda to consist of self-praise. On the 
contrary, to hear another country boasting of its culture and progress, or 
emphasizing how generous it has been to the country to which the 
listeners belong, is more Hkely to result in jealousy or resentment than 
in friendliness. By contrast, a noticeable feature of Soviet propaganda 
in the Middle East was, at any rate in the early days, that the Russians 
rarely spoke about themselves. 

Although boasting is more likely to alienate other peoples than to win 
their friendship, they will obviously wish to know the attitude of Britain 
to themselves. Arabs are essentially an emotional people, and much 
sympathy can be won from them by merely announcing a desire to be 
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their friends. Their warm hearts respond more readily to a simple state¬ 
ment of friendship than to a reasoned dissertation on economics. There 
is much sincere friendship for the Arabs in Britain, and it is a mistake 
to be reticent in expressing such emotion. 

Few Arabs appreciate the importance to a commercial people of 
communications through the corridor. Their ideas on the subject of 
their relations with Britain are inclined to take the form of resistance to, 
or acquiescence in, British domination. This phase, for better or for 
worse, has now passed, and it is most important that both sides should 
appreciate the fact. Her enemies constantly accu.se Britain of a desire to 
hinder Arab unity, a charge which, if not unfounded, is certainly grossly 
exaggerated, but does not appear to have been adequately contra¬ 
dicted. In so far as Arab unity is concerned, thcrcfoie, Britain should 
constantly emphasize that she believes any developments in this direc¬ 
tion to be a matter for the Arabs themselves, but that she will be glad to 
help in any way in which she can do so should her assistance be re¬ 
quested. 

It may be claimed that recent events contradict this statement, that 
President Nasser is trying to unite the Arabs and that the Western 
Powers are opposing his efXoiTs. It is precisely such point.s as this which 
need constant and repeated elucidation. While Britain should not oppose 
Arab unity if the Arabs wish to unite, she obviously cannot wish them to 
unite as allies of Soviet Russia. It should Iherefore be made crystal clear 
that Britain does not oppose Arab unity on principle in order to keep 
them weak and backward. Indeed, in igiG and agtiin in 1945 when the 
Arab League was formed, she actively promoted it. But it would be 
hypocrisy to pretend that she wishes them to be united under Russian 
domination. Her support for Arab unity must therefore be, for the 
moment, conditional on President Nasser becoming, at the least, neutral, 
or on the unification taking place under other than his leadership. 

An interesting sidelight on the problem of explaining the viewpoint 
of one nation to anothci- can be derived from the Arabs themselves, to 
whom today the West seems so incapable of explaining itself. For from 
1920 to 1948, the Arab casein Palestine sulTered under the same handi¬ 
cap. The Arabs had no propaganda. Burning with a bitter sense of 
injury, they found themselves misunderstood, particularly in the United 
States. The Jewish viewpoint was so efficiently propounded that the 
Arabs felt that they could never obtain a fair hearing. The frustration 
caused by this failure to secure a sympathetic understanding turned 
them back to rage and violence, and built up that intense pressure of 
resentment of which we are now witnessing the results. 

Is it fantastic to suggest that the same process is now going on in 
reverse? That Britain, owing to her own neglect of the means of explain¬ 
ing herself, is experiencing the same frustration and exasperation at 
being misrepresented to the Arabs, as tlte latter felt when Jewish 
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propaganda was misrepresenting them to the West? The moral is that 
such frustration is dangerous because it leads to violence. 

The Middle East, and perhaps other countries in Asia, have smarted 
a good deal in the past under the supercilious manners of Europeans, 
and are correspondingly sensitive. It is therefore essential not to be 
condescending or to read moral lectures, but to speak sincerely as 
friends and equals; not to hesitate to show emotion, to claim that Britain 
is, and will remain, the real friend of the Ai'abs, and to make it clear that 
she needs only transit through the corridor and freedom to obtain oil, 
both of which processes profit the Arabs also. 

A remarkable shortcoming in Western propaganda to the Arabs is its 
omission to expose the crimes and the failing.s of its enemies. This is all 
the more remarkable in that Russia succeeded in entering the Middle 
East very largely by her destructive criticism of Britain and America. 
The brutality of the Soviet treatment of the Muslim populations of the 
Caucasus and Turkestan has never been adequately brought to the 
notice of the Arabs. This subject is discussed in more detail in a later 
chapter. 

During the early years of the Second World War, many Arabs hoped 
for a German victory. British accounts of iiazi ruthlessness were dis¬ 
counted on the grounds that the two countries, being enemies, wpuld 
obviously malign one another. When, however, Greek fugitives from 
nazi tyranny arrived in Palestine, they produced considerable effect. 
Greece was believed to be a small country with no axe to grind, and in 
any case the Greek refugees were ordinary people, not government repre¬ 
sentatives. During the Korean War, I suggested to the American 
Embassy in Amman that a party of Korean refugees be allowed to visit 
the Arab countries. Many other refugees from communist countries were 
available. With Arabs, it was obvious that Muslim refugees would be the 
most effective, especially in telling of religious persecution. Many such 
were available from the Balkans, the Caucasus, Turkestan and the Far 
East, but no use was ever made of them, as far as I am aware. 

In the event of the employment of such people, it would of course be 
essential not to make them puppets of some Western Power. No attempt 
should be made to influence what they want to say. There were many 
such people, however, who were sufficiently embittered, or who had 
sufllered enough, to make them not only ready but anxious to warm 
their co-religionists of the dangers of Russian aggression. If the sugges¬ 
tion had been made to them, they might well have consented to tour tire 
Arab countries. 

■x- 

Having decided on the ideas to be disseminated, the next problem 
would be to decide on the best method of projecting them to tire other 
nation. In this connection, it may be emphasized that a nation does hot 
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consist of only one type of individual, but will include illiterates and 
intellectuals, soldiers and scholars, ploughmen and professors, men and 
women. It will readily be understood that broadcasting possesses 
immense influence in countries where fifty, sixty or seventy per cent 
of the people cannot read or write. Not only can broadcasting reach 
everybody, irrespective of their educational level, but it can also pene¬ 
trate the home. In the Middle Ea.st women rarely attend political meet¬ 
ings, but the radio can convert them in their own houses, especially as 
they are likely to be more emotional than men. Moreover, their influence 
over their mcn-folk is considerable. 

In general, broadcasting will present a popular appeal, rather than 
cater for the intellectual elite, though of course certain items at regular 
intervals can be pitched in a higher or a lower key. It is of course essential 
on the radio to provide good entertainment, while the importance of 
humour and wit is very great. These requirements further emphasize 
the vital necessity of making extensive use of Ar abs. It may once again 
be emphasized that broadcasting must be carried on in the .spirit of the 
country to which it is addressed. 

The mechanical means of broadcasting to the Middle East must also 
be perfected. Hitherto it has often been difficult to hear British stations, 
and many hostile stations have been louder and clearer. 

The press will be read by persons of an intellectual level rather above 
the national average, for the illiterate clement will here be eliminated. 
The British government—and indeed most British people—have a deep- 
rooted dislike of giving money to the press. Such a iirocedurc seems to 
them to be plain bribery and corruption. It is a problem which can be 
considered from many different angles. I remember an Arab newspaper- 
owner who came to me and assured me that he heartily suppoitccl the 
policy of the then Jordan government. He was convinced that in this 
policy lay the only hope of salvation for the country. “But,” he ex¬ 
plained, “the majority of my readers do not hold such views. If I come 
out in support of the government, many of my old subscribers will leave 
me, and the new.spaper will lose money. If I adopt this course, whicli I 
believe to be right, and begin to lose money, will the government make 
good my losses ? They are free to audit the accounts and satisfy them¬ 
selves that the loss can be genuinely attributed to the paper’s change of 
policy.” 

On an earlier occasion, I remember a meeting presided over by a 
British Iiigh commissioner in a certain Arab country. Tension was run¬ 
ning high and an outbreak of rioting was expected, chiefly owing to the 
false and tendentious agitation which was being conducted in the local 
press. A senior officer present (I was in those days in a very subordinate 
position) pointed out that most of the trouble was due to the excitement 
which was being deliberately fomented by the local newspapers. “The 
people believe all these lies,” the speaker said. “Indeed, they have never 
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heard the government side and there is no means by which it can be 
explained to them. If we could pay one of the newspapers to publish 
the true facts, most of the excitement would subside.” 

The high commissioner drew himself up to his full height and directed 
a wrathful glare at the too-bold official. “There is only one thing in the 
world of which I am proud,” he said, “and that is that I have always 
tried to live up to the .standai ds of an English gentleman. Never shall it 
be said that I connived at bribing the press.” The newspapers continued 
their scurrilous campaign, the government made no reply, the riots duly 
broke out and twenty people were killed. 

Whatever British ethical standards may be, no Middle East govern¬ 
ment has any inhibitions about paying newspapers to publish its view¬ 
point, with the result that only the British case is never placed before the 
public. 

Both the communists and the Egyptians are expert in the use of secret 
prindng presses and the distribution of the political pamphlets which 
these presses produce. The panrphlet is one of the few propaganda 
weapons which can be made really selective. Material which is broadcast 
or published in the press cannot be directed exclusively to one class of 
society. Special pamphlets can, however, be printed, dealing with 
matters affecting schoolmasters, army officers, religious leaders, govern¬ 
ment officials, merchants or any other class of society. The official 
gazette or the local telephone directory will supply an adequate number 
of names to which such pamphlets can be addre.ssed by post. By these 
means, special messages can be delivered to specific classes of people, 
covering the points which most closely affect each group. Here the 
intellectuals may be approached with reason, argument and statistics, 
which would have wearied the general public if broadcast on the radio. 
In some cases, supplies of such pamphlets have been sent into the 
embassies of various foreign countries by diplomatic mail-bag and posted 
to suitable personalities by the embassy staffs. 

Another aspect of the same question is that of the distribution of 
British books. Books on communism in the local languages are available 
lar and wide in Asia and the Middle East, and are obviously generously 
subsidized by the Soviet government. The United States government is 
willing to spend large sums of money on the publication and distribu¬ 
tion of American books in Asia and on their translation into the local 
languages. The British government has provided no financial support to 
encourage the distribution of British books, whether in English or the 
vernacular. There were one or two extremely good English-language 
bookshops in Jordan, but the books sold since 1946 have been almost 
entii'cly American, whether they be fiction, children’s books, biographies 
or history, or technical and school textbooks. Many Asian countries wish 
to buy British books but are unable to provide sterling currency. The 
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United States government supplies dollars to such purchasers in Asia as 
wish to buy American books. 

The communists have made considerable use of free trips to Iron 
Curtain countries as a means of indoctrinating young Arabs. To persons 
never likely to have enough money to travel, a free holiday in Warsaw, 
Moscow, Berlin, Budapest and Bucharest is a tempting offer indeed. The 
British Council arc efficient at conducting toms of tliis nature in Britain, 
and much more of thi,s could profitably be done if funds were to be 
made available. 

In all forms of the conveyance of ideas, it is essential to use thought 
and tact and to study the susceptibilities of the people concerned. Many 
persons are sensitive to the idea that propaganda is being forced upon 
them, and will develop a strong resistance, sometimes even reacting with 
marked hostility. For this reason, anonymous or untraceable propa¬ 
ganda is often the most effective. In this direction also the co-operation 
of well-wishers from the country concerned is of priceless value. It is in 
this manner that Egypt has rendered such invaluable service to Soviet 
Russia. If Moscow radio had abused Britain and America as Cairo has 
done, the effect would have been slight. The same broadcasts from a 
neighbouring Arabic station have a far stronger appeal. 

Where necessary, consultations should be held with other common¬ 
wealth countries and with allies. Thci'c is little use in emitting a selected 
viewpoint if Britain’s nearest allies are busily engaged in propagating 
a diametrically opposite line of thought, as has at times occurred in the 
past. 

British methods tend to eiT on the side of intellcctualism. It is a basic 
principle of popular propaganda that the ideas conveyed should always 
be simple, and be reiterated frequently enough to be ultimately accepted 
as axiomatic. 

Never in the past has diplomacy included the need to convince the 
masses of another nation. In a more stable age, it was sufficient to 
negotiate with the government or the ruler of another country. It was 
their task to handle their own people. In any case, if it had been desired 
to appeal also to the populace, theie were in the past no means of com¬ 
municating with them. Nowadays, however, relations with all foreign 
countries are two-fold—negotiating with the government and appealing 
direct to the public. Often the second method is more important than 
the first. It is extremely difficult for the old school of diplomats to admit 
these unpalatable facts, with the result that the popular appeal has been 
grievously neglected by British governments. The intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for admission to the foreign service are extremely high. 
Few services in the world include so many men with brilliant academic 
brains. If, however, the principal task of the diplomat be to influence 
foreigners in favour of his own country, then surely character is a more 
essential qualification than intellectual honours, though personality 
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admittedly is less easy to assess in an entrance examination than are 
academic accomplishments. 


•X' 45- 

Throughout the nineteenth century, Britain was ovci-vvhclmingly 
strong in Asia. To begin with, no European power competed with her. 
The strengtli of the British navy made it impossible for any European 
power to dispute her supremacy beyond the seas. But in politics, the 
absence of an opposition is notoriously enervating for the government. 
Not that the British desired to oppress or exploit their overseas territories. 
On the contrary, they were usually profoundly conscientious. But they 
were satisfied that they knew what was good for the peoples of Asia, 
better than did the Asians themselves. They did not therefore find it 
necessary to study attentively the viewpoint of the people. 

Today the situation has Iseen entirely transformed. The British fleet 
no longer dominates the seven seas and indeed the arrival of aircraft, 
and now of guided missiles, has reduced the relative power of all naval 
forces. At the same time, the wide extension of popular education and 
the thirst for knowledge in Asia and Africa has created an immense 
demand for ideas. Precisely as this demand arose, the means to meet it 
were supplied by broadcasting, air travel and the increase in efficiency 
of all methods of communication. These factors have produced an active 
ferment of ideas all over the world. 

Again at the same moment that these revolutionary developments 
were occun-ing, the invention of guided missiles and nuclear weapons 
changed the character of war, which, were it to break out once more, 
might result in the partial or the total extermination of mankind, and 
at the least in the destruction of the greater part of tho.se treasures of 
culture, art and industry so painfully collected by centuries of study and 
labour. To sane men, such a result is unthinkable. But it is impossible to 
destroy human rivalry. When physical warfare becomes impossible, a 
conflict of ideas will take its place. 

The first fact which it is essential for Britain to realize is that ideas are 
now of supreme importance. The West is indeed old-fashioned in this— 
that it still lays the chief emphasis on physical weapons of defence, at 
the expense of ideas. A glance any day at the British newspapers will 
illustrate this fact. Yet ideas are vastly more powerful than armies, for 
weapons need men to make and to use them, and allies from whose terri¬ 
tories they can be deployed. Not only allies, but the subjects of the 
Western Powers themselves, can be won over to the enemy by ideas. 
Moreover, the belief that truth will out need not be correct, at any rate 
in a limited period of time. 

Russia, for example, established her domination over certain east 
European countries by tlie dissemination of false propaganda. In a few 
years, the people discovered the deception, but it was too late. The 
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Russian army was ready to asset t its supremacy by force. To abstain 
fiom competition with Russian propaganda, in the belief that its un¬ 
truthfulness will soon be apparent would therefore be extremely unwise. 

It is not suggested that physical weapons can be discarded, for an 
armed attack is still a not altogether unlikely eventuality. But to rely on 
physical weapons and to neglect psychological methods can only result 
in disaster. 

It is, without exaggeration, a matter of life and death for Britain and 
her allies to realize these facts forthwith. With cveiy week and month 
of delay, the danger becomes more acute. Although feigned indiffeiencc 
at a moment of crisis may pi event a panic, it i.s not really advisable to 
go on playing bowls when the enemy armada is already in sight. 

.if -x- * » * 

It is true that, in the last two years, there have been an increa.sing 
number of references, in the press and in parliament, to the need for 
better dissemination of ideas and information from Britain. Judging by 
such answers as have been given in government statements or parlia¬ 
mentary speeches, the authorities are prepared to pay lip service to this 
need. A British government White Paper, published in 1957, contained 
the following passage: 

“Britain’s full influence can be exercised only if we are prepared to 
devote enough effort and resources to ensuring that the peoples of other 
countries have every opportunity to undei stand our ideas, our policies 
and our objectives. . . . Information seivices arc one of the means by 
which policy is promoted and opinion influenced.” 

The fears of those who were anxious at the constant reports of the 
failure of British propaganda might well be allayed by such an unexcep¬ 
tionable statement. Obviously Her Majesty’s Government had at last 
realized the dangers of the situation. Undoubtedly dra.stic changes were 
in sight. But when the government’s financial provisions were examined, 
no perceptible change of policy could be detected. The British informa¬ 
tion services cost sometliing in the neighbourhood of fifteen million 
pounds a year, of which about five and a half millions go to the B.B.G. 
A year ago, statements appeared in certain British newspapers to the 
effect that Soviet Russia spent a million pounds a day on propaganda. 
Fifteen million does not sound an iraprc.ssivc sum compared to three 
hundred and sixty-five millions a year. 

I am not aware how the figure of one million a day was ascertained 
and cannot certainly vouch for its accuracy, yet it seems reasonably 
certain that the cost of Soviet propaganda is in the nature of hundreds 
of millions a year. 

If we compare the fifteen million pounds a year spent on the British 
information services with the hundreds of millions spent on the British 
fighting services, the same contrast appears. Moreover, the armed 
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services arc manifestly no longer able alone to protect Britain’s vital 
interests. In the past four years, Russia has supplanted the Western 
Powers in Egypt and Syria, principally as a result of Soviet propaganda 
and without firing a shot. Britain’s lighting sei vices could do little to save 
these interests, not because they were inefficient but because they were 
the wrong hind of weajaon. 

The disastrous Suez operation was said to have cost more than three 
years’ expenditure on the British information services. In a debate in 
the House of Lords on gth July, 1958, Lord Massereene and Ferrard 
voiced the opinion that the sum of one hundred million pounds a year 
should be spent on the information services. In comparison with the 
Soviet expenditure, such a sum would appear by no means excessive. It 
will, of course, be claimed that the British government could not possibly 
provide such a sum, but I venture to suggest that the possibility depends 
on the urgency of the danger. If a hot war were to begin tomorrow, more 
than this sum would be spent in a week. What the West has not realized 
is that the cold war is war. If Soviet Russia continues to extend her 
domination over Asia and Africa, an independent Bidtain will cease to 
exist, just as surely as if a foreign army had occupied the British Isles. 
Fifteen millions only seems to be a large sum if we believe that the 
putting of Britain’s case to the world is a minor luxury which we cannot 
afford. 

Fifteen millions represents o^ag per cent of Britain’s national expendi¬ 
ture, scarcely an excessive sum if we realize tliat her trade, her oil 
supplies, her industry and even her very existence may well be at stake. 

The lack of importance attached to the information service by the 
British government may be gauged from another angle—that of the 
career offered to information officers. In British Embassies abroad the 
information officer is often one of the most junior on the staff. The 
British foreign service contains some of the most brilliant academic 
brains produced in the country, but the highflyers do not become infor¬ 
mation officers. In fact, the latter are often men serving on temporary 
contracts and with few special qualifications for their work. Such service 
is not regarded as a stepping-stone to promotion, but rather as a back¬ 
water, which the men with the best brains are careful to avoid. The 
information services will never become efficient until their importance 
is so recognized that the most brilliant officials will compete to secure 
such appointments. I venture to suggest, as a step in that direction, that 
five years’ service as an information officer be made a sine qua non for 
an appointment as an ambassador or a colonial governor. 

* * * « * 

At a time when so much study is being devoted to psychology in many 
different fields, it has often stmek me as remarkable that no attempt 
appears to have been made to study the psychologies of different peoples. 
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Yet individual nations seem to possess psychologies just as clearly 
marked as those of human beings. Working, as I did for twenty-six years, 
as a servant of the Jordan government, I was often enabled to sec the 
communications which passed between it and the British government, 
and was continually impressed by the inability of either side fully to 
understand the mentality of the other. Moreover, this difficulty arose at 
a time when the two governments were working in cordial co-operation 
with one another. Each of them, it seemed to me, believed that the 
mental processes of the other party were similar to its own. Outwardly, 
indeed, this often appeared to be the case. They employed the same 
methods, used similar diplomatic jargon and had long been accustomed 
to work together. But beneath the surface they were often thinking on 
different lines. 

In 1948, when Trans-Jordan was engaged in a de.spcrate fight with 
Israel, I wrote a number of articles for the British press in an endeavour 
to explain the Trans-Jordan case. As I was bound to do, I submitted the 
drafts of my articles to the Trans-Jordan government, which disap¬ 
proved of them. An official was instructed to rewrite them for me. No 
Briti.sh newspaper would have published what he wrote, and I was even¬ 
tually obliged to abandon the attempt. 

When the Arabs have a case to put, they endeavour further to 
strengthen it by exaggerating their own rights and by depicting their 
enemies in the darkest conceivable colours. The picture is of sharp con¬ 
trasts—on their side shining virtue and heroism; on the other the 
blackest and the most unscrupulous villainy. At the best, the picture is 
often exaggerated and the language unnecessarily violent. The British, 
on the contrary, prefer to understate their case. They are alienated by 
the violent diatribes produced by Arab writers, whom they conclude to 
be fanatical and therefore not to be trusted. The Arabs, on the contrary, 
are disgusted by the cold understatements produced by the British. They 
believe such people to be only lukewarm friends, on whom no reliance 
can be placed. This is a small example, in one field only. The same 
marked psychological contrasts arc visible in other directions. 

The psychological case-sheet of a human patient is built up on two 
principal bases—^heredity and the experiences which the individual has 
undergone. A description of the peculiarities of his ancestors, and even a 
dispassionate account of his own adventures, are often difficult to 
extract. Much less difficulty is encountered in analysing the psychology 
of a nation, the experiences of which are probably recorded in history 
for many centuries. No two peoples are the same, yet surprisingly 
accurate diagnoses of national psychologies can be prepared. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the whole future of the world depends 
on international understanding. Yet the most elementary studies of 
national psychologies seem hitherto to have been neglected. With so 
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much at stake, here surely is a field of research which should amply repay 
study. Chairs in international psychology should be established at the 
principal universities, and lectures, degrees and diplomas ofiFered. Pro¬ 
fessors should be available to give courses of training to diplomats, 
officers or business representatives before their departure for foreign 
countries. How is it that in a scientific age, a subject of such vital im¬ 
portance to the human race is still neglected, at least in Britain ? 

* * * -s -x- 

In the Middle East, psychological campaigns which seek primarily to 
fan popular passions into flame, are almost invariably accompanied by 
acts of violence. Although the general public can often be worked up 
into a state of excitement, particularly by playing on their fears, 
jealousy and resentment, there will always be a number of people who 
see through the lies, are too sophisticated to be carried away by passion 
or whose interests attach them to the opposite party. Against such 
people the weapon used is terror. 

Acts of terrorism may be personal or general. Should they be directed 
against individuals, they may take the form of threatening letters, time- 
bombs left in the victim’s house or office or hand-grenades thrown into 
his garden during the night. Often these bombs are intended to frighten 
rather than to kill. The ultimate form of terrorism used against indi¬ 
viduals is assassination. Such methods impose a severe strain on the 
courage of their victims, while bombs placed in or thrown into private 
houses shake the nerve of a man by terrorizing his women and children, 
who beg him to avoid politics for the sake of his innocent family. 

Terrorism may, at the worst, consist of indiscriminate killing. Whole¬ 
sale slaughter of this kind was perpetrated more than once in Palestine, 
such as in the blowing up of the government offices in the King David 
Hotel, time-bombs in tlic Haifa market, the terrible explosion in Ben 
Yehuda Street, Jerusalem, and other similar outrages. Favourite 
methods employed in Palestine were to pack a truck with explosives, and 
drive it up and park it in a crowded street or in front of the building 
which was to be destroyed. The driver then set a time device in motion, 
left the vehicle and walked away down the street. Two or three minutes 
later, the device fired the charge and the truck and everything in its 
vicinity was destroyed. When smaller charges were used, the explosives 
might be placed in a suitcase, which would be left in a crowded station 
or shopping centre. Words are inadequate to describe the wickedness of 
such abominable crimes, of which the victims were innocent passers-by. 

Jewish terrorist organizations were the principal exponents of gang¬ 
sterism on this scale, but Arab disturbances have sometimes been accom¬ 
panied by not dissimilar outrages, such as the throwing of hand-grenades 
into a cafe or a city crowd from a passing car. 
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Sabotage is an easier and less vicious way of adding to the confusion 
during organized disturbances. The cutting of telephone wires, the 
derailment of trains, blowing up of bridges and similar acts tend to 
increase excitement and panic. A succession of such acts, mostly carried 
out at night, at points distant from one another, by unknown and unseen 
persons, convey the impiession that the whole country is in rebellion. 
These tactics lesemblc guerilla operations behind the enemy’s lines in 
war—a very small number of active terrorists can create an impression 
of widespiead rebellion, and, by their elusivencss, can occupy large 
forces of police and troops seai-ching for them. 

Town riots arc equally carefully organized. This indeed is a type of 
operation at which communists have much experience, for communism 
found its origin in the cities of the West. All urban riots in the Middle 
East employed the same tactical methods, which doubtless had a com¬ 
munist oz'igin. 

The revolutionary government of Egypt has brought the technique 
of raising rebellion in other countries to a fine art. Egyptian agitators 
in other Arab states have played a considerable part in distributing sub¬ 
versive literature, carrying on .secret agitation, encouraging rebellion 
and organizing sabotage. Since Jemal Abdul Nasser came to power, 
Egyptian military attaches have more than once been accused of plots 
against the country to which they were accredited. 

The strongest weapon against such subversion is good government, 
for gangster methods can rarely be successful unle.ss grievances already 
exist. Thus Hitler won his way to power on the basis of the injustice of 
the Versailles Treaty. In a similar manner, Jemal Abdul Nasser has 
risen to fame on the grounds of the genuine grievance supplied by the 
Palestine problem and the existence of a million Arab refugees. In 
endeavouring to extend his influence to other countries, however, he 
does not hesitate to seek out, inflame and exploit any local grievances 
against the government in power. 

«- * * * 

The terrors of total war and nuclear war have given rise to these new 
methods of human conflict. Governments unwilling to risk a major 
breach of the peace take refuge in intrigue, assassination, subversion 
and the stirring up of sedition in other countries. These methods, more¬ 
over, appear to circumvent the United Nations Organization, which 
would offer vigorous opposition to a threat of official v\'ar, but which 
has hitherto taken little cognisance of incitement to rebellion, even when 
applied by one member state to the subjects of another. There would 
appear to be an urgent need for UNO to take up a stronger position in 
regard to these new subversive techniques, which are no less aggressive 
than an old-fashioned military invasion. 
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At the end of the Second World War, we were told that this was to 
be the American century. The United States would take the lead and 
show the way. These forecasts have not been fulfilled, for the govern¬ 
ment of the United States has not produced the leadership. As a result, 
the position of the Western Powers is becoming month by month more 
precarious. It does not superficially appear-—unfortunately perhaps— 
to be as desperate as that of Britain in the autumn of 1940, because 
enemy bombs are not dropping. But the factors which have been causing 
the West to lose ground are still operative and (what is worse) apparently 
still undiagnosed by the British and American peoples. Unless they can 
be recognized and corrected, the present trend will inevitably continue 
until the ideals and the culture of the West are destroyed. 

There are many remains of Roman camps in the Middle East. In 
the earlier designs, the defences consisted of no more than earth breast¬ 
works, with large openings on each face through which the troops could 
sally out to the counter-attack, and chase away the barbarian attackers. 
In the later centuries, however the walls of the camp became higher and 
higher and the gates narrower and narrower, until any fonn of sally or 
counter-attack became an impossibility. Once a whole nation resigns 
itself to the passive defensive, its mission in the world is nearing com¬ 
pletion. 

The British people have not reached that stage. Their finest hour was 
only eighteen years ago. The initiative displayed by the commandos, 
the Royal Air Force or the troops in the Middle East have not often 
been surpassed in history. But it is possible for a single department or 
group to be of low morale, while the nation itself is in its prime. Those 
responsible for Britain’s propaganda appear to be of an entirely passive 
defensive mentality. 

Freedom and democracy cannot fail to be the systems of the future 
if man is to progress, no matter what troubles and setbacks may hinder 
their extension. Britain, being mature, experienced but at the same time 
up-to-date, can play a leading role in human progress. But Russia, with 
all her cruelty, immorality and tyranny, has realized the value of attack. 
By constantly pouring invective against the West, by accusing the 
democracies of committing the crimes of which she herself is guilty (an 
old Flitler technique), she keeps the attention of the world concentrated 
on the sins of the West, and her own unspeakable crimes pass unnoticed. 
Moreover, seeing Britain tongue-tied, the world is apt to conclude that 
there must be some truth in these shrill accusations. If the defence of 
Britain’s position could be undertaken by persons endowed with energy 
and initiative, the situation in a few years would be transformed. 

So wake up, gentlemen, please. Step out and hit them for six, and let 
us see some brighter cricket. Stonewalling will never produce the runs 
you need. 




XXVIII 

The Mass Mind 


Our neglect of thinking, which is the cause, indeed, of most of the 
evils which beset us, whether from within or without. We have 
lapsed into a second and ignominious childhood in which we are 
content to be spoonfed, and this mainly by the purveyors of ignor¬ 
ance, prejudice, passion and falsehood. Bede Fro.st 

Universal compulsory education, of the type introduced at the end 
of the last century, has not fulfilled expectations by producing 
happier and more effective citizens. Otten 

A world of unseen dictatorship is conceivable, still using the forms 
of democratic government. Kenneth Boulding 

(University of Michigan) 

Here lies perhaps the true cause of that phenomenon of the leader 
which has sprung up everywhere nowadays and surprises so many 
people just now. There is in all countries, in all movements, a man 
who is the personal magnet for all loyalties. Being compelled to 
embrace the cold, metallic surface of the State has made people, by 
contrast, hunger for something to love which is made of flesh and 
blood. This phenomenon shows no signs of disappearing, and, how¬ 
ever disastrous the consequences have been so far, it may still have 
some very unpleasant surprises in store for us, for the art, so well 
known in Hollywood, of manufacturing stars out of any sort of 
human material, gives any sort of person the opportunity of pre¬ 
senting himself for the adoration of the masses. Simone Weil 
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THE MASS MIND 

4 T a moment in history when the rapid spread of liteiacy has greatly 
increased the numbers of people interested in public affairs and 
JL \whcn new techniques have made the projection of ideas to these 
masses increasingly easy, another factor further increases the dangers 
of the situation. It is the tendency of more and more people in every 
country to accept without question the views presented to them by the 
press, the radio, the television and the cinema. Where a man can obtain 
all his views ready-made, presented to him while he sits in an ann-chair 
in his own house, no need remains for the exertion of individual study 
or thought. Unconsciously he may even receive his morals from the same 
source. Eventually he will be unable to produce any opinions or con¬ 
victions from his own mind, The danger of such a situation is two-fold. 
Firstly, even if the newspapers and the television be independent of out¬ 
side control, the individual citizen will derive his vievs's from them and 
not from his own thoughts. Secondly, the press, the radio and the tele¬ 
vision can all too easily be brought under government control, and 
thereby almost the whole nation be made to hold the same opinions. 

So many unexpected developments have taken place in the world in 
the last fifty years that it is difficult to foresee what the future may hold. 
The confident Victorian looked forward with pleasant anticipation to 
the time when the gradual spread of education and culture would have 
so increased the number of wise and thoughtful citizens that man would 
be able to guide his own destiny. Wars would cease, hatred, fanaticism 
and ignorance would grow less and less, with the result that insecurity 
and fear would no longer haunt us. Yet, as we all know, the reverse has 
actually taken place. 

In the countries of the West, universal compulsory education, and 
the increase in newspapers, broadcasting and television, have tended to 
reduce the whole population of a country to a dull uniformity. The 
system of public examinations as the only means of advancement con¬ 
veys to the young the idea that success can only be achieved by remem¬ 
bering things taught. Independent thought inevitably suffers, until it 
becomes well-nigh impossible. Fluman beings are gifted with intelli¬ 
gence, which they desire to use. Young children are often full of bright 
ideas and a passionate desire to learn. Yet after a short time at school, 
this interest is lost, and lessons become a dull drudgery, because they 
consist, not in exercising the power of thought, but in committing to 
memory the predigested thoughts of other people. In temporary and 
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futile revolt at this process of regimentation, the young may attempt to 
attract attention to themselves by wearing gaudy clothes or committing 
juvenile excesses, but soon they become “sensible” and settle down. In 
the struggle to earn a living, they resign themselves to a thoughtless 
uniformity. A complaint commonly heard in Britain today is that her 
politicians have no new ideas. How, indeed, could they have them when 
they are thcmselve.s a product of this system i* 

In spite of these factors, however, Bi’itain is compai atively fortunate, 
for speech and writing are free and the newspapers support different 
policies. Within certain limits, it is still possible to think. The stultifica¬ 
tion of the mind is most marked in the direction of spiritual things, for the 
atmosphere is purely materialistic. Young people have been taught to 
accept other people’s opinions, and such matters as God, life and death 
are rarely placed before them. Yet it is only common sense that the 
most important cpicstion in life is to know what life is for, why we arc 
here and who put us into the world. Our whole lives should be 
coloured by the answers which we give to these questions. Thus the most 
vital of all problems is to a great extent neglected in our schools. 

In the Middle East, the younger generation is immensely impi’cssed 
with the power, knowledge and wealth of the West, which give it an un¬ 
pleasant feeling of inferiority. Many young Arabs are consequently 
jealous and firmly determined to overtake the West and defeat it at its 
own game. For this purpose, they are passionately desirous of education, 
which means to them learning the science of the West. More and more 
countries are introducing compulsory universal education with this 
object. In their ca.se, young people arc not only being taught to commit 
other men’s thoughts to memory, but the thoughts of men of foreign 
races with an entirely different background to their own. They are thus 
not only learning not to think independently themselves, but the lessons 
they acquire mingle with the background culture of their own country 
to produce an inextricable mental and spiritual confusion. 

Many Europeans who have lived in intimacy with the inhabitants of 
Middle East countries have been struck by the uniformity of the views 
held by the young educated people, whereas an illiterate peasant will 
sometimes produce opinions on the modem world which show a remark¬ 
able shrewdness and originality. He is using his common sense instead of 
giving an answer which he has learnt from books. It may indeed supply 
us with food for thought to remember that it was the peasant class in the 
Arab countries who originated Judaism, Islam and Christianity. Moses 
worked as a shepherd in the deserts of Midian, the prophet Muhammad 
was a camel caravaner, the first Christians were fishermen. There were 
plenty ol intellectuals in those days. Educated people studied philosophy, 
mathematics and astronomy, but the foolish things of this world were 
chosen to confound the wise. 

Arabs of one or two generations ago were satisfied with their own 
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religion and culture. It never entered their minds that Europeans weie 
superior to them, and consequently they were not jealous and felt no 
hatred. They treated Europeans with a natural courtesy. The young 
educated generation is over-impressed by Europe, feels inferior and is 
therefore sensitive. Being jealous, it is filled with hatred, and behaves 
rudely, often seeking to annoy and humiliate Europeans. When wc meet 
among Asian people some who are graceful, courteous and happy, we 
say that they have not yet been spoilt. We recognize in them some quality 
of life which we have lo.st and which contact with our own civilization 
seems to destroy. 

“India,” said Gandhi, as long ago as 1912, “is being ground down, 
not under the English heel, but under that of modern civilization.” 

The Americans imagined that the British were unpopular in Asia 
because they had ruled there, yet to their surprise they found diemselves 
to be no less unpopular. The removal of British rule has not produced 
harmony between Europe and Asia, because it is the material supremacy 
of Western civilization which is hated. Western politicians, with that 
assumption of superiority which Asians find irritating, used formerly 
to condemn the resignation shown by Eastern peoples towaids poverty 
and bad government. They seemed to regard it as a matter of course 
that better men would have refused to tolerate such conditions, and 
would have risen in revolt, preferring death to submission to despotism. 
When, however, we give the matter further consideration, we are obliged 
to admit that politics can increase material wealth but cannot bring 
happiness. Thus the Western obsession for politics and political forms 
becomes merely another aspect of materialism. The Asian who was in¬ 
different to politics wa,s perhaps, after all, living on a higher plane of 
human existence than the Western politician. 

The peoples of Asia expect government to be autocratic. It is true 
that they may wish to dispose of kings and rajas, but this is merely 
because they are old and native institutions, not because they are auto¬ 
cratic. The educated young men who seize power quickly install a 
dictator, or a single-party government, more autocratic than the former 
patriarchal ruler. 

The new autocracy establishes control of the press, censors books, 
monopolizes the state broadcasting service, interns its political opponents 
and rewrites the textbooks in the schools. Thus the evil effects of 
standardized methods of education in Britain are exaggerated a hundred¬ 
fold when they are applied by a single-party government in a Middle 
East country. The unthinking mass-mind extends over the whole 
country, and even the illiterate peasantry can be taught to hate. 

But the loss of the power of individual thought cannot be attributed 
solely to mass methods of education, nor is it limited to the Middle East. 
It is an alarming modern development, as dangerous in the West as in 
the East, Two or three generations ago, the vast majority of mm in all 
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countries were supported and inspired throughout life by certain basic 
beliefs and moral codes. These old-fashioned virtues they had, in most 
cases, acquiied in their homes and from their parents, in close intimacy 
with whom their first ten or fifteen years wcie spent. Much of this 
instruction was consciously and carefully given, in moral talks by the 
mother or the father, but peihaps even more was imbibed by the child 
unconsciously by the mere force of example. Parents of course were not 
perfect then, any more than they are now, but at least they were not all 
the same. Some were deeply religious, some were proud of their tradi¬ 
tions as gentlemen and men of honour; others were simple, often shrewd, 
worldng-mcn or farmers; some of all classes weic drunkards and 
criminals. 

Today parents have fallen from their high estate. To begin with, the 
modern Western obsession for continual activity (often tiivial, useless 
activity which we flatter ourselves by calling work), fully occupies their 
minds and most of their time. They complain that they have no time 
to devote to their children, or they come home too tired and irritable to 
be able to talk or play. Often the passion to gain moie money drives tlie 
wh'e to seek employment during the day, to the detriment of her 
maternal love and care. As a result, childicn arc sent to school at an 
ever-earlier age. There is no longer any lime at home for family evenings 
round the fire, or still less for family prayers, which were so generally 
observed by the Victorians. 

Even the most devoted parents, however, find themselves no longer 
masters in their own house. The radio, and even more the television, 
have usurped the position which father once enjoyed without a com¬ 
petitor. I would emphasize here that I am not discussing morals but 
uniformity. Old-fashioned fathers might drink and swear, but they were 
living personalities. The children might imitate them, or they might 
react violently against them and endeavour to acquire qualities exactly 
opposite to those of their parents, but at least the result was a wide 
variety. The radio, the cinema and the television have largely replaced 
the parents as formative influences on the young. Programmes are rarely 
immoral or blasphemous, but they are inclined to be superficial and 
frivolous and to over-emphasize the importance of sex. Wlien they try 
to be instructive, they endeavour to impart facts rather than wisdom, 
as in the craze for the “quiz”, in which the knowledge of a mass of 
useless and irrelevant “facts” is somehow held up as desirable. Above all, 
they constitute an insidious temptation to wile away hour after hour in 
idle looking or listening, without the need for a mental effort. As a result, 
any form of intellectual exercise soon becomes too great a labour, to 
/ read a book is found to be exhausting and the power of independent 
thought is utterly lost. The mental and moral atmosphere of the radio 
and the television mould the ideas of the young to a uniform pattern. 

Those who read the history of earlier centuries, or who have been 
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fortunate in living in intimacy with still existing peoples who have not 
yet been modernized, are struck by the extraordinary contrasts which 
they encounter. The depths of villainy and brutality on the one hand, 
the almost unbelievable heights of saintliness or heroism on the other. 
No such variegated human picture survives in the West. Our saints and 
our sinners approximate more nearly to one another. Suburban respect¬ 
ability, a little tinged with vulgarity, becomes increasingly the universal 
standard. The same process is now occurring in the Aliddle East. 

•X' ^ -Or -Js* 

If family and educational influences tend more and more to produce 
automatons rather than people, economic influence.s work in the same 
direction. Small men—the little cobbler, the free-lance carpenter, the 
yeoman farmer, the small shop—these means by which men could be 
economically independent continue to grow less and less. The chain 
store, the vast business combine, the nationalized industry, all these 
organizations tend to absorb the small and the independent. The man 
economically his own master is transformed into the paid worker, with¬ 
out scope for his initiative, often without interest in his work. The small 
family businesses or factories, employing a few dozen local operatives 
and managed for generation after generation by the same family, also 
lend one by one to vanish. In many of these small factories, pleasing 
human relations united employers and workmen, all of them local 
people long intimate with one another’s families. In the great oil com¬ 
panies, manufacturing combines and nationalized industries human in¬ 
dividuality and the warmth of personal loyalties cannot survive. 

The Middle East still cherishes personal devotions. The Arab is more 
interested in men than in machines. But the influences which, in the 
West, are working towards uniformity and the elimination of human 
idiosyncrasies, arc in action in the Arab countries also. In some direc¬ 
tions, such as censorship of the press, the factors for the destruction of 
human independence are stronger than in the West. In others, the 
paucity of big businesses, the high percentage of illiteracy and the con¬ 
tinued existence of peasant proprietors are obstacle,? to nation-wide 
standardization. Noticeably, however, it is the poor, the illiterate and 
those without political influence who are still able to retain independence 
of thought and chai'acter. Their number, year by year, grows less. 

In the West, not only has big business absorbed the small man, but it 
is intentionally destroying the individualist. Where such vast bodies of 
men are engaged from dawn to dusk in an intensified struggle for effi¬ 
ciency in order to gain more money, team work is essential. The odd 
man out, the man with views of his own, is troublesome, tie gets In tlie 
way, wastes time and causes friction. If he loses his appointment, he is 
unable to obtain independent work, so that in the long run he also will 
stop arguing and fall in with his colleagues. Tire advantages of harmony 
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and team work are undeniable, but every good thing in life seems to 
carry its drawbacks wilh it. 

After living abroad for forty years, one of the strongest impressions 
which I received when I made my home in England once more was the 
new submissiveness of the British people. I still seem to remember, as a 
boy, stubborn individualists who were always protesting. Very often 
they were rude. I frequently thought them to be obstinate and weari¬ 
some. Now they no longer exist. The British arc smooth, polite and 
pleasant where they used to be remaikable for their bad manners. They 
stand patiently in queues without murmuring. The trains arc late and 
the railway carriages are dirty, but no one expresses indignation. At first 
I thought how pleasant were these changes—but I am not quite so con¬ 
vinced that the British people, in this process, have not lo.st something of 
their old stuidy independence. 

•M- ■» * -If 

Our immediate subjects are international politics and propaganda, 
and wc arc concerned with the increasing uniformity ol the human race 
in so far as it affects these questions. 

The psychologists and the sociologists have already commenced to 
study this question, and the results which some of them have achieved 
arc alarming. More and more individuals, they tell us, are becoming 
“outer-controlled”; that is to say, that they have no profound beliefs or 
convicLions of their own. They obtain their opinions from sources outside 
themselves. Moreover, being unaccustomed to think, they are swayed by 
emotion rather than by reason. 

Another principle, which has been appreciated for some years by 
teachers and by instructors in the fighting services, is that the eye exer¬ 
cises more influence over the brain than does the car. We do not forget 
what we see, but we find it difficult to concentrate our attention on what 
we hear or to remember it. Music, however, is a powerful stimulant to 
the emotions. 

The result of these human peculiarities is that political leaders (like 
Victoiian children) should in future perhaps be seen and not heard. 
The vast parades, the displays of flags, the marching troops, the military 
bands, the dictator in the limelight on his dais, all these fascist and com¬ 
munist techniques are seen to be scientific means of capturing—or 
perhaps rather of drugging—^the mass mind, by the use of its eyes. 
Since the disappearance of Mussolini and Hitler, the rapid extension of 
television has added a new and potent weapon to the armoury of the 
dictator. For now the whole nation can sec its master, close up, in its 
own home. 

American political parties appear to be in advance of anything in 
Britain in their attempts to manipulate masses of people by psychological 
means. “Many men . . . have tried to change the conduct of people by 
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reasonings or by passing certain laws. Their endeavours have often been 
peculiarly barren of results.... People must be controlled by manipulat¬ 
ing their... emotions rather than by changing their reasonings. This is a 
fact of which politicians have always made use when they have per¬ 
suaded their constituents by appealing to their sentiments, rather than 
by employing reasoning, which would never be listened to or at least 
never prove effective in moving the crowds.” ^ 

Combining these two proved factors—^that the eye is more powerful 
than the ear and that crowds arc swayed by emotion and not by reason 
—we obtain a glimpse of how dictators are made. Emotion can be more 
effectively roused by a personality than by a political party, or in other 
words, hero-worship with modern technique can be a political weapon 
of great power. It is possible, however, that a political party may not, 
at a given moment, possess an heroic personality at its head. The tech¬ 
nicians are not daunted by such a difficulty, for it gives them a free hand 
to build up the ideal leader. 

Wearisome as party politics often seem to be, they at least have the 
advantage that one party may denounce the showmanship of the other, 
but in countries where a bi-party system does not exist, it is not difficult 
to realize how dictators may assume control and secure a ninety-nine 
per cent popular vote in their favour. The process can perhaps be 
described as scientific showmanship, leading to mass emotionalism, but 
having little connection with reason or policy. Moreover, such mass 
manipulation of popular opinion plays upon the basic weaknesses of 
human nature—weaknesses which exist in the British people as much as 
in the Germans, the Russians or the Ai-abs. 

If it be true, as the philosophers have always claimed, that it is reason 
which principally differentiates man from the beasts, then the deliberate 
manipulation of great numbers of people by playing on their emotions 
is a degradation of the human race. From this angle also the public may 
be transformed into a mass, the individual units of which, in the words of 
Kaii Marx, “have no value”. 

Our immediate purpose, however, is not to consider domestic politics 
in the West, but the relations between Britain and the Arabs. These 
methods of manipulating the mass mind are obviously only in their 
infancy. Even this brief incursion into the subject will suffice to show us 
how dictators are made and, therefrom, how they can be overthrown. 
It is ridiculous to pretend that dictators maintain their power by pure 
repression of their subjects. It would seem nearer the truth to say that 
modern dictatorship is based on hysterical hero-worship, which can be 
scientifically manipulated. Derision, rather than opposition, might be 
the way to dispose of it, if by some means the dictator were to be made 
to appear ridiculous. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of these developments, there can 
^ Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders. 
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be little doubt that they contain immense potentialities. In the lace of 
these uncanny new forces, the Western Powers are still obsessed by the 
possibility of another shooting war. Immense sums of money are spent 
on weapons, nuclear and otherwise. To (he best of my knowledge, no 
adequate government funds have been allotted to research in psycho¬ 
logical defence or methods of manipulating the mass mind. Yet, without 
such methods, as a lesult of a campaign of mass hysteria, directed from 
outside the country, the West may find all it.s physical weapons vain. 
The possibility of .such a development has already been suggested by the 
recent protests against the H-bomb in lliitain and in Germany. There 
would be nothing remarkable in the direction of such a campaign by 
Moscow through the medium of hidden agencies in Britain. 

In the Middle East, however, the emotional manipulation of the 
masses is a weapon of attack, not of defence. The piocess is simple. 
Egypt or Russia, or the two in collusion, wish to bring a small indci^en- 
dent country under their contiol. They may, or may not, consider it 
worth while to attempt to bring the government to surrender to them. 
If it refuses, the mass emotional appeal is turned on to the public of the 
country, who are urged to rise and overthrorv their own government. 

The only leply to such action which the Biitish government has been 
able to devise in territories under its control is to send troops. Whatever 
may be the best solution for such a situation, the use of physical force 
is scarcely an adequate reply. The appeal licing emotional but not 
dictated by thought or reason, forcible suppression may offer an oppoi- 
tunity for an even more hysterical campaign. 

To suggest ^vays of opposing a mass emotional campaign would per¬ 
haps be premature, for no study has yet been devoted to the subject, nor 
has any experience been gained because no counter-measures have yet 
been attempted. In general, however, it may be supposed that the 
greater the publicity given to the methods employed for such campaigns, 
the more the public will develop resistance. To discredit the whole 
practice of using showmanship to arouse emotion, and thereby to win 
political advantages, might be a prolonged process, but would be amply 
worth while. For there can be no doubt that such methods can make a 
mockery of democracy. The public should be made to realize that the 
use of these techniques constitutes a dclibei’ate conspiracy to deceive the 
people by gaining political leadership through artificially-produced 
emotion, without affording them an opportunity to hear, and pass 
judgment upon, the policies which the would-be leader intends to follow. 
For an educated and intelligent man to be deceived by such tricks would 
be to degrade himself from the level of a rational human being to that 
of a member of a herd of stampeding animals. Of those reached by such 
a message, it is possible that some would pride themselves thenceforward 
on being able to penetrate the tricks of the propagandists, but to lead the 
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general public to use reason in place of emotion would be a long task 
indeed. 

The problems presented by these facts may conveniently be sum¬ 
marized. Our best attempts to maintain amicable and mutually bene¬ 
ficial relations with another country may at any time be frustrated by a 
scicntifically-planncd mass emotional campaign applied by a hostile 
government to the public of the nation concerned. By these means, the 
people of the other country can be made wildly hostile, even to the 
extent of demanding from their own government the rupture of diplo¬ 
matic relations. I will not attempt here to suggest methods of counter¬ 
action. My object is to indicate what is happening, for too many people 
in Britain seem to be merely bemused and perplexed. This, then, is what 
is occurring. The vital question is immediately to inaugurate intensive 
study for a remedy. 

Meanwhile, however, we have already noticed that Britain has never 
made any attempts to populariEe herself with the public in other coun¬ 
tries. In Egypt, for example, in the early days \vhen British officials 
and engineers were in reality rendering immense services to the Egyptian 
people, no effort was ever made to explain these services, or even less to 
show the emotions of friendliness or sympathy. On the other hand, anti- 
British agitation was allowed to proceed unchecked. 

Egypt, however, was an independent country, but no attempts to use 
emotion to produce loyalty, affection or co-operation have ever been 
made, even in British colonics or dominions. Is it essential to abandon 
to the communists and the evil forces only the use of emotion for 
winning friends and allies? 




Communism and the Arabs 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But ill ourselves. 

Shakespe.vre 

Democracy is evangelical in essence and ... its motive power is love. 

Henry Bergson 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, hut against principali¬ 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedne.ss in high places. Ephesians vi. 12 

Ill the long run, what any society is to become will depend upon 
what it believes or disbelieves, about the eternal things. 

Bishop Gore 

This is the negation of God erected into a system of government. 

W. E. Glaiistone 
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COMMUNISM AND THE ARABS 

B efore discussing communism and the Arabs, it is necessary 
hist to differentiate between communism and Soviet imperialism. 
Communism is an ideology based on economics and materialism, 
in which extremely lew, if any, Arabs are seriously interested. Soviet 
imperialism is the same as the Russian imperialism of the czars. The 
present rulers of Russia are extremely skilful at using one of these to 
support the other, emphasizing this or that in turn with admirable 
flexibility. 

For some forty years, the Arab countries were all in some form of 
relationship with the West. Russia had disappeared from the scene from 
the time of the Revolution in 1916. It was not until she emerged as a 
victor in the Second World War that she began slowly to extend her in¬ 
fluence. At first, however, she seemed preoccupied with Korea, and it 
was not until 1952 that she became active in the Middle East. 

Arab politicians were at first suspicious and even hostile. Soviet Russia 
was believed to be the enemy of religion and of freedom. This first 
opposition, however, was gradually relaxed, and the idea of playing off 
Russia against the West was tempting. At first there was no intention of 
concluding an alliance with Russia, but politicians suggested that to 
have a communist party might be useful, if only to frighten the United 
States and thereby to extract more aid. It was, as already related, the 
conclusion of tire Baghdad Pact which caused Egypt to negotiate with 
the Iron Curtain countries and to conclude the Czech arms deal. All 
these manoeuvres were looked upon by Middle Eastern politicians 
merely as clever power politics, not as the conversion of their countries 
to communism. Indeed, when Jemal Abdul Nasser signed his agree¬ 
ments with the Iron Curtain countries all tire communists in Egypt were 
under arrest. 

The Russicurs are extremely elastic in their methods. In 1948, they, 
more than anyone else, assisted Israel against the Arabs. When, how¬ 
ever, Israel was firmly established and maintained cordial relations with 
the United States, Soviet Russia changed sides. After playing with botli 
sides for a few years, she re-emerged as the champion of the Arabs. 
Although all communist propogandists, from Karl Marx downwards, 
have denounced every form of reUgion, she sent the “red” Christian 
patriarch of Moscow to the Middle East to convince the Arab Church 
of Russian piety. The religious beliefs of the younger generation of 
educated Arabs had already been weakened by their contacts with the 
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West, with the result that communist atheism did not greatly alann 
them. 

In all this, the Arabs were seeking merely to break the monopoly 
which the West had hitherto held in the Middle East, lire very fact that 
the West did not wish them to establish coni act with Moscow was 
enough to make them desire to do so, just to prove that they were now 
independent. While enjoying this little flirtation, however, they did not 
in reality desiie to fall under the power of Russia, any more than they 
wished to remain solely dependent on tire West. Mr. Nehru’s theory of 
neutralism was attractive to the Egyptians, as seemmg to promise oppor¬ 
tunities for playing off one side against the other and avoiding the hos¬ 
tility of eillter. To some extent it was the unfriendly i eaction of the West 
which drove Egypt into the arms of Russia. 

It is true that greater intercourse and familiarity may, or may not, 
attract the Egyptians and the Syrians nearer to communism, but the 
fact remains that the primai'y came which drew Egypt and Syria to the 
side oI Russia was political and had no direct connection with com¬ 
munist ideology. 

I am not in a position to estimate the Russian objective. Both com¬ 
munism and impeiialism seem to be factors in Russia today. For the 
moment, Russian imperialism seems to be the force controlling her 
policy in the Middle East. To further this policy, she is prepared to say 
nothing about communism and to deny her opposition to religion. 
Whether she is waiting until her power is consolidated, in order to install 
communism and attack religion in these countries, or whether her object 
is solely impcriali.stic and not ideological, I am in no position to foretell, 

* -X- X- •» # 

The strongest impression produced by a survey of British action in the 
Middle East for the past fifty yeans is one of absence of policy, neglect of 
clear thuiking, vacillation and drift. The same indefiniteness of thought 
seems to characterize the attitude of the West to ideological communism. 
I do not know how many people in Britain or America could give a clear 
idea of how communism conflicts with democracy, but certainly very 
few Arabs could do so. The majority would probably quote a particular 
feature of Russia today as the reason for their dislike of communism, 
such as her action in Hungary. These manifestations, however, are in 
reality the symptoms rather than the disease. 

One of the basic axioms of propaganda, emphasized constantly by the 
nazis and the communists, is that only a few plain or obvious statements 
should be used, and these should be constantly repeated and rammed 
home. Learned dissertations, lectures and treatises make no impression at 
all on the general public, particularly in the Arab countries. What, then, 
are the basic characteristics of communism ? 

The principal chai’acteristic of communism is materialism. It believes 
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in nothing but material objects—no soul, no God, no heaven. I have 
heard people in England say that communism is only an extension of 
socialism, but surely this is not so. A man may be a socialist and at the 
same time be a Christian or a Muslim. The basic principle of com¬ 
munism is materialism, ivhich is atheism. Even if religion be now toler¬ 
ated in Soviet Russia, it is frowned upon, laughed at and obstructed. 
You cannot believe in God and be a member of the communist party. 
Any number of quotations from Karl Marx and Lenin and other com¬ 
munist writers can be quoted to prove this basis of communist ideology 
—there is no God. 

It is true that in private life, the morals of the atheist may not always 
appear superficially to differ greatly from those of the believer. This 
fact is probably due to two reasons. Firstly, our general standards of 
behaviour are formed principally by the atmosphere and the customs of 
the society in which we live, and thus the morals of a British communist 
may be much the same as those of his fellow citizens. Secondly, the 
ordinary man, be he communist or Ghi'istian, is rarely tempted to per¬ 
petrate a major crime. 

A governmental system based on atheism, however, differs entirely 
from that of a Chrisdan country. It is only necessary to recollect the 
constant purges in Russia during the last forty years, the liquidation of 
whole communities, the millions of persons in slave labour camps, the 
struggles for power between the leaders, to realize the effect on the 
rulers of a country of the belief that man has no soul. Yet little or nothing 
of this grim and savage record is known to the Arab public. 

This, then, is the first great fact about communism which the Arabs 
should understand—that it is based on the assumption that men have no 
souls and that it leads to assassinations, purges, slave camps and unmen¬ 
tionable cruelties. These facts can be introduced in many different ways, 
but always day after day they should be pressed home because they are 
true. To believe only in matter is to reduce human beings to the level of 
the animals. 

The second basic fact about communism is that it is indifferent to 
individuals. Perhaps this principle is derived from the first or materialis¬ 
tic principle; if men are just animals, without souls, they can be ex¬ 
terminated as we exterminate parasites or locusts. Karl Marx himself 
wrote : “Persons of and by themselves have no value. An individual has 
a value only inasmuch as he is the representative of an economic cate¬ 
gory, ‘the revolutionary class’; outside of that, man has no value.” 
Similar statements can be found in the writings of other communists. 
Marx also tells us the secret of the difference between democracy and 
communism. “Democracy,” he said, “is founded on the principle of the 
sovereign worth of a person.” ^ This difference also .springs from our 
original principle, for man is of sovereign worth because he has a soul 
^ Bishop Sheen, Life is Wottiv Living. 
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made by God. If you presuppose that man has no soul, he does indeed 
become of no more value than a dog or a rat. 

Formal or institutional religion is nowadays unpopular. Many people 
pay little attention to religion, because they imagine it to consist merely 
in going to church once a week, or that it involves the belief that Adam 
and Eve ate an apple or that Jonah was swallowed by a whale. Atheism 
does not only mean refusal to believe such things, which are in any case 
almost irrelevant details. It is essential to realize clearly what it docs 
mean. If men. are merely animals, there can be virtually no such thing 
as morals. Of course an atheist may differ, and say that men, even if 
they be merely animals, should try to be good. But why should they be? 
All our ideas of being land, generous, unselfish or courageous are derived 
from our idea of God, who loves us, who Himself embodies these virtues 
and who wishes us also to possess them. If a small dog is eating his 
dinner and a large dog comes along, the latter will chase the little dog 
away and consume his food. But when people behave in this manner, 
wc protest indignantly. There is no reason why we should disapprove if 
we loo are merely animals. Some may attribute our feelings to the herd 
instinct—we feel safer ourselves if wc help one another. Or perhaps wc 
may imagine (hat an instinctive fear of retaliation restrains us, though 
experience of human nature convinces us that fear of punishment does 
not deter men from crime. Wc know that we have a conscience, that wc 
feel morally guilty, but why do wc do so ? 

Some believe that the theory of evolution has disproved religion, but 
if men are descended from monkeys who made the monkeys ? If monkeys 
evolved from plasma, who made the plasma? Moreover, wc have the 
idea of beauty, roses, butterflies, dew, ranges of snowy mountains, Were 
these essential to evolution or is there Somebody who has made them 
lovely for the sake of beauty? 

It is unnecessary to carry die argument further. Few people who have 
thought about it at all can honestly say that they ar"e convinced that 
there is no spiritual Power behind the universe. Yet this is precisely the 
proposition which communism insists that we must believe. It is much 
more difficult to believe that there is nothing than that there must be 
Something from which we derive our ideas of right and wrong, eveti if 
wc cannot find out exactly what that Something is. 

These, then, arc the basic principles of communism—that there is no 
God, and therefore that man has no soul and consequently has no value. 

Most Arabs are religious, whether they be Muslims or Ghrisdaus. If 
they could grasp these two points clearly, they would realize what com¬ 
munism means. Unfortunately the West is to a great extent materialistic 
also, and consequently to the outside spectator no great difference 
between the two sides is perceptible in this respect. In practice, however, 
materialism is not die creed of the West, which is, on the contrary, die 
sovereign worth of the individual, because he has a soul. Materialism is 
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a lapse from our faith and our high calling. It is one thing for a just man 
to fall into sin, and another to make sin the avowed principle of a man’s 
life. 

Instead, however, of repeatedly emphasizing this contrast, the West 
endeavours to refute communism by claiming that she is economically 
more prosperous, and that there is more material wealth in America than 
in Russia. This is to descend to their level and to omit the only things 
that really matter. In any case, when both sides claim a better economic 
system, how is the Arab to know which is telling the truth ? Obviously 
he shrugs his shoulders and says, “a plague on both their houses.” 

The most curious development of all, however, is that, whereas the 
West argues on a basis of materialism, Russian propaganda tallis of free¬ 
dom, exploitation and human rights. In spite of the fact that Karl Marx 
stated that the individual had no value or importance, Soviet propa¬ 
ganda today shamelessly discusses human freedom, although communist 
governments do not allow it to them own subjects. In any country not 
under their control, the communists demand freedom of the press, no 
arrest without warrant, open judicial trials and idl those safeguards of 
personal freedom which are practised in the West but denied behind the 
Iron Curtain, Such unblushing hypocrisy is breath-talcing. 

It is true that the sovereign value attributed to the individual in the 
West originally came into existence as a result of the religious viewpoint 
that every person has a soul given by God. Even if the West today ap¬ 
pears—outwardly at least—to be worldly and materialistic, it has clung 
firmly to the sovereign value of the individual. The police state, the con¬ 
centration camp, forced labour and arbitrary arrest are unknown. Those 
who hve in the West are free from that haunting fear, the terror of the 
knock on the door at midnight, a man dragged from his bed by the secret 
police and never heard of again. In the West, a man need not fear that an 
unguarded word will result in bringing him to the cells, the long hare 
corridors, the glaring lights, the extorted confessions. 

A great quantity of literature exists on the subject of communist 
terror, arrests, cross-examinations, confessions and the whole abomin¬ 
able system. Why is not some of this material translated into Arabic 
and made available to Middle East readers? 

There is another direction in which the democracies can truly claim 
to be not only new but moving towards a happier future. The new 
methods of communication, which arc daily making the world smaller 
and enabling more and more distant races to know one another, must 
logically lead to a limitation of the independence of states. The old com¬ 
pletely independent sovereign state, forming a closed corporation facing 
and defying the world, must gradually relax its boundaries and open its 
doors. It must voluntarily abandon its isolation, the complete secrecy 
and utter selfislmess of its plans and its policies. All plans for inter¬ 
national organizations have originated in the West. We are only too 

B.A.—28 
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conscious how ineffective the United Nations Organization is, but it is 
still helpless largely because Russia, the great, selfish, monolithic, old- 
fashioned power, desii cs to make it so. 

In its internal government, Russia also is out of date. Just as nations 
must logically abandon their sovereignty, so also men must in the future 
be allowed individual freedom. The obstacle to individual freedom is 
the inability of men to use it wisely, their attempts to exploit it lor selfish 
personal or class objectives, or to use it to create disorder and anarchy. 
Man cannot be free until he has self-control and public spirit. But the 
fact of the difficulty of its attaintment does not alter the fact that indi¬ 
vidual freedom must be the solution of the future unless men arc to 
revert instead of advancing. A totalitarian regime, like communist party 
domination in Russia, in which the individual has “no value”, is there¬ 
fore not progres.sive but icactionaty. 

It is true that most Asian governments today tend to use totalitarian 
—or at least authoritarian—^melhod,s. They are so anxious to progie.ss 
rapidly (without having thought out exactly what type of progress they 
need) that they are determined to coerce their subjects to be “modern”. 
In spite of thi.s, however, many of them would agree that individual 
freedom, guaranteed by the self-control of the citizen and not by the 
secret police and the concentration camp, would indeed be a higher 
ideal, Such an admission offers the opportunity to point out the truth— 
that the ideal of human freedom, already partly achieved in the West, 
is still too advanced for backward Russia. 

In the Arab countries, the chief ambition of the educated young men 
is to be modern, and Russia claims to be more modern than Britain and 
the West. She can claim to have had a revolution and overthrown her 
monarchy, an institution which still persists in Biitain, The Soviet is 
also fortunate in being virtually unknown, whereas the British are 
familiar and dull. (Tire peoples of the Middle East are inclined, like the 
ancient Athenians, “to spend their time in nothing else, but cither to 
tell or to hear some new thing”.) Thus, superficially, Russia can claim 
that Britain is still a monarchy, whei'cas the communists destroyed the 
throne of the czars forty years ago. People, and especially young people, 
who do not know both countries well, are only too easily impressed by 
such superficial appearances. But if the future of niankind lies with free¬ 
dom not with regimentation, then it is simple to prove that the West is 
far in advance. Unfortunately, the West has not ti'oubled to explain such 
matters. 

-K- -!!• 

In the first years of the bolshevik revolution, from 1917 to 1923, active 
measures were adopted to demolish churches and mosques, and to per- 
.secute all such persons as professed faith in any religion whatever. But, 
as has so often happened in history, the persecutors discovered that 
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violent repression was ineffective to uproot religious beliefs. At the 
Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1923, a decision on 
anti-religious agitation and propaganda was adopted, which included 
the following passage : “It is essential that any attempts to combat 
religious prejudices by administrative means should be decisively aban¬ 
doned.” Anti-religious propaganda was to be actively pursued, but force 
was not to be used by the government. This decision did not in any 
way weaken the communist determination to abolish all religions. It was 
merely a question of tactics. Physical persecution had been found 
actually to strengthen religious devotion. Other, and more subtle 
methods, must be evolved. 

Of these methods, the first perhaps was ridicule. It was assumed tliat 
religion necessitated a belief in propositions which science has proved 
to be untrue, although such behefs may in reality be iiTelevant. It was 
stated that religion was a device produced by the rich to maintain their 
authority over the poor, a charge not entirely untrue of formal or state 
religions, but utterly untine of Christianity, wiiich found its earliest 
members among fishermen, villagers and slaves. 

One ol the directions in which Soviet policy greatly outdistances that 
of the democracies is farsightedness. They are not in a hurry. Western 
statesmen, on the other hand, probably owing to the frequency of elec¬ 
tions, are always intent on showing spectacular results within a few 
years. Two other methods employed by the communists to destroy all 
religions have been the prevention of the printing or import of religious 
books, and the prohibition of religious instruction to the young. Prayer- 
books, or any other kind of religious book, are becoming increasingly 
rare in Russia, with the result that religious study is more and more diffi¬ 
cult. At the same time, although the practice of religion is not forbidden, 
it is a serious offence to give I’eligious instruction to any person under 
eighteen years of age. Thus the communists are confident that they can 
extirpate Islam and Christianity alike within two generations. 

Lenin himself had emphasized that the West would be destroyed by 
underminhig its position in Asia, with the result that special attention 
was devoted, after the revolution, to Oriental studies and particularly 
to Islam. In her relations with Muslims, Soviet Russia was faced with 
a dual problem. On the one hand, there were more than twenty million 
Muslims living within her frontiers, chiefly in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia. She set herself to destroy the Muslim faith among these 
peoples. On the other hand, she was desirous of ingratiating herself with 
the Muslim peoples beyond her borders hr order by this means to win 
Asia to her side in her struggle with the West. This dual problem consti¬ 
tuted a pai'ticular difficulty where local Muslim nationalisms were con¬ 
cerned. Under the czarist regime, the Muslim areas of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia had been subjected to a Russian colonial reginie. 
Under the impression that the revolution meant freedom, the Muslim 
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populations of these countries set themselves, soon after the revolution, 
to establish local nationalist regimes of their own, a state of affairs which 
did not by any means accord with the views of the, communists of 
Moscow. Beyond her own frontiers, however, the Soviet wished to win 
friends and to undennine the position of the Western Powers by posing 
as the protector of small nationalisms. It was necessary, therefore, to 
proceed cautiously in combating the Muslim nationalisms within the 
frontiers of Russia, in order not to alarm the Muslims of Asia, whom she 
ultimately hoped to win over. 

Administratively, local nationalisms were attacked by a gradually 
intensified policy of centralization under Moscow. In the religious 
sphere, persecution ceased and the authorities seemed, for a time at 
least, to tolerate the existence of Islam, while gradually undermining it 
by refusing permission to print Islamic law books and by other forms of 
obstruction. At the same time, however, a constant spate of anti-Islamic 
propaganda was maintained, attacking and mocking the Muslim 
religion and seeking to undermine it by every device of propaganda. In 
ip45, for the first time, a number of Russian Muslims were allowed to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, which had been prohibited since 1920. 

"Inside Russia the religious community is undermined and coerced 
but not actually suppressed, provided that it is prepared to collaborate 
with the Marxist holders of power, but it is nevertheless made clear to 
the younger generation that advancement in the administration is in¬ 
compatible with membership of a religious group. This undermining 
and coercion is, however, combined with a certain wheedling and coax¬ 
ing of the religious group outside Russia into the fold. The appeal of this 
dual approach to the Muslim world is likely to be more successful in 
proportion as the community is moi’e I'emotely situated from .Russia and 
therefore has had less opportunity for direct observation of Soviet 
internal Muslim policy.” ^ 

The last sentence of this passage is of interest in so far as the Middle 
East is concerned, for the members of the Baghdad Pact were those 
Muslim states which were nearest to Russia and had therefore had the 
opportunity to observe Soviet internal policy towards Muslims, Yet it 
will be recollected that when Iraq signed this pact between Muslim 
powers against atheistic Soviet Russia, the greatest enemy ol Islam and 
of all religions, Jemal Abdul Nasser denounced the Iraqi government as 
a traitor to Arab nationalism. Might it not be equally legitimate to 
charge Egypt with being a traitor to Islam in bringing the atheist 
Russians into the heart of Islam ? The explanation is doubtless largely 
geographic. Iraq, one hundred and twenty miles from Soviet tenitory, 
realized the impl^icable Russian enmity to Islam. To EgyjJt, a thousand 
miles away, the danger did not appear serious. 

In general, however, even in the Muslim countries farthest removed 
* Professor A. K, S. Larabton, University of London. 
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from Russia, she can scarcely pretend to favour religion. In such cases, 
little mention is made of Islam in Soviet propaganda, which strives to 
depict Russia as the true friend of small nations so long oppressed by 
Western imperialism. Even such a claim can be easily refuted by refer¬ 
ence to the fate of the local Muslim nationalisms in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus. 

In his preface to his Outline of the History of Islamic Studies in the 
U.S.S.R., N. A. Smirnov, a modern communist writer, claims that Lenin 
insisted on the need for the widest possible arrti-rcligious propaganda.' 
“At the same time,” Lenin is quoted as saying, “care must be taken to 
avoid giving offence to the feelings of believers, for this might merely 
strengthen I heir religious fanaticism.” He further attributes to Stalin the 
opinion that the communist party cannot be neutral towards religion 
and will conduct anti-religious propaganda against each and every 
religion. These two quotations from the two greatest Soviet leaders 
reveal Russian policy towards Islam in a nutshell. Unremitting hostility, 
incessant propaganda to undermine the belief of Muslims in their 
religion, care being taken not to go too far so as to produce violent 
resentment. Smirnov himself adds the comment that it is the duty of all 
Soviet historians to wage increasing war against Islam. Lenin and Stalin, 
he repeats, “consistently emphasized the need for an unrelenting fight 
against established religions”. 

Meanwhile “.societies of the godless” were set up in Muslim areas to 
conduct anti-religious propaganda and to publish pamphlets, books and 
periodicals attacking Islam. In Moscow, special publishing houses were 
established for this purpose called “the godless” and “the atheist”. A 
noted anti-religious author, Yaroslavskiy, emphasized the need to incul¬ 
cate in children “a hatred of those fetters imposed by religion”, and to 
show the uselessness of “prayers to Allah and other non-existent gods”. 

Whatever successes have been achieved by Soviet physical science, 
few studies seem less scientific than the attempt to force all historical and 
religious movements into the mould of twenticth-centuiy communism. 
Yet every communist writer must needs pay lip-service to such theories 
if he docs not wish to be denounced as a bourgeois. They are obliged to 
represent Islam as a system invented by the bourgeois capitalists of 
seventh-century Arabia to enable them to dominate the proletariat. 

Rcysner claims that the nomadic tribes of Arabia were am impediment 
to the foreign trade of Mecca, and that Muhammad consequently pro¬ 
vided Islam as a means of pacifying the tribes with a view to preventing 
their interference with the commerce of the bourgeois traders of Mecca. 
Allah, he says, was “an apothesized merchant-trader”. This theory, 
according to Smirnov, overlooks the fact that the Qoran is essentially 

' Islam and Russia, itssued by the Central Asian Research Centre, 1956, from which 
was obtained much of the material which follows. 
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“a defence of the ruling classes, and intended to diveit the attention of 
the proletariat from the class struggle”. 

N. A. Morozov went further and claimed that Muhammad and the 
early khalifs were purely legendary figures who never in reality existed. 
He even went so far as to state that until the Crusades, Islam was indis¬ 
tinguishable from Judaism, and that only then did it receive its inde¬ 
pendent character. 

Such ridiculous, but unending ancl bitteily hostile, attacks on Islam 
were nearly all produced in Russian, and have therefore presumably 
remained unknown to the people ol the Muslim countries outside Soviet 
territory, to whom the communists, with sickening hypocrisy, deny their 
hostility to Islam. 

«- * -X- 

Another example of what propaganda can achieve is provided by the 
question of hnperialism. Soviet propaganda has persuaded a great part 
of the world, including the Arabs, that Britain and the United States 
are imperialist aggressors while tire U.S.S.R. is the peace-loving friend 
of oppressed peoples. 

Since the Second World War, Britain alone has gi antod independence 
to seven hundred million people who formerly were subjects of the 
British Empire. Moreover, although nationalist political movements 
were on foot in most of these countiics, in no case were the British driven 
out by force. During the same period, the Soviet Union has annexed to 
its tcrritoiy aii area of 271,000 square miles, not to mention the establish¬ 
ment of complete domination over highly civilized independent 
European countries like Eastern Germany, Poland, Czecho-Slovtrkia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Albania. Any signs of a demand 
for independence in these countries is ruthlessly suppressed by the Red 
Army. 

Three-quarters of Soviet tciritory is in Asia. Of this area, Centi'al Asia 
and Russia’s Ear East possessions were conquered and annexed during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Manchuria, as far south as 
Vladivostok—a name which significantly means “Ruler of the East”— 
was seized from China, The native population of Russia's new Far 
Eastern territories was extremely scanty, and great efforts have been 
made by the government, both of the czars and the U.S.S.R., to encour¬ 
age the immigration of Russians. It is interesting to remember that when 
Muraview, the Russian governor-general of eastern Siberia, wrested this 
territory from China in 1858, he gave, as his excuse to the Chinese 
govemment the necessity of protecting China from any possible aggres¬ 
sion by Britain. 

The nineteenth century was the age of colonialism. The Russians and 
the British, it may well be argued, were doing the same thing. The two 
processes, however, in another sense were in marked contrast to one 
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another. For the British were basically traders, who in pursuit of com¬ 
merce had acquired the control of a widespread network of cities, 
harbours and territories, “in a fit of absence of mind”. Holy Russia 
afi'ected to despise commercial motives. She set out on her career of 
concjuest and expansion deliberately, making use of military conquest 
and annexation. Moreover, the Central Asia and Far Eastern colonies 
thus acquired were commercially valuelc.ss. At first they were compul¬ 
sorily populated by Russian convicts and detainees. The settlement of 
European Russians on territory seized from China in the Far East was 
purely “aggressive imperialisni’k 

Let us, however, admit that both Russia and Britain were “imperial¬ 
istic” in the nineteenth ccntuiy. The point to be emphasized is that, 
.since the Second World War, Britain has completely abandoned such 
ambitions, and has, sometimes with almost undue haste, given inde¬ 
pendence to her former territories. Russia, since the establishment of 
the Soviets, far from giving independence to her subject races, has 
expanded and is still expanding her empire. 

It may be claimed, of course, that Britain has given up her emph-e 
because she no longer has the strength to maintain it, wherca,s Russia is 
powerful enough to proceed with the expansionist designs which she 
inherited from the czars. Even, however, if we thus deny to Britain any 
moral credit for the abandonment of empire (and we must remember 
that before the First World War Britain had already declared her in¬ 
tention to build up her colonics for independence)—even in this case 
there can be no pQ.ssible justification, in 1958, for calling Britain an 
“imperialist aggressor” and Soviet Russia “the friend of oppressed 
peoples”. 

Goebbels discovered the advantage of propaganda attack and of 
accusing an enemy of the very crime which the nazis themselves were 
committing. The Soviets have well digested this lesson. If one word were 
required to characterize Russian propaganda methods, that word might 
well be effrontery. 

x- -X -X -x * 

It is a remarkable charactcri.stic of the British people that, if they know 
a thing they assume that all the world must know it. It is to them a 
source of continual astonishment when they discover that this is not the 
case. But even when the discovery is made, they do not attempt to 
enlighten the ignorant. This neglect or unwillingness to explain is a 
characteristic of the British people, irrespective of party, class or age. We 
are dealing here with a national peculiarity, and one therefore extremely 
difficult to rectify. 

During the last ten years, the British government and people have 
repeatedly observed with astonishment the defection of country after 
country from the Western to the communist bloc. 
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When I arrived iu London from Jordan in March 1956, I gave my 
views of this situation to a number of members of parliament. It seemed 
to me to be of vital Importance that the British government should appre¬ 
ciate the significance of the manipulation of public opinion which was 
being practised in other countries. For this purpose, a single controlling 
and planning authority seemed to me essential. I therefore inquired 
whether it would not be advisable to re-form the ministry of information 
which had existed during the Second World War. Without some such 
department, respon.sible for the emission of all information from Britain 
to the outside world, it seemed to me to be impossible to prepare policies 
for publicity campaigns, or to disseminate reasoned, logical and 
co-ordinated views, in the name, not of one department, but of the 
whole nation. All I hose to whom I spoke, however, were in agreement. 
“The abolition of the ministry of information,” they said, “was the only 
measure on which conservatives and socialists were agreed, since the 
Second World War. Neither party will consent to reconstitute it.” 

Meanwhile, since the Second World War more and more govern¬ 
ments have started ministries of information, or of propaganda, or of 
national guidance. Most olher governments have realized that with the 
rapid spread of education all over the world, the masses are taking more 
and more interest in public affairs and arc exercising more and more 
influence upon their governments. Thus international relations have 
undergone a revolution, and appealing direct to the public of other 
countries has become as important as the old diplomatic channels— 
perhaps more important. Nearly all governments have realized this. 
The British people, however, still refii.scs to explain to other nations. 
Meanwhile government and public alike view with continued astonish¬ 
ment that the Rus.sians are winning over more adherents to their cause. 

I do not pretend that to remedy this situation is easy. It is precisely 
because these problems are both so difficult and so important that T 
believe vastly more thought and trouble .should be devoted to the 
question ol the propagation of ideas. It was for this reason that I sug¬ 
gested an international psychology committee, consisting, not of officials 
but of tJic best brains in the country, to study this vital problem and to 
plan for the future. It is most assuredly a step forward to have reached 
the stage of astonishment, but surely no intelligent man will resign him¬ 
self to remain astonished indefinitely. Astonishment presumes a 
problem; it is that problem which must now be attacked with resolute 
thoroughness. 

It is indeed a cause for astonishment that Soviet Russia’s claims to 
represent freedom and democracy arc so readily accepted at their face 
value, while those of the West are disbelieved. There may well be here 
an element of the pendulum, so familiar in politics. Asia and Africa have 
known the Western Bowers for too long. Why not give the other side 
a trial? 
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Nevertheless it is not easy to “explain oneself”. By her silence, Britain 
allows her enemies to attribute evil intentions and greedy ambitions to 
her, but the cure for this is not for her to praise herself. When I was in 
Jordan, the Americans several times gave generous help to that country. 
In one year of famine, a shipload of wheat was sent to Aqaba and dis¬ 
tributed by road to the famine-stricken areas at the expense of the United 
States government. But painted on every truck were the words—“A 
present from the people of the United Stales.” The whole operation 
provoked considerable resentment in lieu of gratitude. “Is it necessary 
for them to be always shouting that they are rich and we are poor?” the 
Arabs commented. This was a natural psychological reaction. The role 
of Lady Bountiful always needed tact; recipients of charity have con¬ 
stantly been liable to feel humiliated, and for that reason to be resentful. 

In the same manner, the Americans gave help to Jordan under the 
scheme known as “point four”. Although not on a very extensive scale, 
it nevertheless brought money into the country. But wherever point four 
was erecting a buikling or carrying out an agricultural project, notice- 
boards were erected on the roads to inform the passers-by of the fact. 
Self-advertised generosity is always unappreciated. Yet some Americans 
in Jordan drew from this a diametrically wrong conclusion. Realizing 
that, in spite of their generosity, they were not popular, they concluded 
that the Jordanians could not htive realized how generous they were, 
and proposed to intensify their publicity campaigns. 

The Biitish subsidy to Jordan partook of the same handicap, although 
it was moi c tactfully given and was never publicized. Yet the Jordanians, 
who were proud and sensitive, felt humiliated at being forced to accept 
foreign charity. King Husain wished to redefine the relationship between 
Britain and Jordan in order to pretend that the subsidy of twelve million 
pounds a year was paid as rent for an aerodrome. The disguise was too 
thin, but the motive behind the proposal was significant. Britain might 
have been more popular in Jordan if she had not paid a subsidy. 


I have already referred to the fact that in the Middle East the younger 
generation believe Britain to be old. This illusion is largely fostered by 
the fact that Britain makes little or no attempt to help the youth of these 
countries. Mussolini was the first man in our times to realize the political 
capital which could be made out of the capture of youth. His Fascist 
Youth Movement was imitated by the nazis with their Hitler Youth. In 
the Middle East, the communists and the Egyptians have followed their 
example. 

Youth is always romantic and enthusiastic, and longs lor some 
noble cause to which to devote itseK. But youth is also inexperienced, 
its passionate enthusiasm can easily be deceived and its adherence won 
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for a false cause. All the leaders in Egypt and Syria have been young 
men, mostly in their thirties. 

I have seen it reported in the British press that this year the com¬ 
munist countiies are offering to the Sudan twice as many vacancies for 
university students as are the Western countries. Particular efforts are 
made by both the. communists and the Egyptians to win schoolmasters 
to their side. Britain, in contrast, makes little or no effort to cater for 
young people. Briti.sh universities are extremely crowded, and the 
standard required for entry is too high for most students from the 
Middle East who have to pass (in the English language) the same 
entrance examinations as British candidates. In Russia, presumably, the 
object is purely political, for students from Africa or Asia cannot possibly 
be asked to pass entrance examinations in Russian. 

.Such Arab students as do come to Britain to study receive too little 
encouragement or assistance. In the past, the persons most active in the 
reception of students in England have been the communists, although 
they represent only about one in two thousand of the people of Britain. 
Many students who come to Britain are taught to be communists during 
their stay in this country. It would be a real service if more good people 
in Britain would open their houses to students from Asia and Africa, 
many of whom arc intensely homesick. 

With their passionate desire for progress and education, most Arab 
countries arc hard put to it to find schoolmasters, particularly in science 
subjects. PIcre is a field in which Britain could help but has largely 
neglected to do so. Egypt has come forward and offered an almost un¬ 
limited number of schoolmasters to other Arab countries. In some cases, 
the Egyptian government has offered to pay the salaries of these teachers, 
so that the other countries can receive their services for nothing. The 
standard of education in Egypt is still lamentably low, and these school¬ 
masters must be badly neeclccl in their own country, a fact which proves 
that they arc not sent out of pure benevolence and love of learning, but 
in a political rfilc. The object is to inculcate devotion to Egypt in the 
children of the other Arab countries. The academic standards of the 
teachers arc alleged to be scarcely adequate, but they are doubtless 
politically well-trained. 

Arab countries do not want schoolmasters who cannot speak Arabic. 
They want their own young men to be trained as science teachers. 
Surely this is a task in which Britain could assist them. This need not 
necessarily be done by accepting more Arab students in England. It 
might be more satisfactory for the purpose to open science colleges in 
some Arab countries, or even to organize intensive training courses for 
teachers in various Arab capitals. Whatever help could be offered would, 
of course, be the result of di.scussions with the governments concerned, 
the object being (as in all else) to give them the help of which they stand 
in need, not to offer them the form of assistance wlrich we think they 
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ought to want. A dozen or twenty British piofcssors might well revolu¬ 
tionize the situation as regards the teaching of science in Arab countries 
in three or four years. 

The future lies with the young men of today. By neglecting the youth 
of the Middle Ea.st, the Western Powei.s are niis.sing priceless oppor¬ 
tunities for understanding and co-operation in the years to come. 

It has always been my belief that leader's and public men often under¬ 
estimate the strength of a spiritual a[)pcal. They rate tlicir subjects too 
low, and seek to maintain their popularity by promising more leisure 
and more material benchts. Yet, in 1940 Winston Churchill did not 
rally the Briti.sh people by .speaking of higher wages, frill employment 
and better social services after the war. He invited them to share the 
blood and sweat and tears, and they rose behind him to a man. 

In iny own humble sphere of duty, I noticed the same phenomenon. 
Many advisers, most of them themselves Arabs, told me that their com¬ 
patriots would only be loyal if well paid; that the soldiers did not enli.st 
to serve their country but to get money. Yet I made a practice of address¬ 
ing recruits and warning them that military service would never make 
them rich, but that, on the contrary, it was a spiritual scivice, which 
would involve them in toil, danger, discomfor t and death. I never knew 
them fail to rise with enthusiasm to the higher standards set before them. 
Obviously I do not suggest from this that the pay or the comfort of the 
troops should be neglected. Where troops and commanders alike were 
dedicated to a groat ideal, a feeling of comradeship and fraternity arose, 
which bound all ranks to oire another and made it a joy for one and all 
to serve and help their brothers in arms. 

Such considerations might provide the basis on which we could build 
up our attempts to convey our ideals to the world. Human brotherhood, 
I submit, not material standards of living, should be the ideal for which 
wc strive. 

All human enterprises fall far short of the dreams of idealists. Indeed, 
only too often vested inlciesls and human pas,sions turn such movements 
round through one hundred and eighty degrees, until they face in i^rc- 
cisely the oppo.site direction. The Church, founded to teach us the way 
to God, has been accused at times of being the chief defence of 
Mammon. When we examine democracy today, when wc see freedom 
leading to licence and thereby opening the way for renewed dictator¬ 
ship, when we observe the mean manoeuvres of party politics, the ad¬ 
vantage taken of the freedom of the press to propagate the ideas of the 
gutter—wc are templed to feel (as most governments in Asia genuinely 
feel) that men arc unfit for full democracy, that some benevolent 
dictator .should compel them to follow higher ideals. 

For those who believe in God, it should be sufficient to point out that 
providence does not work that way. Men are gifted with free will. God 
does not strilcc down the tyrant with lightning or paralyse the arm which 
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the murderer used to kill. But however much the Church or democracy 
may wander from the narrow way, even to the extent of facing in the 
opposite direction, there is always a remnant who have not bowed down 
to Baal, and who again and again can reas.sert the basic principles of 
our duty towards God and our neighbour. Very often in history, the 
remnant has not included the leaders, but has consisted of the more 
humble saints and citizens—the friars minor who have no material 
ambitions to promote. It is of little value for us to blame the conservatives 
or the socialists, the republicans or the democrats. It is we, the common 
folk, the men in the street, who have no vested interest and no axes to 
grind—we who must ever keep before us the great ideals for which we 
believe that our democracy stands. Both we and it will constantly fail 
to live up to these ideals, but eaeh time we fail we can but admit our 
failure, restate our obj<'ets and try again. An Olympian silence does not 
conceal our errors from others—it only conveys the impression that we 
arc impenitent. Above all, let us not take “a higher standard of living” 
as our motto. Mankind, no matter the colour of his skin, is of too noble 
stuff to be attracted by such low ideals. Rather let us take human 
brotherhood as our objective; there is wealth in plenty for all, if we 
were not jealous of one another. The world has become too small for 
nations to continue living isolated in selfishness. Prosperity and security 
can no longer be enjoyed by one nation at the expense of others, but 
only by all in unity. 

Soviet Russia, of course, claims also to seek peace, but she pursues 
her purposes by preaching hate, by subversion and by strife. 

In contrast, therefore, to the communists, the West can emphasize 
these simple truths: 

I'lrstly, that man is made by God of soul and body, and is not merely 
a physical animal. 

Secondly, that, possessing a soul, every individual is of sovereign 
value. 

Thirdly, this supreme importance attaching to human personality 
means that the progress of the human race necessitates that every person 
be free to the greatest possible extent, and increasingly so as man pro¬ 
gresses more. The West strenuously denies communist statements that 
individuals are of no value, that only the revolutionary class or the pro¬ 
letariat arc entitled to exist, or that any class or race can legitimately be 
liquidated. 

These, and not the percentage of American workmen who own auto¬ 
mobiles, are the contrasts which differentiate between communism and 
democracy. 

Let us thus seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
rest assured that all those things necessary to our standard of living will 
be added unto us. 





The Solution — 
from Ideas to Ideals 

Public opinion has uiictefstoocl that in order to escape from the . . . 
weaknessea of politicians, who were not all bad but whose inner life 
was dust, wc must exact from our leaders moral consistency, the 
strength of one who acts on principles, and not honesty alone, but 
virtue. Jacquls Maiutain 

Wc sometimes .speak lightly of ideas, but this world would be indeed 
a .sorry place in which to live were it not for ideas—and were it not 
for ideals, Rau>h Waldo Trine 

It is no calculating love that will ever win the heart of the East. 

C. F, Andrews 

They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility; for certainly man 
is akin to Ihc beasts in his body: and, if he be not of kin io God by 
his spirit, he i.s a base and ignoble creature. Francis Bacon 

'Tis love and the lover who live to eternity. Set not thy heart on 
aught else; ’tis only borrowed. Jalal al Deen Roomi 

(Professor Nicholson’s translation) 
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THE SOLUTION —FROM IDEAS TO IDEALS 

O UR study ol fifty years of Anglo-Arab relations is nearly con¬ 
cluded, and it remains only to summarize our conclusions. I 
embarked upon my study of Bi'itain and the Arabs without pre¬ 
judice, but I emerged with certain conclusions. Firstly, it seemed to me 
completely proven that the Biitish did not behave as the greedy and 
domineering imperialists such as have been depicted in much recent 
propaganda. At the beginning of our period, they still felt themselves 
trustees for the welfare and the progress of many and varied races. 
Whether today we agree that they did indeed play a noble role, or 
whether we believe them to have been mistaken, does not affect the 
existence of this altruistic clement in their imperialism. 

Those who enjoyed the happiness and the glory of fighting in the 
First World War can still perhaps recall the passion and enthusiasm of 
the myriads of young men who hastened to Fi'ance and Belgium, to 
Gallipoli and Gaza, convinced that they were dying to save the world 
from tyranny and cruelty and to win the last war which should end all 
wars. A million British dead was the price we paid for those high hopes. 
It is ironical indeed to realize that, in the Middle East at least, the result 
of all that high endeavour was a charge of treachery, greed and bad 
faith. 

A careful study of the facts, however, scarcely justifies such charges. 
In Palestine, indeed, a catastrophic error was committed; in Syria, a 
weak concession to French intransigence. But, against these, in the Arab 
countries east of Suez, a great amount of faithful seiwice was rendered 
to the Arabs by British officers and officials, and much mutual love and 
friendship grew up between the two peoples. 

It is a mixed record, containing much of good and evil, wisdom and 
stupidity, on the part of the different participants. It is not an account of 
brutal tyranny and exploitation, and still less of a deep-laid and un¬ 
scrupulous conspiracy to foil Arab nationalism. The record on the other 
side is no less mixed, while both sides contributed gallant episodes, 
moments of high courage and notable feats of arms. Moreover, what¬ 
ever the new generation may think, there can be no doubt that, for a 
quarter of a century or more, the great majority of Arabs and of British 
regarded one another as close friends and allies. 

The continual hostile criticism directed against Britain in general, 
and her actions iir the Middle East in particular, has produced certain 
results unfortunate for the Arabs and the British alike. In some cases, it 
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has caused Britain to evacuate a territory prematurely, thereby causing 
tragic losses to the people of the country concerned. The most strildng 
example of this was her abandonmcnl of Palestine in May 1948. It is 
perfectly legitimate to aigue that she should never have been there, but 
that, being there, slie should not so suddenly have withdrawn. Innumer¬ 
able lives could have been saved, and a problem today insoluble could 
have been avoided if sire had consented to go more slowly. 

The constant denigration of Britain has also produced an unfortunate 
effect on the British themselves. By a curious irony, American con¬ 
demnation of Britain’s actions overseas has fostered the very faults which 
it condemned. For the Americans failed to appreciate the idealism and 
interpreted the whole policy as exploitation. A few generations ago, the 
flower of Britain’s youth had served overseas, believing that they were 
sacrificing themselves to a great and humane task. When they were told 
that service overseas was mean and unworthy, they turned to industry 
or commerce for their life’s work. Thus the c]uality of service rendered 
by Britain in Asia and Africa became lowered as a result of the destruc¬ 
tion of imperial idealism. If the West as a whole has lost much of the 
prestige and respect which it once commanded in the East, the loss is 
clue, not so much to a decline in material strength as to a lowering of 
moral standards. I do not mean by this that the British extorted money, 
demanded bribes or indulged in sexual orgies. They did none of these 
dtings. But one of the most remarkable features of human relations is 
that we cannot long conceal what we are. British representatives had 
few crude vices, their lives were as respectable as suburbia, but they were 
obviously chiefly concerned with their own intei csts. 

Moreover, the reduction of the idealistic elements in British overseas 
service has resulted in a lowering of ideals in Biitain itself. For though 
a small proportion only ol her people actually served abroad in the past, 
yet the heroism of the lives of those few provided inspiration for the 
greater number who remained at home. 

The First World War dealt a fatal blow both to the British spirit of 
gay adventure and to the idealism of our grandfatliers, and it was only 
at this late date that the British came into intimate contact with the 
Arabs. The history of Anglo-Arab relations after igao was neither 
characterized by tyranny and exploitation, nor by idealism and trustee¬ 
ship. It was distinguished rather by vacillation, timidity and lack of 
foresight, the factors which threaten today to undermine the demo¬ 
cracies. Britain’s .shortcomings were sins of omission rather than of com¬ 
mission. She did not tyrannize, plunder or exploit, but she acted without 
vision, Lacking inspiration, she tended to be materialistic and selfish— 
not selfish in the positive sense of seizing the property of others for her 
own use, but whenever a crisis arose, her tendency was to say, “How 
will this affect us and our oil supplies ?” This is not the stuff of leadership. 
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It is as though a general in the heat of battle were to be principally con¬ 
cerned with the safety of himself and his kit. 

The parliamentary system, with lival parties and paid members, 
tends to produce a class of professional politicians who are principally 
occupied with their own rivalries, and with attempts to retain the favour 
of their constituents, in order to ensure their re-election. As a result, 
insufficient attention is paid to affairs overseas, principally because few 
votes arc to be won by successes in that field. Thus plans are never pre¬ 
pared in advance, nor is adequate corrective action taken where the 
situation is seen to be deteriorating. Only when an actual crisis occurs, 
violence breaks out and the affair in question becomes headline news 
are the politicians compelled to turn their attention away from their 
domestic politics. Whereas, however, the situation, if it had been 
handled in time could have been adjusted before a crisis occurred, once 
violence has broken out the harm done may well be irremediable. 

Thus, on the one hand, ease of communications has resulted in the 
over-centralization of all power in London, depriving the man on the 
spot of authority. On the other hand, the overburdening of the cabinet 
with more and more duties, and the increasing pressure of party politics, 
has rendered the politicians at home less and less capable of making 
plans or taking action. This inability of London to carry the load has 
repeatedly been apparent in the present narrative, in the delays in pro¬ 
ducing decisions and in the thirty years of vacillation over policy in 
Palestine. 

Moreover, the narrow atmosphere of party politics no longer attracts 
the most capable men in the countiy, with the result that government, 
the most important and the most difficult of tasks, often falls upon the 
shoulders of people who arc not the most capable available. After the 
Second World War, the French parliamentary system exhibited these 
faults in an even more acute fonn than did that of Britain, with the 
result that, in May 195b, General de Gaulle was given full power to 
reform the state. The result of his efforts is still not apparent.^ 

To discuss parliamentary reform scarcely falls within the scope of 
this book, except in so far as the inadequacy of the present government 
machinery in Britain has been responsible for nearly all the errors and 
failures in the Middle East. The first essential is to ensure that adequate 
study is devoted to overseas problems, that plans are drawn up in 
advance and that a continuoits and non-party policy is prepared—a 
policy inspired, not solely by mundane interests but also by spiritual 
vision. Particularly is such a policy essential in the vital matter of the 
international dissemination of ideas, a revolutionary technique now 
extensively used by other governments of the very existence of which 
most Western politicians still appear to be unaware. 

I do not wish to appear to advocate revolutionary changes in the 

' Written in August, 1958. 
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British constitution. For internal affairs, it may well be the best system 
yet conceived by man. It is solely in their handling of foreign affairs that 
successive British governments have seemed inadequate to their task. It 
is true that, even in the times of her greatest prosperity, Britain’s govern¬ 
ments in the past have often shown the same weaknesses. But a hundred 
years ago, the slowness of communications inevitably laid the burden of 
responsibility to a great extent on the man who was on the site in some 
distant country, and who frequently handled the local situation admir¬ 
ably. Today the great improvement in communications has both 
destroyed the initiative of the man on the spot and has laid on London 
the responsibility for every decision, even in comparatively minor 
matters. It is this burden which the present machinery is inadequate to 
carry. 

In certain other spheres, the obvious inability of the government in 
office to take effective action has already led to decentralization to 
various boards and commissions. The chief advantage enjoyed by such 
bodies is that their members need neither be officials nor politicians, but 
men who have reached the highest pinnacle in their various professions. 
A board of this kind, therefore, could command the services of the best 
brains in the country. If such a body could be created to plan Britain’s 
information and publicity services, then indeed there might be some 
hope of effective action. 

It is essential that any authority of this nature handle all Britain’s 
publicity and ideological services, and that it be not subordinated to any 
department, not even the foreign office, though co-ordination would 
of course be essential. The many subjects involved—publicity, psycho- 
logy, popular appeal, terrorism and others, and the need to prepare a 
global plan embracing the commonwealth and the colonies as well as 
foreign countries—-would be beyond the scope of tlic Xoreigrr office 
alone. 

* # * -K- 

Scarcely less frustrating than the inadequacy of Briti.sh government 
machinery is the petty jealousy which, in the Middle East at least, con¬ 
stantly divides the Americans and the British, making the efforts of both 
ineffectual. The principal issue before the world today is the struggle 
between communist atheism and Western democracy with its belief in 
the spirit and in the hberty of the individual. Compared with this con¬ 
test, all other petty rivalries are negligible. Anglo-American jealousy, 
however, is not the only spUt in the anti-communist camp. 

Where a widespread movemeni like communism announces its dis¬ 
belief in the spirit in any shape or form, it divides the human race into 
two camps—those who believe in the spirit and the materialists. All 
religions which believe in God and in tlie human soul are made natural 
allies. The communists endeavour impartially to destroy all religions, 
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but the religions do not unite to resist. They themselves are still divided 
against one another. 

I lived for thirty-six ycais amongst Muslims, and T found no difficulty 
or embarrassment in discussing such questions with them. When I men¬ 
tioned this recently to a Christian man, he replied “I suppose some 
co-operation with members of other religions could be secuied if you 
avoid the essentials.” 1 found his comment significant, for the success of 
such co-operation depends largely on our estimate of what is e,ssential. 

Men are unwilling to make the effort nccessaiy to lead the good life 
which religion enjoins on them. They greatly prefer to find a rule of 
thumb—a list of aets to be performed or articles of faith to be believed 
—and to delude themselves into thinking that, if they regularly perform 
such acts, their selfishness and their immorality will be forgiven. The 
repetition ol a stated number of prayers, fasting, the giving of alms, 
abstention from certain foods or intellectual consent to certain proposi¬ 
tions are some of the methods by which men of various religions believe 
that they can avoid punishment without going to the trouble of refomr- 
ing their characters. II compliance with regulations of this kind be the 
essential part of religion, then co-operation will be difficult, for not only 
every religion, but many different sects within each religion, has a 
different set of rules, But if the real essential be to live according to the 
Sermon on the Mount, then there will be little room for quarrelling. 
Honesty, truthfulness, unselfishness and love will be approved by all 
religions. It was by discussing such qualities that I found common 
ground with Muslims, and both parties were able to obtain encourage¬ 
ment from the other. We each retained our dogmas, our methods of 
prayer and our places of worship, but we achieved a high degree of 
co-operation in the pursuance of truth, honesty and charity in our lives. 

It has been said that Gandhi and Tagore would have been Christians 
if they had not seen Europe, a statement which brings out an increas¬ 
ingly important new factor in the relations between Europe, Asia and 
Africa. In the past, serious people realized how important it was that 
British people who went to these other continents should be of high 
moral character. In the last fifteen years, however, ever-increasing 
numbers of Asians and Africans visit Europe. The duty of setting a high 
moral example has fallen upon the whole nation. Henceforward, if Asia 
or Africa lacks respect for Europe, the responsibility will rest, not on a 
few officials overseas, but on the public as a whole. 

In spite of this, however, we obviously cannot wait until every Chris¬ 
tian begins to live according to the Sermon on the Mount—^the devotees 
of other religions arc as imperfect as ourselves. But there is nothing to 
prevent us from modelling our policy on honesty, truthfulness, unselfish¬ 
ness and sympathy, a course which would in a short time transform 
international relations. 

My belief therefore is that Christians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, 
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Buddhists and the members of all other religions who believe in the 
power of the spirit should stand together to resist such persons as declare 
that there is no such thing and that men arc only physical animals. I am 
encouraged to hold this view, it seems to rnc, by the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity tlimsclf, who gave some of Flis warmest praise to a Syro- 
Phoenician woman ancl a Roman cenluiion, both jprcsumably idolaters, 
and to a Samaritan who was at tire least a heretic, while lie reserved 
Flis strongest disappr oval for the narrow professional leaders of religion, 

-X- x * -x- -x- 

If we consider the achievement of the fiCaguc of Nations and of its 
successor, the United Nations, it is impossible to deny that they have 
not only failed to prevent wars but that, in many cases, they have 
actually assisted aggression. For the aggressors have known how to ex¬ 
ploit the machinery ol these organizations, how to play upon the fears or 
the indifference of the members, to permit them to retain their ill-gotten 
gains. Such a result was almost certainly to be expected, for evil forces 
always disguise themselves as good, in the same way as fascists ancl 
communists alike carry out their purges and their massacres, and fill 
their concentration camps, in the name of freedom, democracy and 
justice. 

Perhaps the chief cause of our disappointments is our passion for 
quick results—understandable enough, for we live so short a time. But 
the world does not comply with our time-scale. Whatever' our religious 
beliefs may be, it is diflicult to deny that the advent of Christianity 
nearly two thousand yeans ago has changed the moral standards of the 
whole world. Peace, brotherhood, freedom, justice, love—even if 
advocated by atheists arrd materialists—occupy the centre of the stage 
because the spirit of Christianity has gradually, gently but inexorably 
pressed them forward into tlrat position. 

If, two thousand years ago, we had been a.skcd to suggest a plan for a 
Saviour to reform the world, not many of us would have suggested that 
Fie be born to a Palestinian peasant family in a stable. Most of us would 
have made him emperor of Rome or Persia, or given him some key posi¬ 
tion from which he could produce results. We carrnoL get over our idea 
that the world can be changed by some political machinery which will 
enable some benevolerrt power to compel men to be good. Yet the whole 
of history proves the reverse. Politics cannot malce men good. It is the 
men who make the political institutions, not political institutions which 
make the men. 

I do not suggest that we must wait another two thousand years for 
any further appreciable advance in human relationships, We might— 
but c[uite possibly we might not—exterminate one another before then. 
In fact, however, things move much faster nowaday.s. What 1 do mean, 
however, is that a United Nations Organization can only be effective 
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in so far as it is based on great numbers of men of all nations who desire 
human brotherhood. It is not pos.sible to build a house by beginning with 
the roof. We must start with the foundations on which the edifice is to 
be erected. 

When I say men of all nations, I mean exactly what I say. For the 
basic virtues on which peace can be built are present in every human 
soul, whether civilized or uncivilized. There was nothing remarkable in 
the fact that, during my thirty-.six years among the Arabs, I should share 
the same ideals as my colleagues who were educated Iraqis or 
Jordanians. What was remarkable was that I found the same emotions 
in illiterate tribesmen. To the casual observer, such people appeared 
savage, dirty and ignorant. Their clothes were lousy, they lived on the 
grouncl and ate witli their hands. Yet I have spoken to gatherings of such 
people and discussed with them how (for example) to prevent thieving, 
not by punishment but by realizing brotherly love for one another, and I 
have seen them rubbing the tears from their eyes during the discussion 
—-and thieving has suddenly and dramatically ceased as a result. The 
obvious conclusion i.s that wc need not wait until all men are educated 
and civilized. Every human being who comes into the world possesses, I 
believe, the neccs.sary qualities to make him receptive to the idea of 
human brotherhood. It is tire ideas which we acquire as we grow up 
which fill us with hatreds and jeidoasies. 

Thus while the world at large is engrossed in the proceedings of the 
Security Council and the United Nations, I am inclined to believe that 
wc can find sufficient scojie for our efforts in promoting the spirit of 
fellowship among the ordinary people of all countries. The ease of 
modern communications provides ample facilities for such campaigns. 

It: would be an error to deny that communism does present some of 
the features of world brotluThood for which mankind is longing. The 
devil always prefers an angelic disguise to any other. I do not believe 
that the communists will succeed, because they make use of intrigue, 
violence, war and assassination. Such methods cannot ultimately result 
in harmony. It is tnie that they may achieve a great measure of material 
success, and that you and I may in the process be made to suffer, even be 
sent to concentration camps or shot by a firing party. But such things 
would not matter if wc had the faith to know that we were working for 
a great cau.se. 

Such faith, it seems to me, can Only be maintained by a belief in God. 
Vague benevolence or agnostic humanism lacks tliat la.st ounce of devo¬ 
tion and selflessness which is necessary for victory. Too many of us allow 
ourselves to be repelled by the squabbles of professional religious teachers 
over doctrinal niceties. The essential for us to realize is that God controls 
the world and cannot be finally defeated, and that love and humility are 
essentially more powerful weapons than either reason or physical 
violence. Enlightened self-interest has been proved inadequate—per- 
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haps because self-interest cannot be enlightened. Selflessness, not self- 
interest, must light our path. 

* * * ■» 

To many people, the preceding pages will seem to be unpractical 
idealism, far removed from the everyday world of business and politics. 
Let us then review the problem onee again from a purely utilitarian 
point of view. 

The human race is threatened today with partial or total extermina¬ 
tion through nuclear warfare. It .seems improbable that the communists 
desite this any more than the democracies. As long, therefore, as the 
two sides arc at all equally matched, it is unlikely that cither will embark 
on a nuclear war. The communists propose to conquer the world by 
winning over Asia and Africa and perhaps also South America. Should 
they succeed in doing so, they would probably be able to coci ce Britain 
and America to surrender, by means of economic pressure. Should the 
Western I'owcvs continue to resist, perhaps nuclear weapons might then 
be used, merely to give the final touch to a situation already hopeless as 
far as the Western Allies were concerned. 

Thus the most immediate danger which threatens the West is not 
that of a sudden nuclear attack, but of the more or less rapid .seduction 
of the other continents of the world by the ideas disseminated from 
Mo,scow. Gonimuuist policy in the propaganda field is to rally the 
world to their side by stirring up in their minds hatred, rcsontmenL and 
jealousy against the West. The method u.sed to arouse Ihe.sc' sentiments 
is to tell the peoples of Asia and Africa that the West wishes to dominate 
them by force of arms, wishes to exploit them—that is to say, to trade 
with them unfairly so that she only profits—and thirdly, that the. West 
despises them. These are the three charges levelled against the West- 
domination by force, exploitation and contempt. 

There have, at various limes, been sufficient examples of one or other 
of these attitudes to give the communist propaganda a semblance of 
justification, though Russia herself has been far more brutal than the 
West has ever been. In any case, such abuses a,s have been committed 
by the West have, to some extent at least, been counter-balanced by 
much philanthropic and devoted service. 

Today, however, the world has changed. What were once backward 
countries are advancing rapidly. Many have grown up and wish to be 
admitted to the fellowship of nations. Others are progressing, and will 
soon also be asking for recognition as adults, If there be still people in 
tile West who wish to retain an attitude of superiority to other races, 
they should realize that they will merely be driving the world into the 
arms of the communists and thereby inevitably encompassing their own 
destmetion. There is no alternative. Tlie democracies must either take 
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the woild to their hearts on terms of equality, or they themselves must 
die. 

To give quickly is to give twice. “God loveth a cheerful giver,” said 
Saint Paul, adding that to give “grudgmgly or of necessity” was to spoil 
the gift. If the West is to admit the remainder of the world to equality 
only grudgingly and of necessity, the gift will evoke no answering love. 
It is lor the democracies to take the initiative, to proclaim the full 
brotherhood of all mankind and to welcome every step which draws 
them into more intimate and more affectionate relations with Asia and 
Africa. 

On sheer utilitarian grounds, the policy to be followed can admit of 
no argument. If it be thought tliat a frank and sympathetic friendship 
for Asia and Africa might involve the surrender of certain privileges or 
a loss of profits, would not such trivial drawbacks be more than amply 
compen.sated by the reign of security and peace.-' For the key to pros¬ 
perity and security lies, not in the immediate relations of the West to 
Russia but in its relations to Asia and Africa. 

* -x- •» -X- * 

Many people in Britain realize the immense forces released in the 
world by the present fennent of ideas, and the vital need for Britain to 
play her part in thi.s revolution. The first duty of ordinary citizens is to 
spread this new spirit among the public. Moreover, there are many 
practical things wlilch unimportant people can do. They can, for 
example, illustrate;, in their attitude to the peoples of all races, the new 
ideals which they wish to follow. All British people going abroad can be 
mi.ssionarics of tlic smne spirit. As Saint Paul knew, it is the spirit that 
quickens. Material considerations profit little or nothing. The future of 
the world will be decided, not by weapons but fay the spirit. 

This is not an unpractical dream, but a policy more real and more 
praclical in its effects than are money or armaments. Spirit cannot be 
produced by legislation. On the contraiy, constitutions and laws are 
valueless without the spirit to enforce and obey them. Treaties, as we 
have seen so often in the past fifty years, aie mere scraps of paper unless 
the right spirit binds the contracting parties together. In order, there- 
force, to produce peaceful and happy relations between Britain and the 
Arabs, the most essential requirement is the production of such a spirit. 
And let us be clear in our minds that tlie duty laid upon us to arouse 
such a spirit is not dependent on the detailed merits of the other side. 
For it is impossible for us to place ourselves entirely in the po.sition of 
other people. Wc are always and genuinely liable to think that others 
have acted badly towards us, and thus to exclaim: "It is all very well to 
urge me to love, but look at the way they have behaved.” The others, of 
course, owing to certain viewpoints which wc cannot see, arc saying the 
same of us, and so both sides hold themselves exonerated from blame 
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and the haticd continues. In practice it always Lakes two to malce a 
quarrel, iiiid if we make amends for any share of the fault which rests on 
us, it is surprising how quickly our late enemies do the same. 

So let bygones be bygones, and let the British people forget recrimina¬ 
tions, apologize for their past errors and hold out a genuine hand of 
friendship and co-operation. The warm heart.s of the Arabs, and indeed 
of all Asia, will not hesitate to respond. 

* * -X- * -X- 

Let us now endeavour to marshal tire results of our study of fifty years 
in the Arab countries. 

Firstly, we have been driven to the conclusion that Britian’s record 
during that period has not been one of cynical exploitatiorx or the desire 
to dominate. Before the First World War, there was a strong element 
of idealism in British imperial policy. Since that war, the idealism has 
grown less, par tly due to physical exhaustion and partly to a general 
lowering of moral inspiration, both (he result of two world war's. It is 
not always appreciated that, though marry countries joitred in the two 
wars at intervals, Germany and Britain wci’c the only two countries 
which fought tiirouglr both wars from start to finish. The second reason 
for the weakening of idealism in Britisli action in tire East was the 
constant attacks delivered against it, not only by enemies bnt also by 
friends who failed to realize the existence of the idealist element. 

In the period between the wars, British action was characlcrized by 
lack of policy, plamring or foresight, partly due to the inability of the 
present machinery of democratic government to deal boldly and skil¬ 
fully with forcigir affairs aird partly to lack of spiritiral inspiration. 

Since the Second World War, a profound rcvolutioir has occurred in 
the Middle East, and indeed in many other quarters of the world. The 
rapid spread of rather superficial education, the passion of the Arab 
peoples to overtake the West in material progress, the speed and ease of 
travel causing an evor-greater intermingling of races, and (he rrew facili¬ 
ties available for the dissemination of propaganda, have given rise to a 
ferment of ideas among races without sufficient experience to enable 
them to differentiate between the true aird the false. 

Whereas in the past, relations between one country and another were 
handled entirely by professional diplomats, now a secoird channel for 
such relations Iras been opened, in the form of a direct appeal to the 
people of another nation. The Russians have devoted great efforts to the 
techniques of direct popular appeal. Britain has, on the coirtrary, 
neglected such methods, and still adheres to diploirracy alone. 

The ideas so widely disseminated by the communists in the Middle 
East have been to a great extent negative; tlrat is to say, they have con¬ 
centrated their efforts on the rousing of hatred and resentment against 
the West. By this means they have built up, in fire minds of great num- 
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bers of Arabs, a menial picture of Britain and America as unsciupulous, 
greedy and violent enemies of Arab nationalism. In so far as Britain has 
made any reply, it has been only in the nature of day-to-day contradic¬ 
tion of false statements by her rivals. She has neglected the long-term 
and ultimately the only effective reply, which would be to evolve a 
spiritual vision of human brotherhood, to seize the initiative from the 
communi,sts in expounding a po.sitivc doctrine of love as opposed to their 
negative hate, to jnesent to Asia and Africa a true picture of herself as 
often erring, yet diligently seeking higher ideals—true, simple and un¬ 
varnished “propaganda” of this kind would give the he to the great 
majority of the libels circulated against her. 

Britain’s inability to hold her own in this stmggle of ideas—or even 
to realize that such a struggle is taking place—is chiefly due to the day- 
to-day nature of party politics, and the overloading of ministers with 
routine. As a result of these factors, politicians in office have no time to 
think or plan. As a partial remedy, I have suggested the creation of a 
board, the duty of which would be to study the role of ideas in inter¬ 
national relations, and to draw up plans for their dissemination by 
Britain. 

No thought or planning having been as yet devoted to this subject 
in Britain, Her Majesty’s Government still tends to rely on physical 
force. In actual fact, however, all the outbreales of violence in the Arab 
countries (and elsewhere) arc caused by ideas, which cannot ultimately 
be combated by the use of tioops, aircraft or ships. On the contrary, such 
mcthod.s provide the enemy with fresh material for propaganda. 

In practice, however, almost all the ideas disseminated by Britain’s 
enemies are untrue. The economic interests of llie Arab countries bind 
them to the West. There is no reason why Arab nationalism or Arab 
unity should be injurious to Biitain. The West have a far better case 
than has Russia, bat that case is never putforward. 

In replying to communist propaganda, the West tend to concentrate 
on material factors or the higher standard of living enjoyed by their 
citizens. Ironically enough, the communists, who boast of being 
materialists, speak in their propaganda of justice, freedom and brother¬ 
hood. The West seem to commit a great error in conducting Ihcir propa¬ 
ganda— such as it is—at so materialistic a level. 

The Arabs, and probably most other races, are susceptible to spiritual 
and idealistic considerations. For this reason, the Rressians say nothing 
about their hostility to religion when addressing themselves to the Arab 
countries. The. real division between the West and the Iron Curtain 
countries does not, however, originate from economic theories. The vital 
dilTercncc lies in the fact that the West still believe that man is a com¬ 
posite creature, consisting of soul and body, whereas communism insists 
that he is merely an animal. In the long run, the conviction that man 
has no soul can only result in reducing the level of society to that of 
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beasts of prey, as the murders, the purges and the savageiy of the com¬ 
munist rulers ah'cady prove. 

Men may be lashed into hatred or be won over by bribes, but in the 
long run the human race gives its highest devotion to ideals. If, iir the 
struggle against communism, we take our stand in defence of the nobility 
of the human soul, we shall be inspired by the knowledge that we fight 
for a gi eat cause. 

The attitude of the West has hitherto been entirely defensive. With 
the communists and the Arab nationalists advertising their brave new 
world, the West have limited themselves to mere passive denial and con¬ 
tradiction. In reality the communist new world is based on materialism, 
and thus can never satisfy human longings. 

What the West lack before all else is positive Icadeiship, a vision of 
a new world, not based, like the communist world, on violence, assassina¬ 
tion and purges of those who deviate from the party line, but on the 
spirit, on love, understanding and human brotherhood. 

If Britain and America could formulate their ideals based on these 
principles, they could seize the initiative from communist materialism, 
they could advance boldly to the attack. Openly seeking T 3 ivinc guid¬ 
ance for the struggle, they could sweep fonvard in a great offensive 
directed against communist attempts to degrade man to the level of 
the animals, and coidd join hands with all men of good will, regardless 
of religion or race, to carry the human race forward another stage in its 
long struggle to draw nearer to Gocl.‘ 

“Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth,. 

May bear the grcc and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

It’s comin yet, fora’ that. 

That man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Robert Burns 


‘ WriUen on 30th September, 1958, 



Epilogue 

Though all the winds of doetriuc were let loose lo play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the Held, we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple: 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open encounter. 

Milton 

British policy is to drift lazily down-streatn, occasionally putting out 
a boat-hook to avoid a collision. Lord Salisbury 

quoted by Sir Winston Churchill in 
History of the English Speaking Peoples 

The Universe begins to look more like a great thought than a great 
machine.- Sir James Jeans 
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T he months of October and Novembez’, 1958, passed without any 
new major convulsions. In Lebanon, the declion of General Fuad 
Shchab did not lead to immediate peace. In fact the threat of civil 
war seemed at Erst to grow. It was only at the eleventh hour, when 
disa.ster appeared well-nigh inevitable, (hat the politicians, in the middle 
of October, at last agreed to form a coalition cabinet. The rapidity with 
which the situation in Beirut returned to noimal provided some indica¬ 
tion of the public weaiiness and the anxiety of the people to resume work 
for their livelihood. The economic results of the months of anarchy were 
disastrous and many years may well be required to atone for the weeks 
of pai ty strife. 

In Jordan, the courage of King Husain was rewarded by a steady 
improvement in the state of public security. Perhaps the abuse poured 
forth by Cairo Radio eventually produced a reaction against Egyptian 
virulence. Perhaps President Nasser decided that bankrapt Jordan, with 
its four hundred miles of frontier with Israel, would be more of a liability 
than an tusset. Suffice it to atiy that, by the first week in November, ICing 
Husain appcaird to be more firmly seated on his throne than at any time 
since tlic attempted coup d’etat of April 1957, by which Egypt and 
Syria had endeavoured to overthrow him. 

As a result of the improvement in the stability of Lebanon and Jordan, 
botli the United States and Britain began to withdraw their troops from 
those countries in the second half of October 1958. The American 
evacuation of Lebanon was completed on 26tli October, that of the 
British troops from Jordan on and November. It was possible to argue 
that the despatch of British and American troops to the Middle East in 
July 1958 had been justified by the return of Lebanon and Jordan to 
relative stability. Had the troops not intervened, at a moment when the 
revolution in Iraq had raised popular excitement to white heat, mas¬ 
sacres and disturbances might well have become widespread. 

Even, however, if aniicd intervention restricted the crisis, it does not 
follow that military action can provide the solution to the problems of 
the Arab world. On the contrary, if the Western Powers had acted with 
greater wisdom, these successive crises need perhaps never have 
occurred. For the cure for the troubles of the Arab world lies not in the 
realm of force but in that of ideas. 

In Iraq the situation in November remained somewhat uncertain. 
The leaders of the Jtily revolution appeared to be divided against them¬ 
selves. The B’ath party, which represents the cause of extreme Arab 
* Written on 30th Novembw, 1958, two montht after the previous chapter. 
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nationalism, appeared to be woi’king lor the unity of Iraq and Egypt, a 
policy opposed by the militaiy government in power. In spite, however, 
of tliesc indications of internal schism, the government of Biigadier 
Abdul Kerim Qasim appeared to be in control of the situation. The 
possibly of a new militaiy coup d’etat could not, however, be cntiiely 
disregarded. 

An interesting development in the situation was the fact that, both in 
Syria and in Iraq, the communists appeared to be working against union 
with Egypt, a policy of which the Western Poweis had formerly always 
been accused. Presumably Russia wished the area to remain weak and 
unstable, in order thereby to innease her influence, just as Egypt in the 
past had worked against the unity of the Fertile Crescent. Russia had, 
no doubt, little desiic to build up another China, an ally too stiong to 
submit to the dictation of Moscow. A number of struggling little satel¬ 
lites, each looking to Moscow for orders, might well be more to Russian 
liking than Arab unity would be. 

It is interesting to note that during the time of British supremacy the 
nationalists and the communists made common cause against Britain 
and the United States. Now, however, that Western domination has dis¬ 
appeared, the two parlies inevitably find themselves opposed to one 
another, for the nationalists wish for Arab unity and independence, 
whereas the communists seek to bring the Middle East under Russian 
control. 

In 1915, Britain herself was the first promoter of Arab unity and 
nationalism, but her support of Zionism and her tolerance of the French 
occupation of Syria resulted in an estrangement between her and the 
extreme nationalists. This hostility, however, was rarely acute and was 
often tempered by amicable private relations. It is tragic indeed that the 
1915 alliance was ever allowed to break down. 

Today there is no longer any reason for their continued estrangement. 
With the end of British control and with the Arab communists en¬ 
deavouring to introduce Russian imperialism, tfie nationalists should 
surely look to the West for support. In 1915 Britain helped the Arabs 
against the Turkish empire. Soon they may need her against Russian 
imperialism. 

Two factors may delay this increasingly obvious dcvelojiment. The 
first is that the nationalists are not yet entirely convinced that the West 
has abandoned the wish to dominate. The second is the momentum 
acquired by human feelings. The British and the Arab nationalists 
having been so recently opposed, time is needed to allow passions to cool 
and these two old allies to come together again. But neither side should 
delay their reconciliation so long as to allow Russian imperialism to 
profit by the opportunity. 

A surprise development was the announcement of the Russian offer 
to advance a small sum for the work on the Aswan Dam. The sum men- 
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tionccl amounlcd Lo only about one-thirteenth of the sum of wlrich the 
Western Powers had considered the provision two years earlier. Thus 
Russia seemed on the one hand to oppose a further extension of Nasser’s 
contiol ovci other Arab states, while at the same time keeping him as a 
satellite by occasional noL-too-generous doles of financial assistance. 

The commencement of woik on the Aswan Dam was dependent on an 
agreement with the Sudan on the division of the Nile water between the 
two countries. In this connection, it was of interest that, on i6th 
November, 1958, the commander-in-chief of the Sudanese army seized 
power by a bloodless coup d’Hat inICharloum. With this new revolution, 
the list of Arab countries which had abandoned Western democratic 
constitutions in favour of military rule was complete. In Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and the Sudan, army officers had seized power in coups d’etat. In 
Lebanon, the commancler-in-chicf of the army had been elected presi¬ 
dent. In Jordan, there was still a king and a cabinet, but they relied 
principally on the army lo maintain order. The inevitable eonclusion 
was that Western democracy was unsuited to Arabs, at least during the 
present phase. 

I have frequently expressed the opinion that the Western Powers 
should make it clear that they do not oppose Arab unity. Meanwhile, 
however, President Nasser, attempting to engage in power politics with¬ 
out becoming communist, has fallen largely under the influence of 
Moscow, in trade, in technical development and in the supply of army 
weapons and equipment, though the Russians seem to be opposing the 
extension of his conirol over other Arab countries. 

The West arc afraid to support Arab unity under Nasser, because he 
seems to be dominated by Russia. Thus, ironically enough, both Russia 
and the Western Powers appear to be opposed to Arab unity under him. 
Amid so many cross-currents of intrigue in so explosive an area, it is 
difficult indeed to formulate a policy on the old principles. 

Meanwhile diplomatic relations are still severed between Britain and 
Egypt, and Britain and Saudi Arabia, so that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment ai’c unable not only to exert any influence in those countries, but 
even to ascertain what is happening there. 

-X- * * * * 

I have chosen to cover a period of fifty years in this survey partly in 
order to emphasize the utter transformation of our world which ha.s 
taken place during that period. I have already referred to the change of 
ideals front benevolent British paternalism to that of complete indepen¬ 
dence. The military profession has undergone an even greater trans¬ 
formation. In time of war, soldiers have always been regarded with 
respect, perhaps with enthusiasm, because they have been felt to be men 
dedicated to a cause, in the service of which they were ready to suffer 
privations, wounds or death. The most tioble soldiers, in all ages and 
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countries, have developed a mystique of sacrifice, which has caused them 
joyfully to face death, as martyrs for a splendid cause. An old sword is 
preserved in Londonderry Cathedral in Northern Ireland, on the blade 
of which is inscribed the words, “Let him wear me who loves me, for 
Christ resolved to die.” That a soldier could compare his sacrifice to 
that of Our Lord seems strange to us today. 

These ideals of military sacrifice were still alive in tlic Britain of 1914, 
when soldiers believed themselves to be peculiarly destined to give them¬ 
selves to wounds or death in order to protect the weak, the women and 
the children. A push-button nuclear war, involving the indiscriminate 
extermination of men, women and children by devices fired from a 
distance of several thousand miles can be described only as a savage and 
abominable butchery. 

Reaction against the terrifying power of such wholesale weapons has 
led to the use of the pistol, the time-bomb and even the dagger, in a new 
form of sub-war. The users of such weapons may at times be engaged 
in the service of causes which could in other circumstances command 
our sympathy, if not our support. But unfortunately the general atmo¬ 
sphere of savagery and hatred, which is so widespread today, drives those 
who fight in this manner to resort to assassination, to shooting women 
in die back or to the use of time-bombs in public places, killing old and 
young, male and female, innocent and guilty, without discrimination. 

Perhaps the greatest heroes of our day arc those men, here and there, 
who venture to stand up and say what they believe, regardless of the 
ruthless nature of a savage government, and aware that they expose 
themselves thereby to the pistol of the terrorist or to the brutalities of the 
concentration camp. 

It is only too typical of our age that our fifty-year narrative, com¬ 
menced with tire gallant enthusiasm of 1914 and “the war to end war”, 
and ended oir the theme of terrorism, mendacious propaganda and the 
deliberate policy of stirring up hate. 

An essential lesson from the transformation of tire world hr our lime 
is the need to break away in our thinkiirg from historical precedent and 
tradition. Plistory carr teach us many lessons, but only if we make a 
detached analysis of the causes of historical events, using for our guid¬ 
ance only those processes which owed their origin to causes which still 
apply today. The history of most nations, however, has, largely uncon¬ 
sciously, become a part of their psychological processes, so that they 
react emotionally in different and almost uncontrollable ways. A severe 
nrental effort is required to enable us to break away from our accus¬ 
tomed national patterns of thought and to look at die strange new world 
around us with impartial eyes. Yet to do so is absolutely vital, for the 
world has changed so profoundly in the last two generations that the 
patterns of tliought built up in us by thousands of years of history are, 
in many directions, no longer applicable. Indeed, in appreciating the 
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best policy to follow, a visitor from Mai’s, who had never heard of this 
earth before, might well be better placed than the wisest human states¬ 
man. His mind would not have been rendered rigid by inherited histori¬ 
cal prejudices. Thus he could view the scene with impartiality and 
decide each case on its merits alone. Yet if we are to act wisely—indeed 
if we are not to commit race suicide—^we must make an attempt to shed 
alike passion and prejudice and to see our new world as it is. Let us 
endeavour tlicn to view a few of the major problems of today with 
utterly unprejudiced Martian eyes. 

Class Warfare 

Marxist communism was based on the idea of class war. The richer 
classes, according to Marx, were oppressing the proletariat. The cure, as 
he saw it, was for (he proletariat all over the world to rise and extermin¬ 
ate the rich, Thereafter- the proletariat all over the world would live as 
brothers. In Russia the process was put into execution. The imperial 
family, the nobility and the bourgeoisie were exterminated, but a class¬ 
less proletariat did not result. A new ruling class assumed power, and 
enforced its despotism with more ruthlessness than had the czars. The 
differences between income,s enjoyed today by variou.s type.s of people in 
tire Soviet Union arc wider than the same differences in Britain. It is 
obvious that if (he proletariat were to massacre the bourgeois classes all 
over the world, a classless society would not result. After unimaginable 
human .sufferings, a new ruling cla.ss would appear and things would be 
a,s (hey were before. 

Imperialism 

The destruction of imperialism, or the control of one race by another, 
is a widely accepted modern ideal. In considering the question as an 
abstract proposition, we find it impossible to generalize, owing to the 
immense difference,s in races. On the one hand, history gives us many 
exjunplcs ol uncivilized races invading and dominating others more 
advanced than themselves, such as the Arab conquest of Syria in the 
seventh century a.d. or the conquests of Genghiz Effian or Tamerlane. 
Indeed the Soviet control of East Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary might come under this heading. Africa fifty to one hundred 
years ago provides an example of the other extreme, where cannibalism, 
human sacrifice and the slave trade held sway, and where philanthropists 
and missionaries pressed for European control while governments and 
capitalists often endeavoured to avoid such liabilities. 

At firist sight, it might be claimed tliat the control of an advanced 
race by one less civilized is an evil, but it is more difficult to decide 
whether a more civilized race commits a crime by establishing control 
over an uncivilized country, As we have seen in an earlier chapter, for 
the first twenty-five or fifty years, the civilizing influence of the occupy- 
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ing Power may be beneficial, and even welcomed by the people them¬ 
selves. Only when members of the previously uncivilized race become 
educated do they demand equality of treatment with die conc^uerors or 
independence from their control. 

Other cases arise where the conquered people, while not as civilized as 
the concjucrors, are yet sulficicntly so to make it probable that they could 
progress further by their own efforts without the imposition of foreign 
control. On this basis, it might be argued that Britain was right in con¬ 
quering, let us say. West Africa, but wrong in occupying Egypt. But 
civilization itself is not the .sole criterion. The civilization of India is 
older than that of Europe, but in the eighteenth century that great sub¬ 
continent was torn by unending wars and soaked in blood. British rule 
brought peace and eventually resulted in the progressive and united 
India of today. Would India have been unified, would she today be 
happier, more advanced and more peaceful, if Europe had never inter¬ 
fered ? It is impossible to say, but at least there is a doubt. No superficial 
generalization can be unqucstioningly accepted. 

This conflict of ideals existed throughout the nineteenth century in 
Britain. There were of course some who sought material interests only, 
but even among the idealists there were those who believed it to be the 
duty of Britain to give enlightened government to savtiges, and there 
were “Little Englanders” who claimed that the British should stay at 
home. Well before the end of the century, however, responsible British 
ministers were already announcing that all Britain’s colonies would be 
helped to grow up into independent nations. These statements were 
made long before the present world-wide movement against imperialism 
had been heard or thought of, and .at a time when Russia was openly 
imperitilistic. For British statesmen to make such pronouncements 
obviously meant that the peoples of the colonies would claim their fulfil¬ 
ment. Moreover the millions of Asians and Africans who received 
English-language educations could not be prevented from reading 
English literature or history, which teemed with references to freedom, 
independence and justice. Had Britain been purely an exploiter of weaker 
peoples, would she have allowed such sentiments to be diffused? In 
Russia today, no hint of a desire by any subject nation to secede from the 
Soviet Union would be permitted for an instant. It is* indeed no exag¬ 
geration to say that the jaresent world-wide demand for colonial indepen¬ 
dence was started by Britain herself. 

Since the First World War, the movement for independence, 
announced by Britain herself thirty years earlier, has acquired increas¬ 
ing momentum, thanks largely to the combined support of the United 
States and Soviet Russia. In so far as the former is concerned, it may 
perhaps be permissible to express the opinion that a genuine emotional 
appeal has shown a tendency to sweep into one general condemnation 
innumerable and delicate problems, all differing from one another and 
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each requiring different treatment, profound study, long experience and 
above all calm and impartial consideration. It may perhaps already be 
permissible to doubt whether the mere sweeping away of all imperial 
control is always the wisest course. As often as not, the removal of such 
control has resulted in confusion, civil war, massacre or military 
dictatorship. The question is not whether these countries should remain 
indefinitely under European control, but whether the method used for 
the transference of power has always been both wise and well-timed. 
Meanwhile an increa.sing number of such countries arc passing from 
Western control to that of Soviet Russia, a change unlikely ultimately 
to increase their freedom or their power of self-determination. 

If America’s anti-colonial enthusiasm was dictated by genuine 
emotion, that of the Kremlin was equally certainly guided by complete 
cynicism. Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khruschev were able to tour India 
and Burma delivering passionate harangues in support of the indepen¬ 
dence of nations, democracy, justice and freedom, and bitterly con¬ 
demning imperialism. Meanwhile in the Soviet Union, small 
nationalisms arc vigorously suppressed, personal freedom can scarcely 
be said to prevail, justice has constantly taken the form of purges, secret 
trials and forced confessions. Democracy certainly does not exist and 
Soviet imperialism is constantly expanding. I have already referred to 
the fact that, when international affairs are subjected to the arbitra¬ 
ment of the masses, they ccasc to be dealt with by reason and logic and 
become the playthings of mass emotion alone. The mere words freedom, 
justice and independence can give ri.se to orgies of mass emotion, wliich 
produce the strangest ironies. I have already described the occasion when 
the Egyptian parliament denounced the treaty with Britain in the name 
of freedom and, the same evening, annexed the Sudan to Egypt without 
a thought for the wishes of the Sudanese. 

The vagaries of the human mind are truly remarkable. Just as the 
inquisition would burn heretics in the name of the God of love, so the 
nationalist of today will throw a bomb into a crowd of hamrless civilians 
in the name of freedom or Soviet Russia will send millions to Siberian 
labour camps in the name of democracy and socialism. 

-X- *•»■!(•* 

The trouble about so many great and noble human movements is 
that, almost invariably, they lay undue emphasis on one aspect of a 
problem and overlook another. The advocates of independence in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in reaction against arbitrary rule, 
devoted all their impassioned appeals to the need for human freedom, 
omitting to balance their exliortations with a reminder that freedom also 
entailed obligations. We are today suffering for their omission, as indi¬ 
viduals and as nations, The young people who clamour for freedom 
from all control, to develop their own personalities regardless of their 
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duties, are matched by the multitude of small new countries who 
demand complete and sovereign independence “without strings”. 

If any individual in society claims the right to do whatever he wants, 
in contemptuous disregard of the interests or the comfoi t of his neigh¬ 
bours, he soon finds himself in conflict with the law. Yet millions of 
human beings approve and applaud when some small, newly indepen¬ 
dent government heaps abuse on the great powers, stirs up revolution 
in the territoiies of its neighbours or employs bribery or assassination to 
dispose of its enemies, internal or external. 

It is easy enough to criticize and abuse the great powers for their 
warlike preparations, but hatred and jealousy arc the causes of war, and 
a small country which deliberately stirs up resentment, or tries to play off 
the great powers against one another for its own advantage, is as guilty 
of war provocation as any militaiist government. 

Thus of the two main principles which agitate the world today, class 
warfare is obviously futile, for the elimination of one ruling class merely 
results in the appearance of a new one. In the matter of the control of 
one race by another, the problem is infinitely more intricate. Some such 
peoples are unable to stand without help, and the withdrawal of 
Western alliance results only in the establishment of Russian domina¬ 
tion. In other cases, corniption or even civil war may result. 

On the whole, colonialism has at times been greedy and oppressive. 
At other times it has been definitely beneficial, and has resulted in extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid progress on the part of uncivilized races. At limes, the 
great power concerned has withdrawn too suddenly and without an 
adequate hand-over—often as a result of Russo-American pressure— 
and much human suffering has resulted to the colonial people. In 
general, the spread of education and the new speed of (ravel have prob¬ 
ably made colonialism a thing of the past. Unfortunately for inter¬ 
national harmony, some of the young new nations think only of their 
own complete independence, forgetting that, in the small world of today, 
every independent government owes a duty to the nations of the world 
to make its unselfish contribution to peace. 

* ■» ■» * * 

The United States and British governments today seem to be unable 
to find any policy for the Middle East. Indeed I hope that my narrative 
will have shown the formidable difficulty of deciding on such a policy 
in so fluid a situation and amid so many intrigues ami passions. 

When a wise man meets with some insuperable difliculty, he does not 
batter his head against a brick wall; he seeks a way round. The present 
complications in the Arab countries are, I believe, of such a nature that 
they cannot be solved by adherence to the methods of the past. Only 
by the introduction into our relations with the Arabs of an entirely new 
spirit can the situation be retrieved. 
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With this object in view, the first essential is the realization that we 
have all been to blame. There is no use trying to put all the blame on 
Moscow or on President Nasser or Mr. Ben Gurion. I have endeavoured 
with impartiality to relate the history of Britain’s muddled promises, of 
her vacillations in Palestine, her rudeness to the Egyptians and many 
other mistakes and shortcomings. The nilhlessness of the Israelis and the 
violence of the Egyptian broadcasts must be viewed in the light of 
Britain’s own ofTenecs. Neither side can make adequate amends for its 
crimes, and there is no other course than to forget the past, but to insure 
that we make adequate provision for the futiu'e. And it is a future which 
may well be pregnant with unimaginable disaster. 

We are, of course, all aware that a nuclear war might lead to the end 
of life on earth—we know that but we do not realize it, our minds have 
not appreciated it. And so we continue to nurse our resentments, to 
defend our interests and our prestige, as if we had never heard of nuclear 
fission. 

Do we really feel that the extermination of the human race would be 
preferable to tlic reduction of some of our ancient privileges ? 

Meanwhile, however, a second danger threatens. The nuclear war 
may not take place, but Soviet Russia may establish so strong a hold 
over Asia and Africa that she can dictate to the world, and attempt 
everywhere to establish an atheistic tyranny. 

These arc the two dangers that threaten us, and in face of which we 
continue to vacillate, to argue, to bicker and to cling to our pride and our 
oil supplies. 

Now it is essential to appreciate that wars derive their origin from 
jealousy, fear and hate. As long as these sentiments survive, peace and 
security cannot be insured by any number of policies or treaties. There¬ 
fore the only road to safety lies in the abolition of hatred and fear. It is 
not treaties which make friendship but friendship which makes treaties. 
Prom igai to 1951, Jordan was not any more bound to Britain than 
were most Arab countries, but everything ran on oiled wheels because 
air atmosphere of trust ancl cordiality was maintained. 

The Sermon on the Mount tells us tliat, if a man smite us on the right 
cheek, we should timr to him the other also. The world laughs and says— 
"Why then of course he will hit you again.” But on nine occasions out of 
ten he does not. tie is so surprised that he stammens an apology, and you 
have made a friend for life, J do not think that I am recommending 
pious sentimentality, I believe that these arc the psychological facts of 
life. Pride, prestige, force, resentment and greed do not pay. Security 
depends on a wide circle of friends. It is unnecessary to labour the point 
further. 

I should like Britain to tell the Arabs that she realizes that she has 
made many mistakes. They also have often inflicted injuries on her. 
Both sides have lost by these quarrels, which, if they continue, may give 
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rise lo new wars. The world has changed so greatly in recent years that 
old methods are no longer applicable. A new war might mean the 
extermination of mankind, and no national interest can justify such a 
risk. 

Britain accordingly should explain that she believes it to be essential 
to abandon the methods of the past and to inaugurate a new era of con¬ 
fidence, co-opciation and mutual respect. She wishes lo abandon old 
resentments and mutual reproaches and to start again on a new basis of 
trust and friendship. 

I do not suggest that Her Majesty’s Government should begin by 
broadcasting a homily of this nature. Perhaps the policy would best be 
inaugurated verbally by the ambassador lo one or two countries only. 
If these advances were successful, experience would be gained and more 
and more countries could be drawn into the new brotherly, mutual- 
interest, no-sclfrshness system. 

Unfortunately, not only in the Middle East but in many countries in 
Asia and Africa, the actions of individual British people, or an article in 
one English newspaper, is often accepted as the voice of Btitain, and 
produces correspoircling reactions on policy. Thus irresponsible opposi¬ 
tion of this nature might do much to spoil the new atmosphere. As soon, 
therefore, as airy progress was achieved, the British government might 
well give publicity to its proposals for the country in question, and urge 
the press and public to support it. It would be well-nigh essential that 
the new policy be cndorsecl by all political parties in parliament. 

Inevitably a new appi'oach to the Arab countries on these lines will 
soon find itself confronted with the problem of Palestine. In this con¬ 
nection, I would only say that Israel has not hitherto been innocent of 
cynicism or nrthlessness. Pier repeated use of violent reprisals can never 
bring her security, inucli less pro.spcrity. .Sooner or later, she must win 
Arab friendship if she is to survive. The Israelis fear that a conciliatory 
attitude on their part would be interpreted by the Arabs as weakness and 
so would encourage them to be more hostile. This, of course, is every¬ 
body’s excuse for refusing concessions and increasing armaments. The 
Israeli army, however, is today overwhelmingly strong and ther efore has 
no need to plead such an excuse. It is far better for her to offer conces¬ 
sions while she still enjoys military preponderance than to postpone it 
until the scales may perhaps be less favourable to her. 

* % -5S- -X- * 

The Arabs, as much as ourselves, are anxious about the future of the 
world. They want to know how the Western world visualizes the future 
and what result it is endeavouring to produce. The communists do 
present a picture of the better world wliich they mean to introduce. 
They claim that they are seeking to establish peace and the equality of 
all races, but they make use of mendacity, hate, class warfare, murder 
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and even the liquidaLion of whole races and classes of humanity. More¬ 
over they arc the enemies of all religions and boast of being entirely 
materialist. Still the fact remains that they do promise a brave new 
world, when these purges and massacres are over. Moreover they assure 
the world with an appearance of complete confidence that they will in 
time inevitably succeed. 

The Western Powers, however, not only promise nothing for the 
future; they never even mention it. Any propaganda which they use is 
on a petty, opportunist, day-to-day level, contradicting what Mr. 
Khruschev or President Nasser said yesterday. They produce no posi¬ 
tive picture of what they want the world to be. The nations are tired of 
politics. They want some soul-satisfying ideal to which they can devote 
theniaelvcs, but the West can proclucc nothing of the kind. To some 
extent, this futility may be due to the fact that the Western democracies 
arc governed by political parties, which inevitably pass their time in this 
kind of day-t o-day argument and bickering. Such is the nature of party 
politics. 

The inability of the United States and Britain to produce a worth¬ 
while and long-term world policy is perhaps due to deeper causes than 
party politics, Man can never be really serene and satisfied unless he 
believes that he is devoting his life to some meaningful and idealistic 
piuposc witli which his daily activities can be made to harmonize. In the 
absence of any satisfying or comprehensible purpose, he may indeed get 
through life with relative impunity. He may stifle his longing for a 
worth-while purpose in life by a frenzied absorption in the trivial details 
of his daily activities. But a society consisting of people who live in a con¬ 
stant slate of haste, designed to save them from thinking of the meaning¬ 
less nature of their lives, will produce no impression on the world at 
large. In its unending search for the purpose of life, mankind will pass 
them by as irrelevant. Tn the words of Dr. Montgomery Watt, if the 
“European and American man decides that life is meaningless, all that 
will happen will be that his society will decline in vigour and give way 
to other societies with a definite belief that life is meaningful.” 

Now life can only be meaningful if there is a Supreme Power directing 
it. If such a Power exists, and all the Universe is moving under the direc¬ 
tion of His Authority towards a meaningful goal, then all is well. We 
need have no more fears, no more anxieties, no more futility. All we have 
to do is to confoiTO with the plan and live happily ever after. If there 
be no sucli Supreme Authority, then the whole of life is indeed meaning¬ 
less and there does not appear to be any particular objection to the 
extermination of the human race. In brief, only belief in God can give 
any meaning to life. 

Many people of course reply, “But how can we make ourselves believe 
in God?” Perhaps we cannot, but this is not the point immediately at 
‘ W. Montgomery Watt, The Reality of God, 
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issue. Tlie perlincnl; question is—how much trouble have wc taken to 
find out whether He exists or not ? For whctlicr or not there is a Supreme 
Authority directing the universe is the only question of any importance 
in the world today. Flow many hours a day do we spend trying to solve 
this problem, as compared with earning our living, eating, sleeping, 
seeking amusement or pursuing .subsidiary branches of knowledge ? 

The majority of us must admit, it is to be hoped with shame, that we 
do not spend so much as one minute every day considering the only 
question that matters. Wc have a vague idea drat science has proved that 
God may possibly not exist, although it is equally possible to argue that 
science has immensely strengthened the evidence in support of the 
existence of God. For most scientists seem to believe, or at least to 
suspect, that all the phenomena of the world operate in harmony as 
though created and directed by .some vast Mind. Science has admiUcdly 
proved that many man-niaclc beliefs formerly attached to certain 
narrow religious communities were not correct. Tut far from disproving 
the existence of God, science tends to roinfoice belief in a Supreme 
Power. 

It is not my object to embark on a theological argument, but it is very 
relevant to my thesis to explain my opinion that as long as the West con- 
finc.s its thinking to short-term futilities, it will be unable to produce a 
satisfying picture for the future of the world, .such as would attract the 
rest of mankind to co-operate with it. 

“The enunciation of first principles,” wrote Sir Winslon Churchill, 
“has always been obnoxious to the English mind.” So I will conclude by 
a number of practical suggestions. 

Firstly, the recent improvement in communications, the advances in 
education and the terror of nuclear war have ushered in a new era in 
which ideas are more powerful than physical force. Secondly, the world 
contains men at every stage of development from savagery to modern 
civilization. The primitive and the sophisticated need different treat¬ 
ment, but it should be based on their degree of progress, not on their race 
or colour. No race is organically superior to any other, though some may 
be better and some worse educated. Thirdly, the most advanced nations 
should endeavour to serve and help the more backward, not to profit by 
their weakne.ss, “He that is greatest among you, let him be ... as he that 
doth sei-vc,” This is not sentimentality but extremely practical politics in 
the world as it is today. Fourthly, history can still leach us lesson,s, but 
only if we use it with extreme care and independent thought. If we are 
not careful, history and tradition may lead us completely astray. We 
must try and look at the woild today witli the eyes of a Martian. Fifthly, 
we know that nuclear warfare may exterminate mankind but we have 
not realized the fact'—^it has not sunk into onr minds. As a result we go 
on as before. In reality, no questions of piide, interc-st or prestige are 
worth a nuclear war. Sixthly, the possibility of nuclear wai’ hfis so com- 
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plcl cly changed the world that no possible course is left open to us except 
co-operation and unselfishness among all nations. Seventhly, the situa¬ 
tion in the Arab countries is so unstable and the intrigues so complicated 
that old methods are no longer effective. Only a completely new spirit 
can restore our situation. Eight hly, although almost everything now 
depends on mutual undcistanding between nations, which can only be 
achieved by explaining oiu .selves to others, the British government only 
spends 0-25 per cent of its budget on information. Ninthly, the Arabs are 
warm-hearted and emotional people. They respond most readily to a 
genial and fticndly approach. Irr the last fifty years, both tlrey and the 
British have made many mistakes. Let us frankly admit it, forget the 
past and offer a new era of friendship. Tenthly, the Arab countries 
cannot be ciuiet and stable unless Israel also offers friendship and con¬ 
ciliation. Eleventhly, the Arabs are as anxious about the future as we are. 
The communists claim that they are going to bring in a better world. 
The West never sjreaks of the future and limits itself to daily bickering. 
The West cannot hope to hold its own, much less to lead, unless it can 
evolve a soul-satisfying objective for the future of mankind. Twelfthly, 
improved communications, unlike guided missiles, can be u.sed for good 
as well as for evil. The Western Powers with their wealth, their culture 
and their traditions arc ideally situated to lead the world to harmony, 
not by coercion but by understanding, sympathy and love. To them, 
modern communications offer a unique opportunity for leadeiship ancl 
service. In order to seize it, they must themselves have a satisfying picture 
of the world they seek to make. No such plan can be really satisfying 
unless it be based on God. Hitherto our minds have been too petty and 
our objeclives too .short-1 orm and materialistic to enable us to seize the 
glorious opportunities which lie before us. 
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I T is difficult in these days to finish a book about the Arabs. When the 
author believes it to be completed, but before it goes finally to press, 
new incidents impel him to add fresh comment. 

When I wrote the epilogue a month ago, conditions in Iraq still ap¬ 
peared to be unstable. Duiing the month of December 1958, this in¬ 
stability became further emphasized by increasing pressure from the 
communists, in their attempt to seize power. At the same time, a number 
of Iraqi Arab nationalists were anested. 

There would be little use today in speculating on ihe future of Iraq, 
for new trends may well become clear before this book appears in print. 
It may, how'ever, be worth while to summarize a few of the factors in¬ 
volved. Brigadier Abdul Kcrun Qasim appears to be in a dilemma. The 
extreme Arab nationalists would subordinate Iraq to Egypt and hence 
him.sclf to President Nas-scr. To avoid such a development, he has been 
using the support of the communists, but he may as a result become a 
satellite of Ritssia, in.slead of a subordinate of Nasser. The issue is further 
complicated by the fact that the virile Iraqis might well not desire to be 
the mere servants of Egypt. By making Arab nationalism synonymous 
with subservience to Egypt, the nationalists may be going too far. Iraqi- 
Egyptian co-operation on ccpial terms might secure more general 
support. The danger might be that the communists, in opposing Iraqi 
subjection to Egypt, might find allies in many good Iraqis who, though 
not communists, do not wish to be the subordinates of Egypt. 

Meanwhile the members of the Iraqi government in office do not 
appear themselves to be communists. The latter have been using the city 
mobs to support their cause, but the urban crowds are not the Iraqi 
people. If the government be not in fact communist and can retain 
the loyalty of the army, Iraq may escape from the danger of Russian 
domination. The commimi.sts, however, are endeavouring to penetrate 
the army. Should they succeed, Brigadier Abdul Kerim Qasim may 
prove to be an Iraqi Kerensky, whose revolution resulted merely in 
admitting the communists to power—a tyranny worse than that of 
Nuri Saecd, whom he overthrew, 

On 33rd December, 1958, President Nasser made a speech in which 
he simultaneously denounced the Western Powers and tlic communists. 
The latter, he stated, were not only endeavouring to keep Iraq isolated 
from the rest of the Arab world. They were also trying to destroy the 
United Arab Republic by urging Syria to break away from her union 
with Egypt. A few days later, repressive action against the communists 
in Syria w^as reported. 

* Written on gist December, 1938. 
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This development was of no little interest. In the past, when warned 
of Russian intentions, Arab nationalists were wont to reply, not without 
heat, that Western imperialism was their sole enemy, and that no danger 
could be apprehended from Russia. Now “Western hnpcrialisin” has 
vanished from the Arab countries and Russian imperialism is making a 
bold bid to replace it. 

To the politician, such a swift change of the situation seems to oiler 
an opportunity to support Egypt and Syria against communism, on a 
nationalist platform. Such a course is indeed obvious, but our policy 
should surely be based on .something piofounder than mere opporluniism. 
Other voices have, however, been raised, alleging that nationalists as 
well as communists are the enemies of the. West—an attitude well calcu¬ 
lated to prolong our present situation of having no friends at all. I have 
already expressed the opinion that Arab nationalism is not, or should 
never have been allowed to become, the enemy of Britain and the West. 
British policy in this sense should be negative—she need not control the 
Arab countries herself, but she docs not want Russia to control them. To 
support Arab nationalism against communist imperialism would there¬ 
fore appear to be both wi.se and just. .Some object to such a course on the 
grounds that it means supporting President Nasser, who has loaded the 
West with abuse. It is surely remarkable that the democracies should 
themselves be afTected by tlic emotional atmosphere of the cult of a 
personality, for to like or dislike President Nasser is not a policy. 

Policy consists in drawing up a dcisign for the world as we wish to see it 
and then endeavouring to further the execution of the plan. Such a blue¬ 
print for the Middle East, I sugge.st, would include a sympathetic wish 
to see the Arabs prosperous and independent; a denial of any desire to 
dominate them but a wish for mutually profitable trade relations; a 
determination to a.ssist them to resist Russian domination or communist 
minority rule, should they desire such assistance; continued support of 
those Arabs who arc still our allies, such support to be. principally 
financial or technical, but disavowing any intention to promote or pre¬ 
vent their union with any other Arab states. Similarly, whether or not 
the Arabs desire Nasser to be their leader is a matter for them to decide. 
It is Britain's purpose to be the friend of the Ai’abs, whatever government 
or leader they may choose. Such a policy would be warm, sympathetic 
and friendly, for Arabs are warm, emotional people. It is not necessary 
to confine ourselves to frigid official language in approaching them. 

In brief, the basis of our policy should be to redeem our pledges of 
1918, to help “the Arab race to rise once more to greatness.” ' 

Perhaps I may venture here to insert a pica for help to Jordan, for 
more tlian thirty-five years Britain’s most faithful ally. It was the Jor¬ 
danians who fought against Turkey witli Ecisal and Lawrence; they 
alone of the Arabs fought on our side in the Second World War also. 

' General Maude’s proclamation after the capture of Baghdad in 1917. 
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Yet it was Britain’s policy in Palestine which ruined them. Their present 
financial straits, with onc-thiid of their people destitute refugees, are thus 
originally due to Britain’s mistakes. It is true that the traditional policy 
of Joi dan was abandoned for one year, from March 1956 to April 1957, 
as a result of strenuous anti-British propaganda, but so brief a lapse, I 
suggest, should not prevent us from returning to our old friendsliip, 
should the Jordanians wish for it. 

Looking back, 1958 may well be remembered in the Middle East as 
the year of military dictators. Not only was Colonel Nasser ruling Egypt, 
but Brigadier Qasim had seized power in Iraq, General Shehab was 
elected president of Lebanon, and General Abboud had assumed control 
in the Sudan. A little further cast, a general had also made himself dic¬ 
tator of Pakistan. Some of these soldier-dictators enjoyed considerable 
popular support, owing to public disgust at the intrigues and corruption 
of the politicians of so-callcd democracy. The people of Britain are 
nomrally unsympathetic to military dictators, but they may well be 
cautious of opposing them on ideological grounds, for if the soldiers fail, 
the communists may find their chance in the confusion following the 
dictators’ fall. 

In this connection, it is worthy of record that soldiers are essentially 
realists and that Britain’s inability to place adequate forces in the field 
cannot fail to impress them unfavourably. Too much concentration on 
the nuclear deterrent and too rapid a reduction of her conventional 
forces have left Britain without adequate means of helping her friends 
in Asia and Africa. 

In brief, I believe that Britain’s attitude in recent years in the Arab 
countries has appeared selfish and materialistic. To admit that we wish 
to remain in the Middle East to protect our own oil supplies is scarcely 
an inspiring slogan with which to win friends. Our new deal with the 
Arabs should show more consideration for their side of the bargain, 
should be characterized by more vision, more imagination, more 
warmth and more friendliness. Moreover Britain must realize that the 
spread of education and new ease of communications have made the 
millions of the Middle East, Asia and Africa a formidable power in 
world affairs. Others have appreciated this and have produced highly 
developed techniques for the manipulation of the opinions and emotions 
of these masses. Britain must make a real effort to overtalce her rivals in 
this field, 

The unmasking of Russia’s imperial ambitions may afford Britain the 
opportunity of regaining the friendship of the Arabs. Let her learn from 
past eiTors and offer them a warmer, more popular and less materialistic 
amity than has sometimes been proffered by her in the past. 

31st December 1958. 


B.A.—31 
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The Sherif Ilusain^s First Note to Sir Henry McMahon. 

Mecca, Ramadan 2, 1333. 

(July 14, 1915) 

Complimentary titles. 

Whereas the entire Arab nation without exception is determined to 
assert its right to live, gain its freedom and administer its own affairs in 
name and in fact; 

And whereas the Arabs believe it to be in Great Britain’s interest to 
lend (hem assistance and support in the fulfilment of their steadfast and 
legitimate aims to the exclusion of all other aims; 

And whereas it is similarly to the advantage of the Arabs, in view 
of their geographical position and their economic interests, and in view 
of the well-known attitude of the Govenunent of Great Britain/ to 
prefer British assistance to any other; 

For these reasons, the Arab nation has decided to approach tlie 
Government of Great Britain with a request for the approval, through 
one of their representatives if they think fit, of the following basic pro¬ 
visions which, as time presses, have not been made to include matters of 
relatively smaller importance, since such matters can wait until the 
time comes for their consideration : 

1. Great Britain recognizes the independence of tlie Arab countries 
which are bounded ; on the north, by the line Mersin-Adana to parallel 
37° N. and thence along the line Birejik-Urfa-Mardin-Midiat- 
Jazirat (ibn ’Umar)~Amadia to the Persian frontier; on the east, by the 
Persiarr frontier down to the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian 
Ocean (with the exclusion of Aden whose status will remain as at pre¬ 
sent); on tlie west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea back to 
Mersin. 

2. Great Britain will agree to the proclamation of an Arab Caliphate 
for Islam. 

3. The Sharifian Arab Government undertakes, other things being 
equal, to grant Great Britain preference in aU economic enterprises in 
the Arab countries. 

4. With a view to ensuring the stability of Arab independence and 
the efficacy of the promised preference in economic enterprises, the two 
contracting parties undertake, in the event of any foreign state attack¬ 
ing either of them, to come to each other’s assistance with all the 

‘ r.e. in view of the overtures made to the Arabs by Lord Kitchener in 1914, 
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resources of their military and naval forces; it being understood that 
peace will be concluded only when both parties concur. 

In the event of one of the two parties embarking upon a war of 
offence, the other party will adopt an attitude of neutrality, but, if in¬ 
vited to join, will agree to confer with the other party as to the condi¬ 
tions of joint action. 

5. Great Britain agrees to the abolition of Capitulations ^ in the Arab 
countries, and undertakes to assist the Shari fian Govermnent in sum¬ 
moning an international congress to decree their abolition. 

6. Clauses 3 and 4 of the present Agreement arc to remain in force 
for a period of fifteen years. Should either party desire an extension, due 
notice of one year before the expiry of that period will have to be given. 

Therefore, since the entire Arab nation is (God be praised!) united in 
its resolve to pursue its noble aim to the end at whatever cost, it requests 
tlie Government of Great Britain to return an answer, whether nega¬ 
tively or in the ainrmative, within thirty days of the receipt of this 
message, in default of which it reserves its right to complete freedom of 
action, just as we will consider ourselves absolved from the letter and 
the spirit of the declaration which we made earlier through ’Ali Efendi.^ 

* I.Q, the long-establishocl Conventions by which foieigners in tlie Ottoman Empire 
enjoyed financial and juridical piivileges. 

■’ The messenger who had carried the secret communications between the British 
Agency in Cairo and the Amir ’Abdullah in Mecca. 




APPENDIX II 
Statistics of the Principal Arab Countri.es 


Coventry 

Annual 
budget of 
the government 

Area in 
square miles 

Population 

Egypt 

£250,000,000 

386,000 

(13.000 

cultivable) 

23,000,000 

Iraq 

£124,367,000 

170,000 

7,000,000 

Jordan 

£r8,000,000 

37,000 

1,500,000 
(of whom 
500,000 are 
refugees) 

Lebanon 

£19,000,000 

4,000 

1,425,000 

Saudi Arabia 

£135,000,000 
(90% of this 
annual revenue 
is from oil) 

930,000 

7,000,000 

Syria 

£59,000,000 

72,000 

4,000,000 


Notes: (i) Many statistics of Arab countries are only approximate. 

(a) the area in square miles is of no great significance, because all the 
countries mentioned include vast areas of desert. 

(3) The revenue for the annual budget of the Iraq government con¬ 
sists of £84,401,000 from oil royalties and £39,966,000 from taxation 
and other sources of revenue. £59,081,000 were allotted to development 
plans. 

(4) The majority of these figures were obtained from Europo Publica¬ 
tions Ltd., London. 

(5) No statistics appear to be available for the Yemen. 
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